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SPECULATIONS ON THE ECONOMIC 
PREHISTORY OF AFRICA 


By CHRISTOPHER WRIGLEY 


Apart from relatively late Semitic influence . . . the civilizations of Africa are 
the civilizations of the Hamites, its history the record of these peoples and of 
their interaction with the two other African stocks, the Negro and the Bushman, 
whether this influence was exerted by highly civilized Egyptians or by such 
wider pastoralists as are represented at the present day by the Beja and Somali. 
... The incoming Hamites were pastoral ‘Europeans’—arriving wave after wave— 
better armed as well as quicker witted than the dark agricultural Negroes. 


THESE propositions, taken from the late Professor C. G. Seligman’s Races 
of Africa, are perhaps the most notorious expression of the racialist inter- 
pretation which dominated studies of the African past during the first half 

_ of the twentieth century. It is deplorable that they should have been 

- allowed to appear in the third, posthumous edition, issued in 1957 with the 
blessing of most of Britain’s leading Africanists and clearly intended to 
serve as the standard British text-book on African ethnology. The idea of 
negro Africa as savagery modified by the influence of European or quasi- 
European intruders is clearly no more than an extrapolation from the 

» situation which has existed in very recent times; and sufficient knowledge 
has been accumulated to make it no longer legitimate to theorize in vacuo 
about ‘waves’ of invasion. Although tropical Africa has certainly received 
major cultural imports from time to time, the archaeological record sug- 
gests, on the whole, continuous indigenous development rather than a 
succession of external impacts; and the palaeontological record makes it 
clear that people of caucasoid type, so far from being invaders, were 
resident, at least in East Africa, from the remotest times with which we 
need concern ourselves. 

The point to which I would draw attention here, however, is that the 
negroes were described as ‘agricultural’. Nor was Seligman alone in 
conceding the most important of human arts to the dim-witted aboriginals. 
Stuhlmann had assigned the introduction of cultivation to the earlier, negro 
waves of imigration from Asia.1 Baumann’s ‘palaeonigritic’ peoples were 

) likewise cultivators.” It is at first sight surprising that writers who were so 
firmly convinced that tropical Africa owed all the rudiments of civilization 
to foreigners should have been prepared to admit that it possessed the 
basis of all civilized life before it came under the influence of caucasoid 


1 Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte von Ostafrika (Berlin, 1909), 824-8. 
*H. Baumann and D. Westermann, Les Peuples et les Civilisations de l’ Afrique (Paris, 
1948). 
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intruders. Part of the explanation, no doubt, lies in the deep-rooted north | 
European upper-class prejudice which made it easy to associate tillers of | 


the soil with inferior status and capacity. A more important point, how- 


ever, is that in Seligman’s day the historic significance of the development | 


of agriculture had not yet been fully appreciated. It was even commonly 
believed that hoe-cultivation was the oldest of all forms of economy.® 
Given this premise, there was no problem. In so far as the question was 
discussed at all, it was merely assumed that the negroes had brought their 
hoe-culture with them from their supposed homeland somewhere in Asia, 
whence they had emigrated before the evolution of the superior white race 
and of its superior plough-culture. 

But with the progress of prehistoric archaeology in the Middle East 
during the inter-war years a new picture was taking shape. Gordon Childe, 
especially, taught us* to believe that the emergence of a food-producing 
economy was the great divide in human history; that this change took place 
in the Middle East quite abruptly in the fifth or sixth millennium B.c.; 
that it was closely linked with a number of other technical innovations, 
notably pottery and polished stone implements; and that this ‘neolithic’ 
complex was subsequently diffused to other areas of the world. Now in 
Africa south of the Sahara assemblages of the classical neolithic type have 
been found only in Ethiopia’ and Kenya®, and unequivocal evidence for the 
practice of agriculture is lacking except in Iron Age sites. There is thus a 
consensus of opinion among archaeologists, not only that the agriculture of 
tropical Africa derives from the example of the Middle East, but also that 
in this part of the world Middle Eastern influence was feeble and belated. 
On this point, Alimen’s summing up may be taken as representative. 


La profonde révolution de I’économie humaine qu’est le Néolithique, appor- 
tant l’agriculture et la domestication, ne se marque vraiment que dans |’ Afrique 
septentrionale, la seule 4 vrai dire qui, comme |’Europe, soit assez facile 4 
cultiver. Dans de nombreuses portions d’ Afrique, les conditions désertiques ou 
tropicales ont été, pour les premiers cultivateurs, un trop grave handicap. ... La 
civilisation néolithique apparait donc comme étrangére au continent africain, 
ot elle pénétre par le N.? 


Childe’s concept of the ‘neolithic revolution’, followed at the close of the 
fourth millennium by the ‘urban revolution’, was too obviously inspired 
by the nineteenth-century (and especially the Marxist) scheme of sharply 
defined historical stages to carry complete conviction; and recent dis- 


® See for instance M. Weber, General Economic History (London, 1923), 1. 

*V. Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East (London, 1934); What 
Happened in History (Harmondsworth, 1942). 

5 G. Bailloud, ‘La Préhistoire de l’Ethiopie’, in M. Albospeyre and others, Mer Rouge— 
Afrique Orientale (Paris, 1959), 24. 

®°L. S. B. Leakey, The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony (Cambridge, 1931); Sonia 
Cole, The Prehistory of East Africa (Harmondsworth, 1954). 

7H. Alimen, Préhistoire del’ Afrique (Paris, 1955), 496-7. This statement is not free from 
ambiguity, and I have therefore left it in the original rather than use the English trans- 
lation by A. H. Brodrick, The Prehistory of Africa (London, 1957), 427. 
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coveries have made rather drastic modifications necessary. In the first 


| place, the date of the transition to agriculture has been pushed further and 


further back into the past, until the excavations at Jericho have brought it 
back to the eighth millennium at least.’ Moreover, this first Jericho, which 
came into existence four thousand years or more before the ‘urban revolu- 
tion’, was already, by any ordinary standard, a town. Secondly, the neo- 
lithic complex has tended to disintegrate. Pottery, for example, which was 
formerly regarded as an integral part of the complex, has turned up in non- 
neolithic contexts in the Ertebglle culture of northern Europe, in the 
Khartoum mesolithic® and in the upper Capsian of Kenya.’ 

Meanwhile, the idea of agriculture as a relatively late and revolutionary 
development in human history has been opposed from a quite different 
quarter. The arguments of American ethnobotanists such as Ames, Ander- 
son and Sauer! have made almost no impact on prehistorical thinking in 
Britain, which is virtually monopolized by archaeology. They nevertheless 
appear to deserve very serious consideration. Most of the world’s crop 
plants were already in use by 3000 B.c., some of them in highly evolved 
forms which imply a very long prior history. Nor is it likely that the main 
staples of modern agriculture were the first to be developed, for in out-of- 


_the-way places there are still to be found a number of inferior crop plants, 


such as ‘Job’s tears’ and the grain amaranths, which would hardly have 
been taken into use when wheat or rice or maize was already available. 
The botanical evidence, in fact, points to the conclusion that the flowering 
of the neolithic economy in the Middle East was preceded by a long period 
of rudimentary and experimental agriculture, the beginnings of which may 
go back well into the Pleistocene epoch. Nor were these beginnings neces- 
sarily in the Middle East, or concerned with cereals. Sauer believes that tropi- 
cal gardening, based on the propagation of fruit and tuber plants, is ancestral 
to the sowing of field crops, and that its origins lie in south-east Asia. 

Professor G. P. Murdock has now applied similar botanical arguments 
to the problem of the origins of agriculture in tropical Africa.’ Pointing 
out that the crop plants of this region are quite different from those of the 
Middle East, and that many of them—notably the millets (Sorghum vulgare, 
Eleusine coracana and Pennisetum typhoides), simsim (Sesamum orientale), 
certain pulses (Vigna sinensis, Cajanus cajan) and the Guinea yam (Dioscorea 
cayenensis)—are certainly or probably indigenous, he makes the forthright 
assertion that agriculture was initiated in the upper Niger area by the 
ancestors of the Mande-speaking peoples about 5000 B.c., and that they 
took this step independently of, though somewhat later than, the peoples of 
south-western Asia. 

8K. M. Kenyon, Digging up Jericho (London, 1957). 

A. J. Arkell, Early Khartoum (London, 1949). 10 Leakey, op. cit. 103. 

11 Oakes Ames, Economic Annuals and Human Culture (New York, 1939); Edgar 
Anderson, Plants, Man and Life (New York, 1952); Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins 


and Dispersals (New York, 1952). 
12 Africa: Its Peoples and Their Culture History (New York, 1959), 64 ff. 
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For such precision of date and place there does not appear to be any 
adequate justification. Nor is it, on the whole, likely that the starting-point 
of African agriculture was in the western Sudan. Murdock’s main argu- 
ment for this choice is based on plant distribution: certain crops, such as 
fonio (Digitaria exilis) are peculiar to West Africa.) But this hardly proves 
his point, for such plants might well have been added by West Africans 
to the stock of cultigens which they had received, or brought with them, 
from the east. We might even turn the argument about, and ask why, if 
sorghum and pearl millet spread from west to east, fonio should have failed 
to accompany them. A secondary argument, founded on the wide exten- 
sion of the ‘Nigritic’, or Niger-Congo language-family, and especially of 
its Mande branch, is even less convincing. The dispersion of Mande 
languages can more plausibly be attributed to empire-building and trading 
activities ata very much later date. The Sudanic language-family, centred on 
the upper Nile area, has ramifications hardly less wide than those of Niger- 
Congo; and it is in the region of the eastern Sudan and western Ethiopia 
that the birthplace of most African crop plants is probably to be sought. 
Botanists have long regarded Ethiopia as a major centre of agricultural 
evolution—not merely, as Murdock suggests, because this was the only part 
of tropical Africa to be visited by Vavilov, but because its wide range of soils 
and climates makes it ideally suited to plant variation and ennoblement. 

Whereas criticisms may be made of his more specific hypotheses, 
Murdock’s main contention, that the antiquity of African agriculture is 
much greater than archaeologists have been willing to concede, is surely well 
founded. Not only is the continent the original home of a large number of 
cultivated plants, but some at least of these species have proliferated into a 
great many different races and varieties,' clearly indicating a history that 
cannot reasonably be fitted into the two-thousand-year span of the African 
Iron Age. Many of them, moreover, recur in India; and, again, the number of 
Indian varieties, as well as their concentration in the interior of the sub-conti- 
nent, suggests that their introduction cannot have been at all recent. The 
most concrete evidence, however, comes from the study of the cotton plant. 

The cultivated cottons of the Old World belong to two species, Gossypium 
herbaceum and G. arboreum. 'The latter, which is fairly certainly the more 
recently evolved, is known to have been woven at Mohenjodaro in the third 
millennium B.c. Varieties of the older herbaceum species are widely dis- 
tributed in northern Africa, Persia and central Asia, but until recently its 
original centre was believed to have been in or near southern Arabia. It is 
well established that the wild ancestor of the true cottons was G. anomalum, 
a desert shrub which grows only on the fringes of the Sahara and the 
Kalahari. Between this plant and the most primitive cultivated plants, 
however, there is a morphological as well as a geographical gap. Sir Joseph 
Hutchinson (to whom I am indebted for much patient tuition on this 
subject) argued that the former could be filled only by G. herbaceum race 

18 See J. D. Snowden, The Cultivated Races of Sorghum (London, 1936). 
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africanum, a crude but lint-bearing cotton which is found growing wild in a 
belt running across southern Africa from Ngamiland to Mozambique." 
The geographical gap remained, and could be bridged only by one of two 
very improbable hypotheses. Either, as Hutchinson himself suggested, 
seeds of the wild africanum were gathered and taken home by Arabian 
seafarers, who must therefore be supposed to have reached southern Africa 
at least as early as 3000 B.c. Or cotton spread northwards across East 
Africa under cultivation, so that agriculture must be supposed to have been 
practised in southern Africa at an equally early date. Now, however, an 
alternative theory has been proposed. It is suggested that a primitive 
herbaceum, ancestral both to the africanum race and to the known cultivated 
cottons, was developed in south-west Ethiopia.'5 However this may be, 
the combined evidence from cotton genetics and Indian archaeology 
leaves no reasonable escape from the conclusion that cotton was being 
cultivated in Africa before 3000 B.c.—and probably long before, since the 
plant had to undergo considerable evolutionary change before being used 
in the Indus Valley civilization. Further, although cotton may have been 
grown for its oil long before its lint was spun, it is not likely to have been 
among the first African plants to be domesticated. 

The theory of the high antiquity of African agriculture receives additional 
support—more nebulous perhaps, but also, in my view, convincing—from 
the linguistic configuration of the continent. The languages of tropical 
Africa are legion, and, apart from Bantu, there are no large groups having 
an indisputable common descent. Nevertheless, on the most widely 
accepted view, the great majority of languages do belong to three main 
stocks: the Hamito-Semitic family, including the Chadic and Cushitic 
groups; the Niger-Congo family, comprising most of the languages of 
West Africa together with Bantu; and the Sudanic family, occupying most 
of north-central Africa.1* The Hamito-Semitic family extends over north 
Africa and western Asia, but the other two stocks are confined within, and 
clearly indigenous to, the regions south of the Sahara.” This configuration 
seems to me to be radically inconsistent with the view that until about two 
thousand years ago these regions were inhabited only by a few primitive 
hunters. Are we to suppose that peoples equipped with a knowledge of 
metallurgy and agriculture, and presumably multiplying and expanding 
with great rapidity, would everywhere have adopted the speech of the 
scanty groups of aboriginals whom they found in the land? Common 
sense forbids, and so does analogy. On the contrary, many of the surviving 


14 J. B. Hutchinson, ‘Evidence on the origin of the Old World Cottons’, Heredity 
(1954), VIII. 

15 G, Edward Nicholson, ‘The Production, History, Uses and Relationships of Cottons 
in Ethiopia’, Economic Botany (1960), XIV, 3. 

16]. H. Greenberg, Studies in African Linguistic Classification (New Haven, 1955). 
We learn from Murdock (op. cit. 14) that Greenberg now tentatively includes in the Sudanic 
family most of the minor groups which he formerly classed as independent. 

17 Bantu has been related, by one student or another, to nearly every language-family 
of the Old Worid, except Indo-European. These theories, however, are sheer fantasy. 
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independent hunters—such as the Pygmies, the Ndorobo and the Berg- 
dama—speak the language of their agricultural or pastoral neighbours. 
Yet, if the first cultivators did not thus lose their language, the orthodox 
conception of African prehistory cannot be reconciled with the range of 
African linguistic variation. What we should expect, if agriculture were.a 
recent innovation, would be a wide network of closely related languages. 
This is just what we do find in the Bantu third of Africa, but elsewhere 
we are confronted by wide networks of languages which are only very 
remotely related. The more ambitious claims of glottochronology may or 
may not command conviction, but on no reasonable concept of relative 
linguistic distance can a period of less than several millennia be allotted 
to the differentiation which has taken place within the Niger-Congo and 
Sudanic stocks. And it seems at least a plausible assumption that this 
differentiation accompanied the spread of an agricultural economy. 

Against these arguments are arrayed the negative inferences from 
archaeology. In the first place, there is the rarity in tropical Africa of 
assemblages that are strictly comparable with those of Middle Eastern and 
European neolithic sites. It is, however, not true that neolithic tools are 
absent, for the characteristic ground stone axe has been found sporadically 
in almost every part of the continent. It is admittedly possible, even pro- 
bable, that neither these implements nor the more elaborate neolithic 
assemblages of Ethiopia and Kenya belong to a period which antedates the 
Iron Age by any very wide margin. On the other hand, although polished 
stone tools and the cultivation of the soil are so closely linked in the minds 
of archaeologists that the term ‘neolithic’ has virtually come to mean 
‘food-producing’, there is in reality no universal or necessary connexion 
between these two techniques. Even in the last century, many thoroughly 
agricultural African tribes did not use either iron or stone hoes. Moreover, 
in the equipment of ‘neolithic’ Jericho there was an ‘almost complete 
lack . . . of picks or hoes for working the soil’.1* An agriculture sufficiently 
advanced to support a town of perhaps three thousand people was appar- 
ently carried on by means of the stone-weighted digging-stick, such as was 
used by many prehistoric African peoples who have not been accorded 
neolithic status. 

A much more serious difficulty is the absence of direct evidence for 
agriculture, in the form of actual grains or of grain-impressions on pot- 
sherds. For this reason Arkell has rejected the view that the authors of his 
Khartoum mesolithic culture were agriculturalists, even though their 
equipment included not only pottery but also large numbers of grinding- 
stones. He assumes that the sole function of the latter was the preparation 
of ochre, with which indeed many of them were stained. It is not for a 
layman to dispute this conclusion. Yet I am inclined to think that it should 
not weigh decisively against the botanical and linguistic evidence for the 
great antiquity of African agriculture. 

18 Kenyon, op. cit. 57. 
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To affirm that the cultivation of the soil has a long history in tropical 
Africa, however, is not necessarily to affirm, as Murdock does, that it had 
no historical connexion with developments in the Middle East. The fact 
that the Middle Eastern crops do not occur in negro Africa is not in itself 
conclusive, for in few parts of negro Africa can they be grown with satis- 
factory results. As cultivating peoples moved southwards they might have 
discarded wheat and barley in favour of tropical grasses better suited to 
their new environment, much as in northern Europe these plants were 
partially displaced by oats and rye.’® A variant on this would be a theory of 
‘stimulus diffusion’: a tenuous culture-contact might have induced the 
peoples south of the Sahara to seek out and utilize their own cultivable 
grasses. 

The case for the derivation of tropical African agriculture from the 
Middle East would be strengthened if it could be shown that the pottery 
associated with the Khartoum mesolithic and with the Upper Capsian of 
Kenya was, or could have been, similarly derivative. This is largely a 
matter of dating, and here, unfortunately, we are in an area of complete 
uncertainty. The neolithic site of Shaheinab in the Sudan has been dated by 
radio-carbon to c. 3300 B.c.; and McBurney suggests that the Khartoum 
mesolithic preceded it by no more than five hundred years, so making it 
possible to attribute the earliest Sudanese pottery to the influence of 
neolithic Egypt (Fayum, c. 4400 B.c.).”° This short dating, however, seems 
hardly reconcilable with the marked climatic change which Arkell showed 
to have occurred in the interval. In Kenya, the Upper Capsian culture 
belongs to the latter part of the Gamblian pluvial, which Leakey equated 
with the last glaciation of Europe. This correlation has been seriously 
questioned, and a considerably lower date has been postulated for the 
Kenya Capsian.”4 Yet it is difficult to reduce the chronology sufficiently 
for the purpose now in view, for the Elmenteitan culture, which suc- 
ceeded the Capsian after an interval, and which produced fine pottery, has 
been dated by the varve method to about 5000 B.c.”* On balance, therefore, 
it still seems likely that pottery was being made in parts of tropical Africa 
before it was being made in Egypt, and at least as early as it was being made 
anywhere in the Middle East. 

On the other hand, there are indications of a different kind which tend 
to support the diffusionist hypothesis. I have elsewhere adduced evidence 
for the former presence in Uganda of myth and ritual which have Middle 
Eastern and Aegean affinities and which, in my view, clearly go back to the 
very beginnings of agricultural civilization. And the first Jericho seems 


19 The analogy is not'exact, however, for oats and rye were themselves originally Middle 
Eastern plants. 

20 C, B. M. McBurney, The Stone Age of Northern Africa (Harmondsworth, 1960), 244. 

21F, E. Zeuner, Dating the Past (London, 4th edn., 1958), 249ff. Alimen, op. cit. 
249-50. McBurney, op. cit. 59-60. 

22 Alimen, op. cit. 251. i 

23 C. C. Wrigley, ‘Kimera’, Uganda Journal (1959), xxt11, 38. 
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to be linked to the lacustrine region of central Africa by its beehive huts and, 
more specifically, by the curious custom of removing the jawbones of the 
dead.*4 

The whole question of diffusion and independent development in 
relation to agriculture seems to need re-examination. I believe, indeed, 
that the basic idea of putting seeds (or tubers) back into the ground was a 
genuine and unique invention. For it is hard to accept that man should 
have lived on the earth for tens of thousands of years, during which this 
idea occurred to no-one, and that it should then have occurred to several 
people independently at what was, prehistorically speaking, almost the 
same moment. On the other hand, we have to account for the existence in 
different parts of the world of agricultural systems based on entirely 
different sets of cultigens and showing no definite trace of historical 
connexion. These considerations can be reconciled by accepting both the 
antiquity and the gradualness of agricultural development. The first crucial 
step having been taken, there ensued, not a revolutionary change in the 
ways of human life, but a period of several thousand years, in which, 
over steadily widening areas of the world, people were practising a very 
rudimentary and part-time agriculture, collecting seeds of all kinds and 
sometimes re-sowing them. Eventually, in each region, certain of the plants 
so assisted became productive enough to be used to the exclusion of all 
others, and to provide the main instead of the subsidiary source of food. 
The period of collection and experimentation then came to an end, and 
regular agriculture began. 

It is even conceivable that, in this limited sense, the agriculture of tropical 
Africa is original and that of the Middle East derivative. For this there can 
be no kind of proof, but certain general considerations may be adduced. It 
was formerly supposed that agriculture arose in the Middle East as a res- 
ponse to a shift in the storm-track, the Saharan or Arabian hunters deciding 
that as the game supply was giving out they had better go down into the 
valley and grow wheat instead. It is not difficult to see the essential im- 
plausibility of this theory. The Industrial Revolution may indeed be looked 
on as a response to the challenge presented by rapid population growth and, 
indirectly, by exhaustion of the timber supply. But it could have been 
carried out only by a society that was already exceptionally wealthy, well 
organized and technically proficient. And in the same way it is likely that 
agriculture was initiated by a culturally advanced people living in a favour- 
able setting ; it was probably not cultivation but irrigation that was forced on 
the peoples of Egypt and western Asia by an increasingly unpropitious 
climate. 

Now, if a high chronology can be accepted for the Khartoum mesolithic 
and the Kenya Capsian, we have in tropical Africa, at the relevant period, 
societies of high technical capacity, proved by their pottery to have attained 
the sedentary condition which is the basic pre-condition of agriculture. 

24 Kenyon, op. cit. 62. Cf. J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), 109. 
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And from the ecological aspect I must take issue with Alimen’s condition 
that, apart from its northern fringe, the African continent was ill-suited to 
cultivators. Much the greater part of Africa is neither desert nor jungle, 
and its wide savannahs, with their easily worked soils and rapid vegetation 
growth, surely provided an environment that was better suited to a primi- 
tive agriculture than either the arid sub-tropics or the cold dark forests of 
the temperate zone. It is true that tropical soils are mostly poor and that 
agriculture did not possess here the rich potentialities that belonged to it in 
some other regions. But those potentialities were realized only by a long 
effort of adaptation, organization and invention. The agricultural systems of 
tropical Africa remained primitive precisely because they were in the first 
place so easily established. 

Besides the agriculture of the savannahs, there is also the fundamentally 
different system which prevails in the forest and woodland zone of Africa. 
And whereas Murdock ciaims an independent and ancient origin for the 
former, he believes the latter to be exotic and relatively recent. Some of the 
most important of the forest-zone crops are undoubtedly native to south- 
east Asia: the banana or plantain, at least two species of yam (Dioscorea 
alata and D. esculenta)** and taro or cocoyam (Colocasia antiquorum), as well 
as sugar-cane. Murdock’s view is that the forests of west and central Africa 
could not have been effectively occupied by cultivating peoples until after 
the introduction of these ‘Malaysian’ plants, an event which he dates, 
mainly on lexicostatistical grounds, to the first centuries of the Christian 
era. The manner of their coming he describes as follows.?® 

People of southern Borneo, having become active in maritime trade, made 
their way round the shores of the Indian Ocean and arrived on the East 
African coast. Thence some of them set out to colonize Madagascar, where 
their language is still spoken. Meanwhile their crop plants had been 
adopted by the Cushitic peoples who were already practising the savannah 
type of agriculture both in Kenya and in Uganda. From Uganda they 
were transmitted to the central and western Sudan. Thus equipped, the 
West African cultivators began to move into the Guinea forest zone. One 
tribe, however, whose language formed the Bantu sub-sub-sub-group of 
the Niger-Congo family, advanced into the Congo basin, eventually 
emerging on to the savannah to occupy most of central and south-eastern 
Africa. Here, however, a problem arises. During their sojourn in the 
forests the Bantu had inevitably lost their savannah crops. How then did 
they re-acquire them? Answer: some of them went first to Uganda, where 
they borrowed sorghum and eleusine millet from the Cushites and passed 
them on, together with monarchical institutions, to their brethren in the 
Congo, who were then able to press on with the occupation of the lands to 
the east and the south. 

This account is almost entirely conjectural, unnecessarily complicated 


25 D. bulbifera is often added to this list, but the attribution of certain African yams to 
this Asiatic species is not certain. 26 Op. cit. 207 ff. 
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and intrinsically improbable. These drought-hating plants would have had 
great difficulty in crossing the arid wilderness of eastern Kenya. It would 
be much better, as well as simpler, to bring them straight across the ocean 
to Madagascar, where an Indonesian invasion is attested by the incontro- 
vertible testimony of language, and then to ferry them over to the Zambezi 
valley, whence they could spread without difficulty over central and west 
Africa. In addition, the assumption that tropical gardening, the cultivation 
of fruits and tubers, began in Africa only with the advent of the Malaysian 
plants is very much open to question. It is evident that the Indonesians did 
not themselves colonize the mainland in any numbers, or they would have 
left definite ethnic and linguistic traces of their presence. Their crops must 
therefore have been adopted and diffused by the indigenous population. 
This is unlikely to have happened, at any rate with the speed with which it 
must have happened, unless the aborigines had already been familiar with a 
similar form of agriculture. Now Murdock’s main reason for selecting a 
more northerly and roundabout route is his belief that archaeology denies 
the existence at this time of any kind of agriculture southward of northern 
Tanganyika, and, secondly, his total and literal acceptance of Greenberg’s 
theory of the derivation of the Bantu languages from the Niger-Congo 
family. As to the second, the recent work of Bantu linguists in England 
suggests that, while the ultimate derivation of Bantu from Niger-Congo 
may be accepted, there was nevertheless a secondary fanning-out of Bantu 
peoples from a dispersal area situated towards the south-centre of their 
present sphere. As to the first argument, the evidence is not unambiguous. 
There are‘definite traces of a prehistoric ‘vegeculture’ in central and south- 
central Africa, though it has been suggested that its practitioners, in spite 
of their wholly lithic equipment, may have been contemporary with 
iron-using peoples.”’ The botanical evidence points in the same direction. 
Not all the forest-zone crops of Africa are exotics. The ‘Kaffir potato’ 
(Coleus spp.) and the Guinea yam are undoubtedly native; and in central as 
well as west Africa there are a number of other yam species which are found 
both in wild and in cultivated forms.** These, being of inferior quality, are 
now rarely used. But they exist, and their existence shows that some sort of 
forest gardening could have been and probably was practised before the 
coming of the banana and the Asiatic yams. It is also perhaps significant 
that in a great number of languages, distributed across the continent from 
Tanganyika to Guinea, the word for ‘yam’ contains the element ku.”® This 
element is undoubtedly indigenous, being identical with a common West 
African verb meaning ‘to dig’. In Bantu languages it occurs in a variety 


27 J. Desmond Clark, The Prehistory of Southern Africa (Harmondsworth, 1959), 191-6. 

28 See articles in the Revue Internationale de Botanique Appliquée et d’ Agriculture Tropicale 
by A. Chevalier, xxxii (1952), H. Jaques-Felix, xxxvii (1947), and A. Walker, xxxii (1952). 

29 E.g. Mende, Nalu, Avatime ku; Teke, Chagga, Kikuyu -kwa; Kamba -kwatsi; 
Taveta -likwa; Mabea nankwa; Zigua -kudumbe; Ruanda -tuku; perhaps Bemba -rungwa, 
Shambala, Luba -lungu (< -rukwa, -luku?). See D. Westermann, Die Westlichen 
Sudansprachen (Berlin 1927), 233 and H. H. Johnston, A Comparative Study of the 
Bantu and Semi Bantu Languages (London, 1923), 1, 421. 
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of compound forms, which cannot be derived from a single ancestor. 
In central and east Africa, therefore, the use of these words, and of the 
plant they denote, must have preceded the migrations of the Bantu. Thus 
it appears that the Malaysian plants, though very valuable acquisitions, 
did not have quite the revolutionary significance that Murdock has assigned 
to them, that there was already an ancient province of yam culture, extend- 
ing over the whole forest and woodland zone of Africa. 

Whatever may be said about agriculture, it is quite certain that animal 
husbandry did not develop independently in Africa south of the Sahara 
where the fauna does not and did not include possible ancestors of the 
domestic cow, sheep or goat. As to the time and manner of their coming 
there is very little direct evidence. Sheep and goats were present at 
Shaheinab in the late fourth millennium,® cattle and sheep in the Kenya 
Neolithic, probably not much later. Domestic animals are not attested 
archaeologically in other areas until quite recent times, but it seems highly 
improbable that, having crossed the main geographical barrier, they should 
not soon have spread over the remainder of the continent. The original 
route of entry almost certainly led from Egypt by way of the Nile valley. 
The other route sometimes suggested, from Arabia across the Horn, is 
ruled out by the absence of all but the most primitive cultures in south 


~ Arabia until the first millennium B.c.*4 and in Somalia until the Christian 


era.°2 Moreover the word for ‘cow’, in a great variety of Sudanese and 
East African languages, can be referred to the Nubian form, #7.** 

Murdock makes in this connexion an extremely important and original 
point. Stock-keeping in Africa is by no means co-extensive with the practice 
of milking. In West Africa, notably, cattle are milked only by the Fulani 
and in-areas of Fulani influence. From this he infers that the Nubians 
borrowed cattle from Egypt ‘without the associated milking complex’ .*4 
The argument might, I think, be taken further: the Nubians acquired cattle 
before the practice of milking had begun. It is noteworthy that the un- 
milked cattle of the West African forest zone and pockets of central Africa 
are dwarf shorthorns of the species Bos brachyceros.*> Their distribution 
in the least accessible parts of the continent (where they have lived long 
enough to acquire immunity from trypanosomiasis) implies that they were 
among the first, if not the first, arrivals. Yet Bos brachyceros is generally 
believed to have been evolved later than the humpless longhorn, Bos 
primigenius, and to have reached Egypt only in early dynastic times. These 

30 A. J. Arkell, Shaheinab (London, 1953), 17. 

31 G. Caton Thompson, The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha (London, 1944). 

32 J. Desmond Clark, The Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa (Cambridge, 1954). 

33 E.g. Moru-Madi t2; Interlacustrine Bantu -te; Mbugu dee; Temein nteng; Shilluk 
dyang; Nandi tany, pl. tic; Merarit te. The numerous West African forms in ni perhaps 
have the same origin. These data were kindly supplied to me by Professor A. N. Tucker 
and Miss Bryan, who are not responsible for the linguistic and other inferences drawn. 

34 Op. cit. 19, 44. 

35 J, Boettger, Die Afrikanische Haustiere (Jena, 1958); Colonial Office, The Indigenous 
Cattle of the British Dependent Territories in Africa (London, 1957). 
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assumptions, however, may need revision. The first cattle to reach north- 
west Europe, in the third millennium, were shorthorns, said to bear a 
close resemblance to those of West Africa.2¢ Moreover, in association with 
the pre-neolithic Sebilian culture of upper Egypt there are bones both of 
primigenius and of brachyceros cattle.®” The Sebilians are assumed to have 
been a purely hunting people and the bones to be those of wild animals. 
But is it not possible that they were in fact the domesticators of cattle, 
and that tropical Africa acquired its first stock from this source in the fifth 
millennium or earlier? 

It has generally been believed hitherto that the pastoral and agricultural 
economies of Africa were originally quite distinct; that pastoralism was a 
racial characteristic (Baumann, for instance, used cattle-herding as irrefrag- 
able evidence for the presence of his Eastern Hamites); and even, absurdly, 
that the pastoralists were responsible for the transmission of the elements 
of higher culture to the Negro peoples and for the original construction of 
complex political systems. Murdock’s argument, as he sees, completes the 
work of destruction that Greenberg began when he severed the supposed 
link between a pastoral economy and Hamitic forms of speech. The exten- 
sive dairying of such peoples as the Fulani, the Masai and the Herero, so 
far from being an original trait, must be a secondary and comparatively 
recent development. Cattle, in Africa as elsewhere, must have been 
originally the property of agricultural peoples. 

The innovation, moreover, was a disastrous one. The fourth chapter of 
Genesis is an impudent libel, for Abel, not Cain, has always been the killer. 
It is one of Murdock’s chief achievements to have seen the herdsmen of 
Africa, from the Masai to the Hilalian Arabs, for the destructive barbarians 
that they were—chief disturbers of the peace of the continent, and, we may 
add, chief spoliators of its soil. 

Up to the end of the Egyptian Neolithic we have assumed that tropical 
Africa was in tenuous contact with Egypt and, through Egypt, with 
western Asia. In the case of agriculture and pottery, contact is only 
probable, and the direction of movement uncertain. In the case of domestic 
animals neither the fact of contact nor its orientation can be in any doubt. 
Towards the end of the fourth millennium, however, the general picture 
undergoes a sharp, and for tropical Africa a disastrous, change. Just at the 
time when the northern peoples were constructing urban civilizations, 
characterized by large-scale social organization, metallurgy and writing, it 
seems that insuperable geographical obstacles arose to sunder them from the 
peoples of the south. For tropical Africa had no bronze or copper age; and, 
although this deficiency might possibly be accounted for by the scarcity of 
the relevant mineral deposits, the most likely inference is that between the 
fourth and the first millennium it was totally out of contact with the north. 
This period of isolation, in the post-Makalian dry phase, was probably the 


36D. Hill, ‘The Origins of West African Cattle’, Ibadan (1957), no. 1. 
37 Alimen, op. cit. 126; D. M. A. Bate in A. J. Arkell, Early Khartoum, 272-3. 
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most crucial in the whole long history of the region. It was then that it fell 
decisively behind North Africa and most of Eurasia, and acquired that 
character of technical and cultural backwardness which even the advent 
of the Iron Age could not entirely alter. 

The technique of iron-working did succeed in crossing the Sahara 
without any very undue time-lag, reaching Nigeria shortly before and 
south central Africa shortly after the time of Christ. There seems little 
reason to doubt that the mediators of this technique were the people of 
Meroe in upper Nubia. It is, however, doubtful whether it spread directly 
southward into central Africa. The tribes of the southern Sudan, who 
might have been expected to have experienced the earliest and most inten- 
sive influences of Nile Valley civilization, notoriously remained among the 
most primitive, from the point of view of material culture, in the entire 
continent; and it seems that the swamps of the Bahr-al-Ghazal and the arid 
steppes lying between the upper Nile and the mountains of Ethiopia long 
acted as a barrier to the passage of iron-age cultures, which were forced to 
penetrate southward by a more devious route. 

The immensity of the area covered by the closely related group of Bantu 
languages calls out for explanation. Behind these vast and evidently quite 


_ recent movements there must have been a powerful dynamic. Murdock’s 


theory, that the dynamic was provided by the acquisition of bananas, fails 
to account for the Bantu penetration of large areas in which the banana 
could have been of little or no use; and his solution of this difficulty is too 
involved to be readily accepted. Moreover, it could be valid only on the 
assumption that the banana reached central Africa from the north-west, and 
that it entered a land which was previously devoid of crops. I have argued, 
however, that bananas arrived first in south-east Africa, which is certainly 
not the homeland of the Bantu, and that they were adopted by people who 
were already cultivators. If these things are so, it might be a reasonable 
hypothesis that the acquisition of bananas by the Bantu when some of 
them were already settled in the latitude of the Zambezi might have pro- 
duced important secondary migrations into favourable areas, but we must 
still look elsewhere for the asset which enabled the first Bantu-speakers 
to impose themselves and their language on these pre-existent agricultural 
societies. I do not see what that asset could have been unless it were the 
iron spear. Plausible a priori, this theory finds support in the fact that the 
early iron-using Nok culture impinges on the central Benue valley, which 
Greenberg has selected as the probable homeland of the Bantu.** Thus I see 
these people, not as agriculturalists spreading out over a virtually empty 
land, but as a dominant minority, specialized to hunting with the spear, 
constantly attracting new adherents (as many east and central African 
traditions actually affirm) by their fabulous prestige as suppliers of meat, 
constantly throwing off new bands of migratory adventurers, until the whole 
southern sub-continent was iron-using and Bantu-speaking. 


88 Greenberg, op. cit. 116. 
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This story, however, is probably an over-simplification, for it is neces- 
sary also to account for the distinction, clearly visible in the archaeological 
record of southern Africa, between the peaceful, unstratified society of its 
Iron Age A and the complex warlike states that succeeded them.* It is 
possible that there were two ‘waves’ of Bantu immigration, or that the 
Bantu civilization of Rhodesia underwent a profound internal change as 
the result of the development of the gold trade. There are, however, some 
indications, especially from the associated pottery, that the ‘A’ cultures 
derived from the north-east, perhaps ultimately from the ‘Azanian’ coast, 
and were therefore not Bantu.“ If so, the later Bantu ascendancy would be 
attributed, not to metallurgy as such, but to the military organization and 
ethos which arose from the full exploitation of the iron spear. 

The coming of iron technology must indeed have brought about far- 
reaching changes in every branch of African life. But if there is any sub- 
stance in the arguments presented in this paper there can be no warrant for 
the common assumption that it made for a complete break with the past, 
and that the history of Africa is virtually coterminous with the Iron Age— 
as is implied, for example, in Mr Basil Davidson’s recent book.*1 

The orthodox picture of African prehistory presents, indeed, a curiously 
unconformable appearance. Up to a point, the record is one of extra- 
ordinary continuity. From the first chipped pebbles to the cultures of 
almost modern times there is unbroken linear evolution—with one possible 
interruption represented by the blade-using cultures of late pluvial times. 
Even the Kenya Neolithic shows clear links with what had gone before. 
But as we approach the threshold of history this continuity is abruptly 
shattered. The whole of Africa’s enormous past is bundled off into the 
Kalahari with the Bushmen, and the stage is cleared for the enactment of 
a new story with a new cast. First, we are told, the Negro appears from 
nowhere and takes possession of the land. Later, a ghostly horde of 
civilized Hamites, having apparently no connexion with the ‘ proto-Hamites’ 
long resident in the land, marches across eastern Africa, constructing roads 
and terraces and irrigation systems and founding elaborate political 
systems. ** These then disappear into the mists from which they came, and 
their civilizations fade into the light of common Bantu day. 

All this is very odd. There is really no need to make a mystery of the 
emergence of ‘the Negro’. The various physical traits which make up this 
concept were presumably gradual deviations, for the most part environ- 
mentally determined, from the less specialized forms of Homo sapiens 
which occupied Africa in the pluvial epoch. (Though not visible in the 
archaeological record until perhaps ten thousand years ago, this evolu- 
tionary trend may have begun much earlier in the forest zone, where 


39 J. Desmond Clark, The Prehistory of Southern Africa; R. F. H. Summers; Inyanga 
(Cambridge, 1957). 4° Murdock, op. cit. 210. 

41 Old Africa Rediscovered (London, 1959). 

42 Cole, op. cit. 275 ff. Cf. H. A. Wieschoff, The Zimbabwe-Monomotapa Culture 
(Wisconsin, 1941). 
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evidence is lacking.) Nor is there anything specially mysterious about the 
outburst of engineering activity that clearly took place in many parts of east 
and central Africa between 500 and 1500 A.D. It was the product of iron 
tools and of the political organization associated with the iron spear— 
both, I have suggested, brought thither from the west. Nor, again, need 
we be puzzled by the disintegration of most of the Bantu states and the 
dereliction of their works, or attribute these disasters to that diabolus ex 
machina, the slave trade. A ‘dark age’, after all, is a familiar historical 
phenomenon, signifying merely that organization has broken down. 
The cause of the breakdown here was undoubtedly again the iron spear. 
It is not for nothing that Ogun, god of smiths, is also god of war. Unlike 
Bronze Age kingdoms, whose rulers could easily monopolize the raw 
materials of military power, the kingdoms of the Early Iron Age are almost 
necessarily ephemeral, for in these conditions every young man can say 
with Archilochus, mutatis mutandis: ‘My spear wins bread, my spear wins 
Thracian wine.’ Where this is said, the centre cannot hold. The sackers of 
cities soon gain ascendancy over the builders. Nor was there here an active 
commerce such as made the dark age of post-Mycenean Greece a relatively 
brief interlude. Indeed, the misfortune of most parts of eastern Africa was 
not that they had to endure the slave trade but that they had no trade at all. 


- Where commercial possibilities did exist, as on the coast and in the region 


of the Rhodesian gold-field, Bantu civilization was exceptionally vigorous 
and long-sustained. 
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LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE FOR THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE KANURI ON THE HAUSA 


By JosEPpH H. GREENBERG 


THE present study is intended both as a substantive historical contribution, 
and as an illustration of the possibilities and the limitations of one parti- 
cular type of historical inferences that can be drawn from language, namely, 
the study of words borrowed from one language into another. Two other 
basic linguistic sources for culture-historical conclusions are not con- 
sidered here, those based on the relationships and distribution of languages 
as such, and those based on the reconstructed vocabularies of particular 
Ursprachen, that is, the ancestral speech-forms of specific groups of 
genetically related languages. These latter two methods are not excluded 
either for dogmatic or methodological reasons, but simply because they do 
not yield relevant results for the particular problems being considered, 
although they are very useful in other connexions. It should, however, 

- be mentioned that, as will appear at a number of points in the discussion, 
a valid linguistic classification furnishes an indispensible frame- 
work for nearly all inferences drawn from linguistic data including the 
interlinguistic contact phenomena which are the subject of the present 
study. 

The specific problems treated here arose out of certain questions raised 
by an earlier study concerning Arabic loan words in Hausa.! In view of the 
undoubted fact that the Hausa could not have possessed a knowledge of 
writing before the coming of Islam and the further fact that such words as 
those for ‘book’, ‘ pen’, ‘ink’, etc., are all borrowed from Arabic, the writer 
was puzzled to note that the word for ‘write’ itself could not be derived 
from Arabic, while that for ‘read’, while doubtless of ultimate Arabic 
origin, displayed certain features which were unusual in words borrowed 
from Arabic. Subsequent investigation showed that beyond any reasonable 
doubt the word for ‘write’ had been borrowed from Kanuri, while the 
word for ‘read’, while of ultimate Arabic origin, had been borrowed via 
this latter language. A systematic investigation of the general question of 
linguistic contacts between the speakers of Hausa and Kanuri showed the 
existence of borrowings from Kanuri into Hausa for a number of other 
words of key cultural importance. It is not my purpose here to consider 
the documentary historical evidence. It will merely be pointed out that the 
borrowing of these terms from Kanuri into Hausa, although involving 
relatively few terms, points to an important role for Kanuri speakers in the 
introduction of Islamic and other cultural features of Mediterranean origin. 

1J. H. Greenberg, ‘Arabic Loan-Words in Hausa’, Word (1947), 111: 85-97. 
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The usual view, based primarily on the Kano Chronicle, is that Islam was 
introduced from the Empire of Mali in the fourteenth century.” At least 


one evidence of a contrary tradition of derivation from Bornu has been | 


noted.? Since Islam seems to have been established among Kanuri 
speakers already in the eleventh century, and the Kanem Empire was an 


important political power during the next several centuries, it seems, on the |/ 


face of it, likely that it would have exercised important cultural influence 
on the relatively weak and disunited Hausa states immediately to the west. 
This is, of course, not to deny the importance of the western factor or the 
reality of Mali and, later, of Songhai influence. There is nothing contra- 
dictory here. As Trimingham has pointed out, the typical history of 
Islamicization in the Western Sudan has been that of initial conversions, 
usually among the socio-political elite, with subsequent revivals and 
gradual spread to the remaining population, marked by episodes of renewed 
Islamic impulses of both internal and external origin.* In fact, there is 
linguistic evidence of western influence, chiefly Songhai, on the Hausa 
language, though less extensive than that of Kanuri. This topic merits a 
separate parallel study to the present one which the writer hopes to carry 
out at some future date. 

The body of the paper is divided into two sections. The first is a systema- 
tic statement of the methodological principles involved. The second is the 
application of these principles to a selected set of examples in which 
borrowing of Kanuri terms of cultural-historical significance into Hausa 
seems certain, or in certain cases, highly plausible. 

The Hausa language belongs to the Chad branch of the Afroasiatic 
(Hamito-Semitic) language family.5 Kanuri belongs to a genetically 
different group of languages, Central Saharan, which includes Daza-Teda, 
Berti and Zaghawa. More recent investigations, the details of which have 
not been published, show that Central Saharan is one branch of a much 
larger stock which includes Maban, Furian, Chari-Nile (Macro-Sudanic) 
and, in all probabilities, Songhai and Koman. This wider group, here 
called Sudanic, becomes relevant at at least one point of the subsequent 
analysis. 

Conclusions regarding borrowing may be classified into two-language 
inferences and multilanguage inferences. The two language inferences, 
which are considered first, involve considerations based on the comparison 
of the sound systems, semantics and grammars of the two languages 


concerned without regard for outside evidence. When the term which we | 


suspect has been borrowed occurs only in the two languages considered, 
we are in principle confined to such methods. We may classify the 


2 For example, D. Westermann, Geschichte Afrikas (Kéln, 1952), 127, 129 and J. D. 
Fage, An Introduction to the History of West Africa (Cambridge, 1955), 34. 

®?R. S. Rattray, Hausa Folk-Lore, Customs, Proverbs (2 vols., Oxford, 1913), 11, 6. 

4J. S. Trimingham, Islam in West Africa (Oxford 1959), 47. 

5 For details, see J. H. Greenberg, Studies in African Linguistic Classification (New 
Haven, 1955). 
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methods involved into those which concern phonology, grammar and 
semantics. 

Comparison of the sound systems of two languages will almost always 
show certain differences of structure which will affect the phonetic form of 
borrowed words in such a way as to give evidence regarding the direction 
of the borrowing. For example, Hausa has both a non-glottalized k and 
glottalized k’ as distinct phonemes, while Kanuri has only the unglottalized 
k. Hence we will expect that in words borrowed from Hausa into Kanuri 
the unglottalized & of Kanuri will replace the glottalized k’ of Hausa. If 
both languages have k, then no inference can be drawn from this fact, but 
Kanuri as the source language is at least not refuted. An example here is 
the Hausa word ‘small’ k’adrdmi:, whose resemblance to Kanuri kardmi 
‘younger sibling’ is probably not accidental, and which on the basis of this 
criterion has probably been borrowed by Kanuri from Hausa. A more 
complex situation regards r sounds in Kanuri and Hausa. Here again 
Hausa has two distinct sounds, a flapped rv and a rolled R, while Kanuri has 
a single r sound, phonetically apparently closer to the Hausa rolled sound. 
Both the internal evidence of Hausa itself and comparison with related 
languages shows that the flapped r typically occurs in words inherited from 
Proto-Chad and Proto-Afroasiatic and corresponds in general to r sounds 


“in other languages of the same family.* On the other hand, R has de- 


veloped within Hausa itself from the dentals ¢, d, s, z in final position in the 
syllable; that is, when not followed by a vowel or when final in the word. 
This is evident from reduplicated forms in Hausa itself. E.g. kwdRkwata 
(<*kwdtkwata <*kwdtakwdata). Here the falling tone on the first a shows 
that a syllable has been lost. Again, we have k’aRk'dsi ‘underneath’, 
a reduplicated form related to k’dsd ‘earth’. Further, the pregenitival 
feminine particle, e.g. ?#wd-R- ‘mother (of)’ as opposed to the masculine 
in ?ubd-n- ‘father (of)’ is clearly derived from the general Afroasiatic ¢ 
feminine and in Hausa itself the longer forms for ‘of’ are the obviously 
parallel td and nd. 

The rolled R has, however, come into Hausa in other positions via loan- 
words. Thus Arabic r seems invariably to be rendered as R. The occurrence 
of R, therefore, in other than syllable final position may be considered an 
indication of probable foreign origin while the occurrence of 7 in any posi- 
tion is usually an indication that we are dealing with an inherited word. 
Note, for example, that in the instance of Hausa k’drdmi: ‘small’, cited 
earlier as being the source of Kanuri kardmi, both the criterion of k’ and 
flapped r lead to this same conclusion. It likewise bolsters our confidence in 
this criterion to see that a number of terms for political offices ending in the 
Kanuri suffix -ma, and universally admitted to be loan words from Kanuri, 
have R in non-final position in the syllable, e.g. Hausa Ré:md and yaRi:ma. 


* Examples include Hausa sdr-(ki) ‘king’ Akkadian garru ‘king’, Egyptian sr ‘high 
official’; Hausa furé: ‘flower’ =Hebrew pari ‘fruit’; Hausa k’d:rd: ‘cry out’=Semitic 
*garaia ‘call’. 
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An important, in most instances a decisive criterion is that of gram- 
matical analysability in the source language and lack of such analysability 
in the borrowing language. In the examples of names for political offices, 
these forms all contain the common Kanuri suffix -ma ‘possessor’ and the 
first part can usually be interpreted as a place name or otherwise in Kanuri, 
while no analysis is possible in Hausa. Finally, among two-language 
inferences, the criterion of semantic clustering may sometimes be em- 
ployed. We would consider it unlikely that a particular language would 
borrow terms for ‘stirrup’ and ‘saddle’ from another language but that the 
term for ‘bridle’ should have moved in the other direction. This is, of 
course, in itself a weak criterion, to which we resort only when other 
methods have failed. 

We turn now to multiple language methods. Whenever a form occurs 
elsewhere than in the two languages we are considering, this wider distri- 
bution is relevant. It also raises the possibility that the form has not been 
borrowed by one of the two languages we are investigating, but has been 
derived independently from the same or different sources. Thus forms 
that are found in Kanuri, Hausa and Arabic may have been borrowed from 
Arabic independently or have passed from Arabic into Hausa via Kanuri, 
or from Arabic into Kanuri via Hausa. Often the additional evidence from 
other languages will enable us to distinguish the source language and the 
borrowing language in cases where the two-language criteria are not, of 
themselves, sufficient to decide the case. 

In multilanguage cases we have, in part, a wider sphere of application for 
the two-language criteria mentioned, simply applied to more pairs of 
languages. Partly, however, new methods can be brought into play. One 
such new criterion is semantic nearness to the meaning in the source langu- 
age. For example, Hausa hillim ‘always’ must be connected with Kanuri 
killum ‘every day’. None of the two-language criteria mentioned gives any 
basis for decision as to the direction of borrowing. However, the meaning 
of the Kanuri form is the same as that of Arabic colloquial kull yu:m 
‘every day’. Therefore, the direction of borrowing is Arabic-~Kanuri— 
Hausa. Otherwise we would have to assume that Kanuri had, by a strange 
accident, changed the meaning from ‘always’ to ‘every day’ so that it 
happened to coincide with the original Arabic meaning.’ 

A second and very important criterion is based on comparative linguistic 
method. Ifa form is found in languages related to one of the languages, and 
in such a manner as to indicate that it is a cognate form, but not in languages 
related to the other, then it must be older in the first language, which must 
then be adjudged the source language. This criterion will be abundantly 
illustrated in the examples discussed later in this paper. It is tacitly 


7 However, F. W. Parsons, of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, to 
whom I am indebted for comments regarding this paper, informs me that, contrary to the 
dictionaries available to me, kullum can mean ‘every day’ in Hausa. In this case, the 
methodological point still stands, but the specific example cited here is invalid since no 
decision can be made. 
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assumed in many instances where our knowledge of the general situation of 
contact and the existence of earlier literary sources for Arabic make us 
assume Arabic origin almost automatically. If we had to rely on synchronic 
linguistic evidence only, the criterion of occurrence of cognate forms in 
related languages would usually in itself suffice. Consider, for example, the 
Swahili word kitabu, which is known to be borrowed from Arabic kita:b. 
The interesting fact here is that the criterion of morphological analys- 
ability, which is usually decisive, gives the strange result that the form is 
analysable in both languages. For, by the process called folk etymology by 
linguists, ki-tabu has been analysed as containing the frequent hr- class 
prefix and forms the plural vi-tabu. In the absence of written records, the 
criterion of cognate forms in related languages would be decisive, for there 
is no common Bantu root *-tabu, whereas k-t-b, which is the root of kita:bu 
in Arabic, is found in other Semitic languages; e.g. Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Finally, there is the criterion of geographic distribution of the form as a 
whole. Thus Hausa wanzd:mi: ‘barber’ and Kanuri wanzdm ‘profession of 
barbering’, wdnzammd ‘barber’ must be connected and are probably 
ultimately from Arabic hajja:m. However, none of the criteria thus far 
mentioned is sufficient to decide the direction of borrowing as between 
Hausa and Kanuri. The whole question is put in a different light when we 


“find that Songhai has wandjam ‘barber’, while apparently no language east 


of Kanuri has the form. Hausa then becomes the probable source for the 
Kanuri form. 

A selected number of examples of cultural-historical terms are now 
considered in which the Kanuri provenience of Hausa terms seems certain 
or highly probable. The list is, of course, far from exhaustive, nor is the 
existence of important loan words which moved in the opposite direction, 
from Hausa into Kanuri, denied. 


1. Hausa Rubu-:tu:, Kanuri (Lukas) ravdts ‘writing’.6 A number of 
independent criteria all indicate the Kanuri origin of the Hausa word for 
‘writing’ beyond any reasonable doubt. Hausa has here the rolled R in 
non-syllable final position, normally an indication of foreign origin as 
mentioned earlier. Likewise, on the phonetic side, Kanuri has the high 
central unrounded vowel a, which is phonetically between 7 and u and does 
not exist in Hausa. It appears as 7 and u, occasionally as a, in Hausa words 
taken from Kanuri. Since Kanuri has and u in addition to a, while Hausa 
has only z and u, the appearance of Kanuri a in suspected borrowings is 
usually an indication of Kanuri origin. The argument is in principle 
similar to that concerning Hausa k’ and k versus Kanuri k, considered 
earlier, with the roles of the two languages reversed. 

More decisive than either of these phonetic arguments is the morpho- 
logic one. The suffix -¢a in Kanuri is a regular method of forming verbal 


8 Intervocalically the phoneme 6 appears as a voiced bilabial continuant in the dialect 
of Kanuri described by Lukas. This sound is written v by Lukas. The transcription used 
here is phonemic and transcribes this phoneme as 3 in all positions. 
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nouns from verb roots. In this instance, it forms the verbal noun in 
regular grammatical fashion from the verb root rabd- ‘to write’. There is no 
such grammatical formative in Hausa. 

Finally, the age of the root rabd- in Kanuri is guaranteed by the existence 
of a verb arbu in the related languages Teda and Daza with the meaning 
‘to draw’. Thus, just as with Anglo-Saxon ‘write’, originally ‘to scratch’, 
an indigenous word has been semantically extended to cover the new 
notion of writing. 

There are, then, four independent arguments for Kanuri origin. We 
might add a fifth, the fact of semantic clustering, as indicated by the next 
word to be treated, that for ‘reading’. 


2. Hausa kdRd:tu:, Kanuri kardts ‘reading’. The parallelism of these 
forms to the words for ‘writing’ is obvious. Here again the presence 
of the regular Kanuri verbal noun suffix -#4 is decisive for Kanuri origin in 
Hausa.® There is, however, a difference in that the verb stem -kard- in 
Kanuri is obviously a borrowing from Arabic gara‘a ‘to read’ and is 
therefore not an indigenous root as in the case of the verb ‘to write’. 


3. Hausa kd:siwd:, Kanuri kasigu ‘market’. In the Kanuri dialect 
described by Lukas, from which the above form is cited, the phoneme g is 
pronounced asa voiced continuant between vowels. In the Kanembu dialect 
it disappears, so that we have kasi: ‘market’ ; kati: ‘lie’ equivalent to Kanuri 
katugu, etc. The Hausa reinterpretation of the final u, not a very common 
noun termination, by the common ending -wa:, is therefore easily under- 
stood. At any rate, that the Kanuri and Hausa forms are connected is not 
in doubt. The Kanuri kdstigu is from Arabic su:q ‘market’, with the Kanuri 
noun-forming prefix ka-. The treatment of Arabic q in non-initial position 
as g is normal in Kanuri. The Kanuri noun-forming prefix ka- is at present 
obsolescent, but is found in a number of loan words as well as in several 
derivative formations in Kanuri itself. In several instances, nouns with k- 
prefix occur in Kanuri where the related Teda or Daza have the same root 
without this prefix. The k- noun-forming prefix is widespread in Sudanic, 

. and its occurrence in Kanuri is an important piece of grammatical evidence 
linking Central Saharan with the general Sudanic family. 

Clear examples of k- prefix in internal Kanuri formations include gala- 
‘to put in office’, kagala ‘a political office’ (Barth), Kanembu soto- ‘to give 
hospitality’ compared to kusoto ‘guest’ (Koelle). Comparative examples are 
Kanuri kdgdl ‘anvil’ as against Daza agele ‘masse servant a frapper sur 
l’enclume’ and Kanuri kamdii ‘ant’ compared to Daza melle with the same 
meaning. Most relevant for the present purpose are examples of the k- 
prefixed to loan words, particularly from Arabic. Examples are kandsar 
‘victory’<Arabic nasr; kullu ‘bead’ <Arabic lu‘lu‘; kaligimo ‘camel’ < 


®* A borrowing into Hausa directly from the Arabic verbal noun gira :’at—is highly 
unlikely since this would be taken over normally as *kird :’a and because of the parallelism 
with the noun for ‘writing’. 
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Berber alyem. Sometimes the k- is prefixed to the Arabic article. This 
explains the kal- in kdlgétan ‘cotton’ as against Arabic qutn; Kanembu 
kalgama ‘wheat’ <Arabic gamh. 

The evidence is therefore conclusive that Kanuri ka-stigi is borrowed 
from Arabic su:q ‘market’ and then passed into Hausa as kd :stiwd:. 


4. Hausa ga:Ru: ‘wall of compound; at Katsina, town wall’, Kanuri 
gart ‘wall’. The sole linguistic reason for considering this a loan from 
Kanuri into Hausa is the presence of the rolled R in non-final position in 
the syllable. In all other examples considered, however, this has been 
shown to be a reliable criterion. The argument for Kanuri as the source 
language would be decisively strengthened if Daza guru ‘mur en pierre ou 
terre’ is cognate. However, it may well be a borrowing from Kanuri. 
Hausa 6/Rni ‘walled city’ is probably also borrowed from Kanuri barné.1° 
Here the sole linguistic criterion is the presence of a in the Kanuri form 
and this evidence is not definitive. 


5. Hausa bindiga, Kanuri bénddga ‘gun’. This is of ultimate Arabic 
origin and specifically from Libyan, probably Tripolitanian or Murzuk, 
variant bindega as opposed to Egyptian and modern Classical bundu:q, 
bundugiyya, all from the Arabic word for ‘Venice’. All these are different 


-from the terms for ‘gun’ current in Tunisia and the western Maghrib. The 


linguistic evidence for Kanuri as the source of the Hausa form is again the 
presence of a in Kanuri. There is independent historical evidence that guns 
first appeared in this area in Bornu towards the end of the sixteenth 
century.!! 


6. Hausa siRdi, Kanuri sarda ‘saddle’. The source is Arabic sarj. The 
rendition of Arabic j by d is rare, perhaps unique. This fact precludes inde- 
pendent borrowing from Arabic. The argument rests again on Kanuri a. 
In this instance, it is particularly plausible since Hausa 7 for Arabic a 
would be very unusual, but with Kanuri a as the intermediary becomes 
readily explicable. . 


7. Kanuri dibind, Hausa dabi:no ‘date, date palm’. The Kanuri word is 
derived from late Egyptian (Coptic) tz-bine ‘date, date palm’ in which ¢7- 
is the prefixed feminine singular article. A parallel instance of borrowing 
with the feminine article is Arabic timsa:h ‘crocodile’ from Coptic tt-msah 
‘the crocodile’. Nubian has also borrowed the Coptic word as benti, 
without the Coptic article and with its own noun-forming suffix -tz. Coptic 
may also be the source of Berber tint, tiint (<tiwini<tibini?). The form 
of the article ¢7- suggests the Delta dialect Bohairic as the source, although 

10H. R. Palmer, Sudanese Memoirs (3 vols., Lagos, 1928), 111, 89 assumes that birni in 
Hausa is a loan-word from Arabic. Its use as a proper name for the Bornu capital that was 
established after the centre of the empire shifted from Kanem suggests that it is originally 
a Kanuri word. 


11 Guns were acquired by Idris Alooma from Tripoli. Cf. S. J. Hogben, The Muham- 
madan Emirates of Nigeria (Oxford, 1930), 39-40. 
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ti- occurs in Upper Egypt alongside of ta-. The argument for its being 


of Kanuri origin in Hausa is largely based on geographical distribution. | 


The Egyptian origin of this term does not exclude a post-Islamic origin. 
The absence of similar forms in Wadai and Darfur and the existence of 
independent borrowing in Nubian suggests a northern route via the 
Libyan oases to Egypt. 


8. Hausa bd:ba:nt:, ba:ba:, Kanuri baba ‘father’s sister’. 


9. Hausa Ra:fa:, Ra:fa:ni:, Kanuri rdba (Koelle rafa) ‘mother’s brother’. 
These may be considered together. The argument for Kanuri origin rests 
on the presence of rolled R in non-final syllable position in Hausa in 
Ra:fa:, on the existence of variants with -n7: which in all probabilities reflect 
the Kanuri first person possessive suffix -m/ and the existence of cognate 
forms for both of these words in Teda and Daza. These are Teda, Daza 
baha ‘father’s sister’ and Teda dihi, Daza dehi ‘mother’s brother’. In Daza 
and Teda h and f vary with each other intervocalically and our existing 
sources sometimes give alternative forms of the same word; e.g. Daza 





efire, ehire ‘wing’. Again Teda and Taza have lehille, lefille< Arabic al- ; 
fidda ‘silver’. Hence -f- as the earlier form is reasonable. The -A- in baha is 


probably analogical with the semantically connected form for ‘mother’s 


brother’. Further, Teda, Daza d- regularly corresponds to Kanuri 7; e.g. | 


Daza dag- ‘to love’ and Kanuri rag- ‘to love’ and likewise in other cognate 
forms. The case for the Kanuri forms being cognate to the Teda and Daza 


forms is thus a strong one, and in conjunction with the phonetic and | 
grammatical factors cited earlier, the evidence is conclusive for Kanuri | 


origin. 


In addition to the examples treated in detail here, there is the whole | 
series of names for political titles, ending in the Kanuri suffix -ma, whose | 
Kanuri origin is not in dispute.4* In summary, it may be said that a | 


relatively small number of basic nouns having to do with the religious, 


political, economic and social spheres of Hausa culture are certainly, or in | 


some instances, with high probability, borrowed from Kanuri and bear | 


witness to a long continued and important influence upon the Hausa of 
their eastern Kanuri-speaking neighbours. 


12 For a list of these terms and their occurrences in other languages in Nigeria see 
Westermann, op. cit. 159-60. 
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THE SOMALI CONQUEST OF THE 
HORN OF AFRICA 


By I. M. Lewis 


ONE of the most sustained and in its effects far-reaching movements of 
population in the recent history of North Eastern Africa is the expansion 
of the Hamitic Somali from the shores of the Gulf of Aden to the plains of 
Northern Kenya over the last ten centuries. Although written historical 
evidence is available for only a few periods, oral tradition is so abundant, 
and from a variety of sources both inside and outside Somaliland, so much 
in agreement, that it is possible to reconstruct much of this Somali migra- 
tion, at least in broad outline, with what I believe is a fairly high degree of 
probability. 

This conclusion requires some comment. Some recent examinations of 
tribal tradition by social anthropologists! have emphasized the extent to 
which tradition, like legend, is a medium readily adjusted to contemporary 


-conditions rather than an unequivocal historical record. And whether this 


applies equally to all tribal societies certainly a full understanding of their 
contemporary social structure is an essential pre-requisite for a just evalua- 
tion of their traditions. In Somaliland as far as oral evidence is concerned 
the traditional records of tribal movement usually bear little relation to 
contemporary social relationships and cannot therefore be discounted as 
mere rationalizations of the present. Moreover, for those periods where 
reliable documentary evidence is available there is generally a good measure 
of agreement between the written and the verbal record. I am not claiming 
of course that there is no mythological element in Somali traditions and 
legends. For myth certainly becomes important in those legends and 
traditions which connect particular Somali groups to noble Arabian 
families, but this is a sphere which though related to tribal movement is not 
directly concerned with it. 

But although it is thus possible to uncover the main trends of Somali 
movements and their general chronological sequence, Somali origins remain 


_obscure. Indeed the ethnic name ‘Somali’ itself is not recorded until the 


fifteenth century, by which time the migrations I outline here were well 
under way. Nor are studies of Somali physical characters very helpful here. 
They suggest, and I include the results of recent blood group research,” 
a blend of African and Arab or Asian characters. Thus despite their 


1 See, for example, I. G. Cunnison, History on the Luapula (Oxford, 1951); J. van Velsen, 
‘Notes on the history of the Lakeside Tonga of Nyasaland’, African Studies (1959), 105-17. 
2? See K. L. G. Goldsmith, The Blood Groups of Somali Tribes with special reference to 
Anthropology (1959, MS). 
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generally higher stature and often darker colour in comparison with Arabs, 
Somali physical features nonetheless bear the firm imprint of the long 
contact of Somaliland with Arabia. But it is impossible to determine yet 
whether the Somali are to be regarded as an independent Hamitic stock, or 
whether rather they are to be considered as a heavily Arabicized segment of 
that other great branch of the Eastern Hamites, the Galla, with whom they 
are also closely connected historically. In any event, whatever their true 
ethnic origins, today all Somali ultimately trace descent patrilineally from 
noble Arabian lineages. At the same time they are inordinately proud of 
being Somali and their claims to Arabian origins, whatever their truth or 
falsity, have to be understood in the light of the passionate attachment of 
Somali to Islam. It is at this point as I have indicated that historical tradi- 
tion merges into myth and legend and sets a difficult problem of inter- 
pretation. I shall examine and attempt to interpret a few specific traditions 
of this kind later. 


I 


Today the Somali number at least two and a half million* and dominate 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean coasts of Ethiopia, from the Gulf of Tajura 
in French Somaliland to the Northern Province of Kenya. They are 
essentially a pastoral people, as they have been for centuries, following a 
restricted nomadism in which the average pastoralist moves widely but with 
a certain regularity with his herds of camels, flocks of sheep and goats, and 
in suitable regions, cattle. Agriculture is most developed and has a tradi- 
tion going back several centuries in the more favourable regions between 
the Shebelle and Juba Rivers of southern Somalia. Here it seems to have 
been adopted by nomadic Somali settlers from their Bantu predecessors. 
In northern Somaliland, while there are indications that terraced agri- 
culture was practised in the past near what are now ruined towns, here in 
its present form cultivation, chiefly sorghum, is recent, restricted mainly 
to the west of the British Protectorate and Harar Province of Ethiopia, and 
the techniques involved have been directly borrowed from the neighbouring 
agricultural Galla of Ethiopia. 

Thus there is a general geographical division between the dry north and 
the better watered areas of southern Somalia. To some extent the primary 
division of the Somali nation into two great congeries of clans—the Samile 
or Somali proper, and the Sab, coincides with this geographical division. 
Most of the Samile are pastoralists moving over the arid terrain of northern 
and central Somaliland, but also spilling over into the scarcely less hostile 


3 French Somaliland has a population of about 28,000 Somali (as well as 26,000 ‘Afar 
or Danakil, a closely related Hamitic people); the British Protectorate has an estimated 
640,000 Somali; Harar Province of Ethiopia about 500,000 Somali; Somalia has between 
a million and a quarter and two million Somali; and the Northern Province of Kenya 
about 80,000. Other immigrant Somali populations are found elsewhere in East Africa 
and in Aden. 
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conditions of Juvaland and the Northern Province of Kenya. The Sab on 
the other hand are chiefly cultivators and occupy the more fertile regions 
between the Juba and Shebelle Rivers in southern Somalia. 

Each community is divided by patrilineal descent into a number of large 
agnatic groups which may conveniently be called ‘clan-families’. These 
range in population from about a quarter of a million to one million persons. 
The Samile, who considerably outnumber the Sab, have four main clan- 
families—the Dir, Isaq, and Hawiye, and the Daréd who strictly are only 
related to the others on their maternal side. The Sab, with a total strength 
of about half a million, comprise only two clan-families—the Digil, and 
Rananwin. I mention these groups here by name since it will be necessary 
to refer to them individually in the account which follows. Each clan- 
family, whether of Samile or Sab, is further segmented into what can only 
be described as a vast series of clans and lineages. And it is necessary to 
point out here that every Somali group has a genealogy which has some 
historical content, and which also represents the way in which contempor- 
ary groups combine and divide in the present political structure of Somali 
society. I do not discuss the historical content of genealogies further here 
or the way in which they appear to be foreshortened over the genera- 
tions since no extensive use of genealogical chronologies is made in this 


" paper.* 


The Samale and Sab communities differ not only in economy and 
technology but also in culture and social organization. In language their 
speech differs perhaps to much the same degree as French differs from 
Italian. In their social organization and social values the Samiale pastoral- 
ists can be loosely characterized as democratic almost to the point of 
anarchy; they have clan-heads, often styled ‘Sultan’, but these have little 
authority and there is no formal hierarchy of chiefly offices—in short no 
instituted government. The southern cultivating Sab, on the other hand, 
are less bellicose and have a more hierarchical political organization in which 
there is respect for authority. Again, the political units of the Sab are 
generally founded on territorial interests and geographical propinquity, 
while amongst the pastoralists the lineages which are their political units 
are not rigidly associated with specific localities, but widely dispersed in the 
pastures and only mobilized when they are threatened by hostile groups. 
These differences, indicated here very generally, can be seen to conform to 
the contrasting environments in which the two communities live. They also 
reflect the ethnic history of Somaliland and its different characteristics in 
the two areas. 

In Somaliland as a whole there have been three distinct ethnic move- 
ments. Before the incursions from the north of the Hamitic Galla and 
Somali, southern Somalia, at least between the rivers, was occupied by a 
mixed negroid or Bantu population which seems to have contained at least 


*On this point see my ‘Force and Fission in Northern Somali lineage structure’, 
American Anthropologist, (December 1960). 
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two main cultural elements and which was known to the early Arab geo- 
graphers as the ‘Zengi’ (Blacks). The major element consisted of negroid 
and partly Bantu cultivators living as sedentaries along the Juba and She- 
belle Rivers and in fertile pockets between them. They figure in Galla and 
Somali traditions, especially in the folk traditions of those Digil and 
Rahanwin peoples who entered this area from the north and settled amongst 
the ‘Blacks’ as an aristocracy. Something of their life and social organiza- 
tion is preserved in a late Arabic compilation (The ‘Book of the Zengi’) 
found in the possession of the Kadi of Kismayu in 1923 and recently 
published by Cerulli.5 This document, the work apparently of a series of 
hands at different periods, is probably also largely based on folk-traditions 
but provides more detailed information than the latter today offer. These 


sources are confirmed by more tangible evidence. Remnants, partly - 


Swahili-speaking, reinforced by ex-slaves from further south, survive today 
in five distinct communities along the Shebelle River and in two on the 
Juba. Others today are found at Baidoa in the hinterland between the 
rivers, and also in Brava district: indeed in the ancient town of Brava itself 
a Swahili dialect, Chimbalazi, is still spoken. 

The second pre-Hamitic population, less numerous than the riverine 
cultivators, was a hunting and fishing people living an apparently nomadic 
existence. Their present-day descendants, much modified by Hamitic 
influence, survive in scattered hunting groups in Jubaland and southern 
Somalia where they are generally known as Ribi (or WaRibi) and as Boni 
(or WaBoni). Physically it has been suggested tentatively that they contain 
Bushman-like elements. But their physical characteristics have not been 
intensively studied.* They appear to have been politically and economically 
linked to the Bantu sedentaries, and still today small hunting communities 
of this stock are found living under the tutelage of more powerful negroid 
groups in southern Somalia. 

Today the descendants of this mixed Zengi population contribute some 
80,000 persons to the population of Somalia and are in no sense an insigni- 
ficant element. It is impossible, however, to estimate their numbers before 
the Galla and Somali invasions. Nor is it possible to determine their early 
distribution with any accuracy. By about the tenth century it seems that 
these pre-Hamites did not extend north of the Shebelle, and were there in 
contact with the Galla who in turn were under pressure from the expanding 
Somali concentrated in the north-east part of the Horn. This distribution 
deduced from oral tradition fi = -upport in the records of the early Arab 
geographers who refer to the Hamitic peoples of the north by the classical 
name Berberi, and distinguish them in physical features and culture from 
the Zengi to their south. 


5 See E. Cerulli, Somalia I (Rome, 1957), 231-357. 

6 For a recent discussion of the racial affinities of the Boni see V. L. Grottanelli, ‘ Note 
sui Bon Cacciatori di bassa casta dell’Oltregiuba’, Annali Lateranensi (1957); and R. 
Battaglia, ‘I Bon di Hola Wager nell’Oltregiuba’, Annali Lateranensi (1957). 
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II 


Before following the great Hamitic advance south which displaced much 
of this earlier Zengi population, and led eventually to the present distribu- 
tion of peoples in Somaliland and in part to those in Ethiopia, it is necessary 
to refer briefly to the early phases of Arab settlement on the Somali coast. 
This is essential since Arab colonization introduced a more diversified 
technological culture; a more centralized system of government which, 
however restricted its influence, nevertheless made itself felt even in 
nomadic areas; and finally and most importantly brought Islam, the unify- 
ing force which played such an important part in the conquest of Abys- 
sinia by scattered and disunited nomads in the sixteenth century. And 
indirectly if not directly the absorption of Arabian settlers stimulated the 
movements of expansion of the Somali and Galla. 

There can be little doubt that Arabian penetration along the northern 
and eastern Somali coasts began at a very early period. Certainly here and 
in the south shortly after the hejira (622 A.D.) Muslim Arabs and Persians 
were developing a string of coastal settlements, many of them probably a 
legacy from Himyarite times. From their condition today, from traditional 
sources, and from such documentary evidence as is available it is clear 


‘that in these towns Arab traders and proselytisers settled as local aristo- 


cracies bringing the faith, to a varying degree marrying local Somali 
women, and eventually giving rise to a mixed Somali-Arab culture and 
society. This new culture, by no means uniform throughout the coastal 
ports, is the Somali counterpart to the much more extensive Swahili 
culture of the East African coast. 

Typical of these centres of Arab settlement in northern Somaliland are 
the ancient ports of Zeila and Berbera. Zeila first appears in the record of 
the Arab geographers at the end of the ninth century when it is mentioned 
by al- Yaqibi, and later writers describe it in increasing although never very 
extensive detail. Berbera, which conserves the name given in classical 
times to the northern coast as a whole, is probabiy of at least similar 
antiquity although the first Arab author to mention the port is Ibn Sa‘id, 
writing in the thirteenth century. Thereafter beyond the fact that the port 
was sacked by Saldanha in 1518, little is known of its history until the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries— at least from documentary sources. 
The case is much the same with Mait, another centre of considerable 
antiquity, lying to the east on the coast of what is today the Erigavo District 
of the British Protectorate. I mention this port here because it is one of the 
most important centres in the history of Somali tribal movements and its 
ruins, which are extensive and have not yet been excavated, urgently require 
archaeological examination. 

Of these northern ports most is known of Zeila. This town was politically 
the most important of the Arab settlements in the north and owed its 
economic prosperity to its geographical position as one of the chief ports 
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of early Abyssinia in the trade with Arabia and the Orient. Through Zeila 
local Somali produce, consisting chiefly of hides and skins, precious gums, 
ghee, and ostrich feathers, and slaves and ivory from the Abyssinian 
hinterland, was exported; and cloth, dates, iron, weapons, and chinaware 
and pottery imported. Politically Zeila was originally the centre of the 
Muslim emirate of Adal, part of the state of Ifat, which lay in the plateau 
region of eastern Shoa. From the period at which the port enters Islamic 
history it had apparently a mixed Arab, Somali and ‘Afar population. 
The last-named people, known to Arab writers from the time of Ibn Sa‘id 
as Danakil, are closely related ethnically to the Somali and today make up 
about half the population of French Somaliland. In the course of time, no 
one knows exactly when, these three elements fused to form a distinctive 
Zeila culture and a Zeila dialect which was a blend of Arabic, Somali and 
‘Afar. No doubt other minor ethnic elements also contributed; certainly 
Persians and Indians settled in the port at an early period, but the main 
elements in the Zeila culture are Arab, Somali and ‘Afar. The Zeila com- 
munity preserved its identity and much of its culture until late in the 
nineteenth century. At that time the construction of the railway between 
the Abyssinian hinterland and Jibuti in French Somaliland and the steady 
rise to prosperity of this new outlet for Abyssinian trade led to the final 
collapse of the ancient port. Today Zeila is deserted, an empty place of 
crumbling mosques and saints’ tombs, and its ancient population has almost 
completely disappeared. 

While these northern coastal centres were developing between the 
seventh and tenth centuries, Arab settlers were opening a similar series of 
ports in the south. Of these the largest and most important were Mogadishu 
(today capital of Somalia), Brava, and Merca—all commercial centres de- 
pendent for their prosperity upon the entrepdét trade between Abyssinia 
and Arabia and the markets of the East. The evidence of the early Arab 
geographers and local inscriptions and documents discovered by Cerulli’ 
establish that by the first half of the tenth century Arab and Persian 
colonizers had settled in Mogadishu in considerable numbers, thirty or 
forty years before the foundation of Kilwa further south. There is similar 
evidence to show that Merca and Brava are of about the same antiquity. 
Thus by the tenth century a ring of coastal centres had been established 
largely by Arab settlers (the position further inland is less clear), and 
through these ports Islam and Arab trade had gained a firm foothold in 
Somaliland, and the ground had been prepared for Muslim expansion in 
the area. 


III 


About the tenth century when these coastal centres were developing it 
will be recalled that much of southern Somalia was still occupied by the 
pre-Hamitic Zengi while to the north lay the Galla and Somali. It has 

? See E. Cerulli, Somalia I (Rome, 1957). 
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generally been assumed that the Galla occupied much if not all of northern 
Somaliland prior to the Somali. And recent research has lent firm support 
to this view. The best evidence for this depends upon Somali oral tradition, 
upon the presence today of residual pockets of Galla amongst the northern 
Somali—especially in the west and Ogaden region, and the fact that a 
number of place-names in the British Protectorate are almost certainly of 
Galla origin.* It appears, however, that by about this time the Dir Somali— 
universally regarded as the oldest Somali community—were already esta- 
blished as a small Somali nucleus along most of the northern coastal strip 
and were pressing upon their Galla neighbours inland. 

But the first major impetus to Somali migration which tradition records 
is the arrival from Arabia of Sheikh Isma‘il Jabarti about the tenth or 
eleventh century, and the expansion of his descendants, the Daréd clan- 
family, from their early seat in the north-east corner of northern Somalia. 
It is impossible to date this movement absolutely but from subsequent 
events it seems most likely that it should be ascribed to this period. This 
was followed, some two centuries later, by the arrival, also from Arabia, 
of Sheikh Isaq, founder of the Isaq Somali who settled a little to the west 
of the Daréd in what is today Erigavo District of the British Protectorate. 
Sheikh Isaéq made his capital the ancient city of Mait where his domed 


“tomb stands today, and, like his predecessor Sheikh Dard, married with 


the local Dir Somali. Today in Northern Somaliland the Dir, although in 
contact with the Isaq on their western fringes, have little effective contact 
with the Dard, yet the affinal connexions of the three peoples are pre- 
served in their genealogies. It is also possible to establish some sort of 
chronological relationship between Iséq and Daréd from the fact that the 
founding ancestors of some Daréd clans married daughters of Sheikh 
Isaq and this evidence corresponds well with a gap of about two centuries 
between the two Sheikhs. 

The folk traditions describing the life and works of these two founding 
ancestors, today venerated as saints, have been collected with hymns in 
praise of them in a number of manuscript and published hagiologies. This 
is not the place to discuss these in detail. It is sufficient to say here that they 
embroider the folk traditions considerably and, with a wealth of unlikely 
circumstantial detail, link Dardd and Isaq with Arabia. Indeed, one recently 
published Daréd hagiology claims a connexion between Daréd and a well- 
known Arabian saint which is almost certainly false, and which since the 
Arabian saint in question died in 1403 contradicts the burden of oral 
tradition on the chronological precedence of Dardd over Sheikh Isaq. 
No Arabist, I think, would accept the particular pedigrees claimed for 
Dard and Isaq, at least not as set forth in their published hagiologies. Yet 
the fact remains that Arabians such as Isaq and Daréd did over the cen- 
turies settle in Somaliland and found local Somali lineages. As the matter 


8 The evidence is discussed in I. M. Lewis, ‘The Galla in Northern Somaliland’, 
Rassegna di Studi Etiopici (1960), xv. 
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stands at present I believe that the Daréd and Isaq legends, however 
doubtful their precise historical content, nonetheless represent the growth 
and expansion of the Dardd and Isaq peoples about the time claimed for 
the arrival of their founders in Somaliland. 

If this is accepted we can conclude that about the twelfth century the 
Dir and Daréd, and later the Iséq, were pressing upon their Galla neigh- 
bours and the great series of movements which finally disestablished the 
latter can be said to have begun. Folk tradition today offers little informa- 
tion as to the causes of this Somali movement. One can conjecture that 
climatic conditions—a series of severe droughts, for example—may have 
stimulated a general movement in search of new pastures. Almost cer- 
tainly also increased immigration from Arabia was a contributory factor. For 
in an arid country where there is always a very precarious balance between 
sufficiency and famine, small increases in population can exert a marked 
effect. But however uncertain the causes of this migration are, there can be 
no doubt of its general direction. An analysis of clan traditions shows that 
in their advance south the Somali followed two main routes, moving either 
down the valley of the Shebelle River and its tributaries, or along the line of 
coastal wells on the Indian Ocean coast. 

This Somali movement immediately led the Galla to push westwards 
towards Ethiopia where, as Huntingford® suggests, they seem to have 
already begun their penetration of the Harar Highlands in the twelfth 
century. An Arabic chronicle of the rulers of Zeila’® makes it possible to 
refer a local tradition of Somali conflict with the Galla in the Hargeisa 
region to the same century. Thus at this time it appears that the Galla still 
occupied much of the hinterland in the centre of what is today the Pro- 
tectorate. And from similar traditions of conflict with the Daréd, the Galla 
were still also in the east of northern Somaliland, but in both areas losing 
ground to the militant and recently converted Muslim Somali. 

In their turn the Dir vacated north-eastern Somaliland, leaving there the 
few residual minority communities which provide evidence of their earlier 
occupation. They moved westwards behind one flank of the Galla, always 
according to tradition struggling with them, and eventually established 
themselves in the west of the Protectorate and French Somaliland where the 
‘Ise and Gadabirsi clans are their strongest representatives today. Further 
evidence for this reconstruction of their movements comes from the 
distribution of the graves of the ‘Ise and Gadabirse clan ancestors. These 
lie close to Sheikh Isaq’s tomb at Mait in Erigavo District, several hundred 
miles from the grazing areas of the two clans today. Folk tradition also 
records the movement of other Dir groups from the east into the 


® See G. W. B. Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia (1955), 19. 

10 There are several versions of this chronicle; one has been published by Cerulli, 
Documenti Arabi per la Storia dell’Etiopia (Rome, 1931), 4-15. The document refers to 
Sheikh Aw Barkhadle, one of the ancestors of the Walashama‘ dynasty of Ifat who settled 
near Hargeisa teaching Islam. He is regarded as one of the Fathers of Somali Islam and 
his tomb is a famous place of pilgrimage. 
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_ Harar-Jigjiga region of Ethiopia where they are today. Other Dir thrust 
| south. This general movement seems by the sixteenth and seventeenth 
| centuries to have proceeded to a point where the Daréd and Isaq had taken 
» over much of northern Somaliland and the Ogzden Province of Ethiopia. 
| So that almost certainly by the seventeenth century the distribution 
| of clans and peoples in northern Somaliland had become much as it is 
| today. 


In step with these Somali movements in the north the Galla were 


| increasingly thrust westwards and south and ultimately into Ethiopia 
_ where, however, their main invasion was delayed until the sixteenth 


century.11 As they withdrew, their predecessors, the negroid Zengi, were 
thrust further into Kenya. At the same time, the Somali were continuing 
their drive south, in the early stages, to some extent by-passing the 
established Galla. 

We owe most of our knowledge of this southerly Somali expansion to 
the painstaking research of Dr Enrico Cerulli.12 According to Cerulli’s 
examination of folk traditions in the south, the earliest Somali to enter this 
area were the Jidu, who having pressed south settled for a time on the 
Shebelle River, and then thrust across it towards the coast near Merca. 
When this took place is not clear. Tradition in the Mogadishu-Warsheikh 
‘area refers to the arrival of the first Somali settlers from the north in three 
waves: first the Jidu, then the Ajuran, and finally the Abgal. The last two 
clans are of the Hawiye clan-family or closely associated with it. The Arab 
geographer Ibn Sa‘id records that in the thirteenth century the land lying 
round the Arabian settlement of Merca was occupied by Hawiye, so that 
although it is impossible to deduce the time of their arrival or of their 
predecessors, the Jidu, it seems that by this century the local distribution 
of peoples was as follows : the Hawiye Somali in the coastal region between 
Itala and Merca; further south and towards the interior the Jidu; and 
finally to the west the Galla. 

In this area local tradition has most to say of the Ajuran, a group tracing 
descent patrilineally to a noble Arabian immigrant on the same pattern as 
the Daréd and Isaq and derived maternally from the Hawiye. Under a 
hereditary dynasty which may have had its seat at Meregh™ the Ajuran 
consolidated their position as the masters of the fertile reaches of the lower 
Shebelle basin and established a commercial connexion with the important 
port of Mogadishu. It seems likely that the commercial fortunes of the 
Ajuran sultanate and Mogadishu were very closely intertwined, and that 
the Ajuran reached the peak of their power in the fifteenth century when 
the evidence from local inscriptions and documents indicates that Moga- 
dishu had reached her greatest prosperity. 


11 This Galla migration is well documented from contemporary sources, the main 
record being Bahrey’s History of the Galla, written about 1593. 

12 This is collected together in E. Cerulli, Somalia I (Rome, 1957). 

18 Meregh lies almost half-way up the coast from Itala towards Obbia. See G. Benardelli, 
Somalia d’Oggi (Jan.-Feb., 1957), 28-35. 
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IV 


Before, however, pursuing the further advance of the Somali, of whom a 
medley of clans now made their presence felt in the south, it is necessary 
to return briefly to events in northern Somaliland, and to the struggle for 
supremacy between the Muslim emirate of Adal and the expanding Abys- 
sinian kingdom. Here there are written records available for the recon- 
struction of the past, though many are not so much contemporary accounts 
as later compilations of oral tradition.14 These show that by the thirteenth 
century the Muslim state of Ifat, which included Adal and the port of 


Zeila, was ruled by the Walashma‘, a dynasty then claiming Arab origins. | 


By this time the rival ambitions of the Muslims and Christians had reached | 


a point where serious strife was inevitable. The initiative was first taken by 
the Muslims. Early in the fourteenth century Haq ad-Din, Sultan of Ifat, 


turned the sporadic and disjointed forays of his predecessors into a full- | 


scale war of aggression and, according to an Arab chronicle of Zeila in my 
possession, for the first time couched his call to arms in terms of a religious 
war against the infidels. 

At first the Muslims were remarkably successful. Christian territory was 
invaded, churches were razed, and Christians forced to apostatize at the 
point of the sword. In 1415, however, the Muslims were routed and the 
ruler of Ifat, Sa‘d-Din, was pursued and eventually killed in his last 
stronghold on the island off the coast of Zeila which to this day bears his 
name. From this period Arab chroniclers refer to Adal itself as the ‘Land 
of Sa‘d ad-Din’. This crushing defeat and Sa‘d ad-Din’s martyrdom, for 
his death soon came to be regarded in this light, took place in the reign of 
the Abyssinian Negus Yeshaq (1414-29), and it is in songs celebrating his 
victories over the Muslims that the name ‘Somali’ is first recorded. 

The Abyssinian victories and the occupation of Zeila virtually extin- 
guished the Muslim kingdom of Ifat; Sa‘d ad-Din’s sons fled to Arabia 
where they sought refuge with the King of Yemen. They were able, 
however, to return a few years later, and the Walashma‘ dynasty then took 
the title of kings of Adal and transferred its capital to Dakar, a centre 
probably situated to the south-east of Harar further from the threat of 
Abyssinian attack. These consequences of Sa‘d ad-Din’s defeat are clear. 
The effects of the Abyssinian victories on the Somali, however, can only be 
conjectured. It seems likely that the ‘Ise and Gadabiirse clans which by 
this time were in the vicinity of Zeila felt some effects from the conquest, 
especially since a local Gadabiirse chronicle refers to the clan’s founding 
ancestor Imam ‘Ali Si‘id (d. 1392) as one of the Muslim leaders fighting 
on the Western flank of Sa‘d ad-Din’s armies.1® 


14 Much of this material has again been collected by Cerulli, one of the most important 
sources being his Documenti Arabi per La Storia dell’ Etiopia (1931). The available evidence 
is discussed fully by. J. S. Trimingham in his Islam in Ethiopia (Oxford, 1952). 

15] shall discuss this chronicle, the work of several hands at different periods, more 
fully elsewhere. 
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Of greater importance as far as the Somali movements of expansion are 
concerned were the campaigns of the sixteenth century when after more 
than a hundred years of fairly peaceful relations with Abyssinia Adal had 
recovered sufficiently to re-enter the conflict. It is possible, as has been 
suggested, that some impetus for the new Muslim onslaught came from a 
Somali movement of expansion at the time. However likely, this is impos- 
sible to establish; what is clear is that in Imam Ahmad Ibrahim al-Ghazi 
(1506-43) the Muslims had at last found the charismatic leader they 
lacked.1® Resounding Muslim victories were won, and the Imam’s armies, 
equipped with cannon imported from Arabia through Zeila, penetrated into 
the heart of Ethiopia after a series of savage battles the memory of which is 
still preserved today. 

Somali forces contributed much to the Imam’s victories. Shihab ad-Din, 
the Muslim chronicler of the period, writing between 1540 and 1560, 
mentions them frequently.*? The most prominent Somali groups in the 
campaigns were the Geri, Marrehan, and Harti—all Dardd clans. Shihab 
ad-Din is very vague as to their distribution and grazing areas, but des- 
cribes the Harti as at the time in possession of the ancient eastern port of 
Mait. Of the Isaq only the Habar Magadle clan seem to have been involved 
and their distribution is not recorded. Finally, several Dir clans also took 


-part. The effective participation of these pastoral nomads, renowned 


‘clutterers of roads’, in the Muslim victories indicates something of the 
power of leadership, spiritual as well as temporal, of the Imam; for the 
Somali were certainly unaccustomed to joining together in common cause 
and did not take easily to military discipline on so wide a front. Certainly 
there can be few occasions in Somali history when so many disparate and 
hostile clans combined together, even for a short time, under one banner. 

This extraordinary outburst of Muslim enterprise, as might be expected, 
was not long sustained. In 1542 the reigning Emperor of Abyssinia 
Galawdéwos, with Portuguese support, routed the Muslims near Lake 
Tana. The Imam was killed and Galawdéwos’ victory marked the final 
extinction of the Muslim threat and decided the fate of Abyssinia in favour 
of the Christian kingdom. Although the Muslims, with Harar as their new 
headquarters, continued the struggle, hoping to reverse the Christian gains, 
they were unsuccessful and the glorious victories of the Imam were never 
repeated. Adal declined rapidly, and from Harar the capital was trans- 
ferred in 1577 to the oasis of Aussa in the scorching Dankali deserts where 
it was thought to be secure from further Abyssinian attack. Here, however, 
it was regularly harried by the Galla and ultimately overthrown by the 
nomadic Danakil, its ancient dynasty disappearing towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


16 The Imam is known popularly to Somali as Ahmad Guray (in Amharic, Granhe)— 
Abmad the left-handed. His origins are virtually unknown, and both the Ethiopian and 
Arab chroniclers throw little light on his ancestry. In Somali tradition he is often confused 
with one of his Somali generals also called Ahmad Guray. 
17 Futuh al-Habasha, ed. and trs. R. Basset (Paris, 1897). 
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Adal’s confines have thus a shifting and fluid history and although 
Somali played an important part in the sixteenth century conquest of 
Abyssinia it is not yet clear to what extent they formed part of the Muslim 
state at other periods. Here it is important to note that Zeila, Berbera, and 
Mait were not the only Muslim towns associated with Adal. At least 
twenty other Muslim centres flourished in the hinterland of what is today 
the British Protectorate and Harar Province of Ethiopia, and it seems, that 
in the sixteenth century at any rate, formed part of the state of Adal. The 
excavation of these sites, some of which include the remains of extensive 
waterworks, is urgently required, not only for the light this should shed on 
Somali history and tribal movements but also for its contribution to the 
fuller understanding of Ethiopian history. A preliminary survey of the 
majority of the ruined towns made some twenty years ago by Curle?® led 
to finds of pottery, beads, and coins which have been dated and which 
show that these Muslim centres flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries at the time when Zeila also reached her greatest prosperity. 


Vv 


Ahmad Granhe’s victories and their reversal by Galawdéwos had at 
least two important effects for the movements of the Galla and Somali in 
the Horn of Africa. Afmad’s attacks led to a concentration of Abyssinian 
forces in the north and apparently to a corresponding weakening of 
Abyssinian resistance in the south-west where the Galla, pressed by the 
Somali, were able to penetrate in very large numbers early in the sixteenth 
century. Subsequently, the recovery of Abyssinia appears to have closed the 
gateway to further Somali expansion in the north-west, and to have led 
the Somali to press increasingly upon the Galla in southern Somalia, thus 
maintaining the Galla thrust into south-western Abyssinia. By this time, 
however, according to oral tradition certain Dardd groups which had 
formed part of the Imam’s armies had already established themselves in the 
Harar-Jigjiga regions where they are today. So that despite the ultimate 
failure of the Muslim cause the movement of the Imam’s armies was 
accompanied by some new Somali expansion in the north-west. 

In the south as the Galla withdrew, northern Somali settlers gathered in 
increasing numbers. New groups of Hawiye immigrants found their way 
to the Shebelle and began to challenge the ascendancy of the Ajuran, 
eventually overthrowing them. Hawiye oral traditions collected by Cerulli 
connect the defeat of the Ajuran with the penetration of Mogadishu by new 
Hawiye settlers and the collapse of the city’s Mudaffar dynasty. A pro- 
visional date of 1624 can be assigned to the latter event since it is recorded 
in a letter written by the Jesuit missionary Father de Velasco, who in that 
year visited Pate and Malindi.” This suggests that the Ajuran lost their 
influence in southern Somalia to new Hawiye settlers early in the seventeenth 


18 A. T. Curle, ‘The ruined towns of Somaliland’, Antiquity (Sept. 1937), 315-27. 
1® See Cerulli, Somalia II (Rome, 1959), 249-51. 
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century. It appears however from local tradition that at that time the zone 
between the Shebelle and Juba Rivers to the south of Bur Hacaba was still 
in the hands of the Galla. 

About the same time, again from the evidence of tradition, the Rahanwin 
Somali who had descended from the north down the valley of the Shebelle 
began to make their presence felt in these regions. They thrust into the 
Baidoa plateau, overcoming its previous occupants, and began to press 
north-westwards towards the Galla at Bur Hacaba. Thus it appears from 
the folk traditions of this area that early in the seventeenth century the 
regions from the coast near Mogadishu westwards in the direction of the 
present Ethiopian frontier were occupied first by the Hawiye, then by the 
Galla, and finally by the Rahanwin. This inferred distribution is confirmed 
by a Portuguese document of 1625 describing the caravan route from 
Mogadishu to Abyssinia.° 

The Rahanwin continued their progress and apparently before the end 
of the century had dislodged the Galla from their stronghold at Bur Hacaba, 
forcing them to withdraw to the south-west and eventually over the Juba 
River to its right bank. This brought further Galla pressure to bear on the 
Zengi whose traditional capital, Shungwaya, was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, according to the ‘Book of Zengi’, in the Juba region.” Thus by the 


~ end of the seventeenth century, the Galla, whose strength must have been 


very considerably reduced by their great thrusts into Ethiopia, had lost 
to the Somali all their former territory as far south as the Juba. But they 
left behind them secure evidence of their former presence in the many Galla 
minority groups today found amongst the Rahanwin and Digil Somali of 
the Shebelle and Juba regions. 

Finally, groups of Dir Somali, whose displacement from northern 
Somaliland by the Daréd and Isaq was by this time almost complete, 
reached the south. The most important of these new immigrants were the 
Bimal clan who came into conflict with the already established Digil, 
conquered them, and eventually settled near Merca where they are today. 
Thus by the eighteenth century southern Somalia as far south as the Juba 
River had assumed its present ethnic composition. 

But the Somali advance did not stop at the Juba. Daréd from the north 
and the Ogaden continued to push south in spite of considerable opposition 
from those clans which had preceded them.” Eventually they reached 
the Shebelle and began to press upon the Digil early in the nineteenth 
century. They were halted, however, by the Rahanwin under the strong 
leadership first of the Gassar Gude, stationed at Lugh Ferrandi** on the 
Juba, and, from about 1840 onwards, of the Gelédi based on the Shebelle. 

20 See Cerulli, Somalia I (Rome, 1957), 67. 41 Thid. 254-5. 

22 Much light on these movements has been thrown by Sir Richard Turnbull’s examina- 
tions of local traditions in Jubaland and the Northern Province of Kenya. I am grateful 
to Sir Richard for access to articles published locally in Kenya and to some of his unpub- 


lished material. 
23 See U. Ferrandi, Lugh, Seconda Spedizione Bottego (Rome, 1903). 
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This forced the new Daréd immigrants to move up to the Juba and brought 
them into contact with the Galla on the right bank of the river. Although 
they had lost so much territory, the latter were still fighting a rearguard 
action, and from their centre at Afmadu made occasional raids across the 
river into Somali territory. Even the religious settlement of Bardera, 
founded in 1820, on the middle reaches of the Juba, was occasionally 
threatened. Thus the Daréd were faced with a formidable neighbour whom 
at this stage they found it more expedient to appease than to provoke. 
Having gained their protection, parties of Dardd managed to cross the 
river as clients and allies of the Galla who at the time were subject to 
occasional attacks from the Akamba to their south-west and the Masai to 
their west, and welcomed Somali support. 

Further Dardd immigrants entered the area, sought alliance with the 
Galla, and crossing the river joined their kinsmen there. Some of these had 
come by sea in dhows from northern Somaliland. This situation of Daréd- 
Galla alliance lasted for some time, and is that described by Guillain when 
he visited the southern Somalia coast in 1847.24 About 1865, however, the 
Galla were stricken by an epidemic of smallpox, and this provided an oppor- 
tunity for the new Dardd immigrants to turn the tables upon their Galla 
masters. In fact almost immediately the Galla were attacked from ali sides 
and suffered very heavy losses. The few who survived fled southwards; and 
by the turn of the century most of the southern Galla had been cleared 
from the area, maintaining a foothold only at Wajir and Buna. The Somali 
pressure continued—partly stimulated by Ethiopian military expeditions in 
the Ogaden—and in 1909 groups of Daréd reached the Tana River with 
stock estimated to number as many as fifty thousand head. 

In 1912 when administrative and military posts were opened by the 
British in the area the situation was still fluid. The Dardd were still on the 
move and now seeking the complete domination of the region from Buna in 
the west through Wajir to the Tana River in the south-east. Many of the 
pre-Hamitic WaBoni who survived had become serfs to the ‘Abdalla 
Daréd, and most of the Warday Galla had to be moved across the Tana to 
prevent their extinction by the Somali. A good number, however, remained 
amongst the new Daréd immigrants as their clients, thus completely revers- 
ing the earlier position when the Galla dominated the river. To the west the 
once powerful Ajuran, who had earlier, about the seventeenth century, 
been forced south by later Somali immigrants, were being infiltrated by the 
Digodia Somali, and the southern Galla Boran were being increasingly 
driven to the north-west. By 1919 feeling between the Daréd and those 
Warday Galla who had been moved across the Tana and those who had 
remained amongst the Dardd reached such a pitch that it was again neces- 
sary for the Kenya government to intervene. This led to the Somali-Orma 
(Galla) agreement which allowed the Galla who remained with the Daréd 
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24 C, Guillain, Documents sur L’ Histoire, La Géographie, et Le Commerce de L’ Afrique 
Orientale (Paris, 1856), 111, 179-80. 
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on the left bank to choose between accepting the formal status of serfs or 
moving across the river to join their free kinsmen. Those who opted to 
cross the Tana were obliged to leave behind them with their Somali patrons 
half the cattle which they had acquired during their bondage. In fact, 
however, few of the Warday Galla moved. 

About twelve years later there was further unrest amongst the Galla 
subjects of the Daréd on the Tana and a rumour that the Somali were about 
to disregard the 1919 agreement gained wide currency. Whether as a direct 
result of this, or from other causes, about eight hundred Galla dependents 
with about ten times that number of livestock made a singularly unsuccess- 
ful bid for freedom, moving towards the Tana River at the height of the dry 
season. Nearly half their number are thought to have perished, and the 
remainder were ignominiously returned to the left bank of the river. In 
1936 the agreement ended and the government of Kenya tacitly recognized 
that except for those on the right bank of the Tana, the Warday Galla had 
been finally absorbed by the Somali. 


vI 


Thus, although the establishment of administrative posts in Jubaland, 
about 1912, marked the final stages of the great Somali migrations which had 
lasted almost ten centuries, Somali infiltration southwards still continued 
and still continues today. Now, however, the movement is more peaceful, 
and as merchants and traders Somali immigrants have penetrated as far 
south as Tanganyika, and in a few cases even reached the Rhodesias 
and the Union of South Africa. 

Those movements had of course far-reaching social repercussions. They 
led to the present distribution of peoples in the Somalilands and contri- 
buted to the Galla invasion of Ethiopia, where today Galla make up perhaps 
half the total population. Similarly the pre-Hamitic Zengi peoples were 
driven south into the East African coastlands except for the few residual 
communities which still survive in southern Somalia and in the Northern 
Province of Kenya. At the same time the Somali themselves were pro- 
foundly modified in the process. All the immigrants from the north were 
nomadic pastoralists, but when they reached the more fertile regions of 
southern Somalia some adopted cultivation and to varying degrees com- 
bined it with pastoralism. Through intermixture with negroid and Galla 
peoples in southern Somalia, the present Digil and Rahanwin confedera- 
tions emerged with their distinctive characteristics. From the negroid 
sedentaries they adopted cultivation, and from the Galla temporarily 
copied their system of age-grades as the Jubaland Dardd also did later and 
also finally discarded. From their mixed origins and new economy the 
Digil and Rahanwin evolved their hierarchical political system which 
differs considerably from that of the northern pastoral Somali. And while 
their new political system was not that of a state, it does bear some resem- 
blance to the Hamitic conquest states of East Africa. 
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In northern Somaliland the Somali seem to have been little affected by 
contact with the Galla and it is only recently, and not as a direct result of 
their former migrations, that they have in the west begun to borrow items 
of Galla culture associated with the adoption of agriculture. In the south 
the mixture of peoples was more heterogeneous, and the residual Galla and 
negroid communities, while contributing to the new culture and social 
organization of the Digil and Rahanwin, were also themselves profoundly 
modified by contact with the Somali. The riverine negroids have preserved 
certain ritual and cultural features of their own, but have adopted Islam, 
and in most things tend to conform to the ways of the conquering Somali. 
At the same time the infusion of negroid blood amongst the Sab of southern 
Somalia has heightened the contempt which the northern pastoralists 
traditionally exhibit towards cultivators; and people of negroid features are 
stigmatized as bon, subject peoples, not pastoral aristocrats (bills). This if 
anything has strengthened the primary schism in the Somali nation be- 
tween the sedentary Sab and nomadic Samile, and has helped to perpetuate 
a line of division which, despite the strength of pan-Somali nationalism 
today, is still to some extent reflected in modern party politics.?° 
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IFE AND ITS ARCHAEOLOGY 


By FRANK WILLETT 


No general account of the archaeology of Ife has ever been published, 
although the demand for such an account has been increasing with the 
growing interest in the art of Ife.1 This paper attempts to fill the gap by 
providing a survey of the investigations which have been conducted there. 
The reader is also referred to a paper by William Fagg and the present 
author? which attempts to summarize the reliable factual knowledge about 
Ancient Ife, inferring from the archaeological finds evidence of the 
materials which have not survived. So far as possible repetition here of 
material contained in that paper is avoided. Moreover, since the archaeo- 
logist who works on ethnohistoric problems has other means of investiga- 
tion than the pick and shovel, this paper will refer to ethnograp!ic accounts 
as well as to excavations. 

According to Yoruba® tradition Ife is the centre of the world. It was 
here‘ that the children of the High God came down a chain from heaven 
with a five-toed chicken and a bowl of sand, which the chicken scattered 
across the primordial ocean to make the land. A little of the ocean was left 
to become the sacred pool illustrated by Frobenius,* but during the last five 
or six years the pool has silted up and has already been built over. The 
senior of these descendants from heaven was Oduduwa or Odua, who is 
regarded as the first ruler (with the title Oni) of Ife. In due course he 
presented his sixteen sons with beadwork crowns, and sent them out to 
found kingdoms of their own. Their descendants still wear beaded crowns 
and enjoy a special status among Yoruba kings (or obas) although in fact 
most obas now wear such crowns. 

The pagan Yoruba accept such stories as historical fact, and there may 
well be a historical basis for some of them. The more sophisticated how- 
ever, Christian, Muslim or Western style neo-pagan, have other ideas. 


1 An excellent pamphlet An Introduction to the Art of Ife with a text by Kenneth Murray 
and seventeen photographs by Bernard Fagg, is available from the Crown Agents for 
Oversea Governments and Administrations, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, price 1s., 
postage extra. This pamphlet is recommended as a source of illustrations of the major 
antiquities discovered before 1957. A larger range of photographs of the bronzes will be 
found in Leon Underwood’s Bronzes of West Africa (London, 1949). 

2W. B. Fagg and F. Willett (1960). 

3 The Yoruba number about four or five million people, and are a group of related 
tribes organized into city states each with its own king. They occupy almost all of the 
Western Region of Nigeria and a substantial area of the adjacent parts of the Northern 
Region and of Dahomey where they are known as the Nago. Although they speak dialects 
of one language, and share many legends and gods, their culture is not uniform. 

4 The precise spot on More Street is now marked by a public latrine and an incinerator. 

5 (1913), 1, facing p. 22; Hambly, (1935) gives an account of the pool, 466. 
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Clapperton® has recorded Sultan Bello of Sokoto’s account of the Arabian 
origin of the Yoruba, and this story is now current, particularly among 
Muslim Yoruba. Some of the Christian Yoruba would see themselves as a 
lost tribe of Israel, who followed the same route across the Sudan. And, of 
course, there is always Kisra to be invoked.’ 

The Yoruba are racially very mixed, ranging from typical Sudanic 
negroes to pure Hamites, and it does seem likely that some of the people 
have come into the area from outside, very probably as a ruling group who 
eventually intermarried with the indigenes. In Ife indeed there are tradi- 
tions of earlier occupants, known as the Igbo, who were driven away from 
Ife with the help of flaming brands. A re-enactment of this event is per- 
formed every year during the Edi festival,* which is one of the most 
important, perhaps because it is one of the most spectacular, festivals in 
the calendar. 

Ife today is a prosperous town of about 150,000 inhabitants. Its wealth 
comes from cocoa grown as a cash crop to supplement subsistence agri- 
culture. In spite of its wealth the town is squalid, and its population 
appears to be insensitive equally to appearances and to cleanliness. It is 
probably the least pleasing of all Nigerian towns, to Africans as much as to 
Europeans. In the old days no stranger would venture near Ife for fear of 


being sacrificed to the gods (though no Ife man could be sacrificed any- | 


where in Yorubaland) and Ifes are still viewed with suspicion by other 
Yoruba. Ife is still however, as it has been from the time of Oduduwa, the 
centre of Yoruba paganism, and disputes of a religious nature are referred 
to Ife for arbitration. There are said to be 401 gods® in Ife, and most of 
them are still actively worshipped, since there is a festival of some sort 
celebrated almost every day. The major festivals, Edi, Itakpa (for Obatala, 
the white god who created mankind), Olojo (for Ogun, the god of iron) and 
Idita (for Oduduwa), have acquired something of the nature of a public 
holiday and are attended by many of the non-pagan élite of the town, 
rather in the way that English May Day ceremonies must have begun to 
become depaganized. Paganism, however, is still very strong, even among the 
young people, who play, after the priests, the most active roles. Indeed a 


§ In ‘Journal of an Excursion’, 165, appended to Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, 
and the late Doctor Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries (London, 1826). This 
account is repeated by S. Johnson (1921), 5-6; this is probably largely responsible for its 
modern currency. There seems to be no evidence that it is a genuine Yoruba tradition 
independent of Johnson. R. and J. Lander, fournal of an Expedition to explore the Course 
and Termination of the Niger (London, 1832), 1, 180, recorded at Old Oyo the usual Yoruba 
tradition of Ife as their centre of origin. 

7 A characteristic expression of the views of a European-trained Yoruba historian will 
be found in The Origin of the Yoruba, The Lugard Lectures, 1955, Lagos, by Dr S. O. 
Biobaku. 

® On the Igbo see H. U. Beier in Odu: A Journal of Yoruba and Related Studies, no. 3, 
28 and following. On the Edi festival see the account by the Rev. Fr. M. J. Walsh in 
African Affairs (1948), 47, 231-8. 

® Though Akinsale, the founder of Ikole in Ekiti, is said to have taken 440 gods away 
from Ife with him. 
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new cement temple of large size and closely resembling a Christian church 
is at present being built on the highest point in Ife town; this is for Ifa, the 
divination cult, and all Babalawos (Ifa-priests), not only in Yorubaland 
but in the Americas too, are regularly contributing to the building costs at 
a fixed rate. 

Many of the shrines, however, have fallen into disuse; and at others, still 
used, visitors are permitted. Such shrines to which anyone has access are 
the Opa Oranmiyan, a granite column eighteen feet high, decorated with 
iron nails,!° the shrine of Ogunladi!! in the palace, and the principal 
Ogun!" shrine where the Olojo festival is celebrated. On the other hand, 
no stranger is permitted to enter some of the shrines, such as Igbodio, the 
‘tomb’ of Oduduwa. 

Groves in the forest play an important part in Ife ritual, as in most of 
Southern Nigeria. In many of the groves there is nothing to see, in some 
cases because the antique works of art which are the foci of the worship 
are kept elsewhere, in some cases because they are buried after the festival 
and resurrected before the next, but in many cases because there are no 
antiquities there at all. The annual ‘resurrection’ of the figures, especially 
if they are of terra-cotta, would account for the fragmentary nature of so 
many of them; even the bronze head called ‘Olokun’ was broken in 
Frobenius’ presence by the Ife man who was digging it up to sell to him.’* 

The present day people of Ife, even the priests, know very little about the 
figures and other objects of worship in the shrines and groves. Different 
priests of the same cult will give different identifications of the individuals 
represented, and even the same priest will give different accounts on 
different occasions.'* This does not appear to be due to a simple desire to 
mislead, but to a real confusion in the tradition. Ife was evacuated for a 
period of about five years up to 1854 after the Modakekes!® had driven 
them out. They were permitted to return to Ife ‘as it would never do to let 


10 This was reconstructed by Mr Bernard Fagg and the Nigerian Antiquities Service in 
1953. See Nigeria (1953-4), for an account of the staff and photographs. It is said to be the 
walking-stick of Oranmiyan, who was begotten of the beautiful war captive Lakange by 
her captor Ogun and by his father Oduduwa. He is said to have been the fourth Oni of 
Ife, a great warrior, and the founder of the Kingdoms of Oyo (which became the political 
capital of Yorubaland) and Benin. 

11 This shrine was illustrated by Frobenius (1913), 303. Ogunladi is sometimes 
identified in the literature with Ogun the god of iron, but the present writer has usually 
been informed that Ogunladi was the greatest Yoruba smith, or the first Yoruba smith; 
Aderemi (1937), describes him as the smith of Odua. All four of these concepts are clearly 
compatible. 

12 Tt appears to be the remains of two staffs similar to the Opa Oranmiyan. See Talbot 
(1926), 11, fig. 91. 

18 Frobenius (1913), 102. 14 See Murray and Willett (1958). 

15 Modakeke is the twin town of Ife. It lies on the western edge of Ife and began as a 
settlement of refugees from northern Yorubaland during the Ilorin wars. The refugees had 
settled in various smaller towns in Origbo, westwards from Ife to the Oshun River, but as 
the Fulani continued to raid them, the Oni Adegunle (=Abeweila) permitted them to 
settle in a deserted and overgrown quarter of the town some time before 1849. According 
to Johnson (1921), he was poisoned by the Ifes for his kindness to the Oyos, who were then 
attacked by the Ifes, whom they finally drove right out of Ife. 
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the cradle of the race remain perpetually in desolation and the ancestral 
gods not worshipped’.!® The interruption, however—and there is some 
suggestion that there was another, longer period of exile for the Ifes in the 
nineteenth century—seems to have broken the continuity both of traditions 
and practices, probably because many of the oldest men, the custodians of 
tradition and belief, died in exile. When the town was re-occupied the 
groves and shrines would be difficult to locate in the overgrown town, and 
many alternative identifications emerged. Throughout the century wars 
were raging all over Yorubaland, the Ifes being particularly engaged in 
many of them; this unrest, too, no doubt contributed to the discontinuity. 
One of Frobenius’ informants told him; ‘Many . . . make mutual accusa- 
tions of having stolen their Orishas (gods) and are therefore not des- 
cendants of the Gods upon whom they allege dependence. . . . Many were 
not entitled in any way to make a claim to such descent, for in the earlier 
warlike times everything got mixed.’!” These factors probably also explain 
the failure to remember the places where important antiquities lie buried. 
Perhaps there were similar periods of desertion in earlier times. Certainly 
many of the shrines and groves appear to have been created in the nine- 
teenth century for antiquities, usually fragmentary, which had been found 
accidentally, and whose real nature was not always appreciated. 

The first European to acquire an Ife antiquity appears to have been one 
of the Landers at the Queen’s market in Katunga (Old Oyo)! on 15 May 
1830. He writes ‘I met and purchased a very curious and singular kind of 
stone in the market. The natives informed us that it was dug from the 
earth, in a country called Jffie, which is stated to be “‘four moons” journey 
from Katunga, where, according to their tradition, their first parents were 
created, and from whence all Africa has been peopled. Ignorant of mineral- 
ogy, as lam... I am unacquainted with the nature and properties of the 
stone alluded to, and therefore I grieve to say I am incapable of giving a 
scientific description of it. It consists of a variety of little transparent 
stones, white, green, and every shade of blue, all embedded in a species of 
clayey earth, resembling rough mosaic work.’ This specimen can be 
exactly matched in the collections of the Ife Museum. It is the incom- 
pletely remelted residue of mixed fragments of glass, looking quite opaque 
as mosaic glass does, from the bottom of a crucible, found originally in the 
Olokun Grove on the north side of Ife. It would be interesting to know the 
present location of Lander’s piece. 

The first example of Ife art which made some impression outside 
Nigeria was a ritual stool carved in quartz to an elaborate circular form 
with a looped ‘handle’. This was given by the Oni of Ife to Sir Gilbert 
Carter in 1896, and by him to the British Museum (Plate IV). The Oni 
gave him three stools, but until a few years ago the British Museum 
specimen was the only one known to have survived. Sir Gilbert’s widow, 


16 Johnson (1921), 232. 17 Frobenius (1913), 285. 
18 On Old Oyo, see Willett (1960). 19 R, and J. Lander, loc. cit. under footnote 6. 
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however, bequeathed the second to the Nigeria Museum in 1956.?° This 
one is of the four-legged type, and shares with the British Museum 
specimen the distinction of being the only complete example of its type 
to have survived. The third stool was found in 1959 by Mr Kenneth 
Murray in the stewards’ quarters of a house close to Government House, 
Lagos. It resembles the British Museum specimen, but the ‘handle’ has 
been broken off. 

Somewhere about this time or a little later, the British Museum acquired 
the plaster cast of a terra-cotta head, in a style which suggests that it came 
from the Iwinrin Grove. It was published by Sir Hercules Read in 1910, 
as a counterblast to Frobenius’ press releases claiming to be the first to dis- 
cover this naturalistic art. Unfortunately Read does not say how the British 
Museum acquired the cast, nor who had the original. The original, however, 
was exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum in a loan exhibition of African Art 
in 1954.71 It has not proved possible to trace its travels in the interim. 

It was Leo Frobenius, however, who first undertook serious work in Ife in 
the course of the third German Inner Africa Expedition. He arrived at 
Lagos on 16 October 1910, and after four days proceeded to Ibadan where 
he stayed until 27 November. Two days later he reached Ife, which he left a 
week before Christmas, after working there for barely three weeks. He 
was forced to return by the police, and remained there until the middle of 
January 1911, whilst his actions were ‘tried’. He reached Mokwa in Nupe 
territory on 27 January. Thus he was in Yorubaland for just over three 
months, and was able to work relatively unhindered in Ife for only three 
weeks, yet in this short time he collected enough information to write a 
most valuable ethnographical study, which was the only work of its kind for 
many years, and has still not been replaced by any single work. Although 
we now know that it contains a number of errors, some of them important, 
it remains an astonishing achievement. Yet one forms a very strange view 
of Frobenius from his writings if one has no first-hand experience of 
working in Ife. We may reasonably take Hays’** view as typical of the 
general reader’s impression. ‘His adventures [in Nigeria] were destined to 
increase his sense of persecution to near paranoia’ (p. 285). ‘Frobenius 
had none of the true ethnologist’s patience. He did not try to gain the 
confidence of the people, but merely extracted their possessions by a com- 
bination of browbeating and exploitation of greed’ (p. 286). [The expedi- 
tion had little time and its primary purpose was to enrich the collections in 
German museums.] ‘He ardently defended the Negroes as “‘culture- 
bearers’. Yet . . . he particularly hated the semi-civilized whom he called 
“trouser-niggers”’’ (p. 286). In fact it is the translator who provided the 
contemptuous tone. The German has Neger which is elsewhere translated as 


20 B. E. B. Fagg (1956), and B. E. B. Fagg and W. B. Fagg (1960). 

21 Illustrated in Masterpieces of African Art, Brooklyn Museum (1954), no. 113. It was 
lent to the exhibition by the J. J. Klejman Gallery. 

22H. R. Hays, From Ape to Angel, An Informal History of Social Anthropology (London, 
1959), 282-91. 
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negro. But surely it is hardly fair to judge Frobenius’ methods and frank 
reactions in 1910 by the standards of half a century later. Yet it is still true 
that the trouble-makers in African societies in general are neither the well- 
educated nor the illiterates, but the half-educated. Suffice it to say that 
Frobenius encountered real difficulties, not imaginary ones; that all archaeo- 
logists, ethnologists and social anthropologists who have since followed in 
his steps have found far more frustrations in Ife than anywhere else in their 
experience. In addition Frobenius eventually had Government opposing 
him. It is little wonder that he appears in an unflattering light to the modern 
reader, for he does not attempt to dissemble his annoyance, and his methods 
were by no means unique at that period. 

The first site Frobenius visited was the Ore Grove,?* which had earlier 
received partial description by Elgee, 1907 and Dennett, 1910. It is curious 
that Europeans should have been permitted to visit the grove without 
difficulty, so long ago. It is still the only grove to which Europeans are 
freely admitted, although it is the only one known to me at which in- 
dividual devotees carry out their private ceremonies at all times of the year. 
It is possible that the stone figures*4 which it contains are older than the 
Yoruba occupation, and that the Yoruba have never therefore held them 
in as great a devotion as the shrines of their own making. Yet the fact that 
one of the figures has iron nails in the hair appears to conflict with this 
view, for the staff of Oranmiyan and two terra-cotta heads have similar 
nails, and it is difficult to believe that these are all pre-Yoruba. Frobenius 
was soon afterwards taken to a grove of Osanyin to the north-west of the 
palace. The main feature was a nondescript stone, but he was much more 
interested in two fragments of a terra-cotta face in a naturalistic style,;which 
he and Martius, his mining engineer assistant, picked up from the ground 
surface. He thought them ‘reminiscent of Ancient Greece, and a proof 
that, once upon a time, a race far superior in strain to the negro, had been 
settled here’.?5 Two days later a terra-cotta head was brought to him, and 
he bought it. He later discovered that it was the Edja,?® which he was forced 
to return. It is, however, now in the Berlin Museum.2’ Satisfied that there 
were worthwhile antiquities to be found in Ife, he encouraged the local 
people to dig wherever there were traditions that their ancestors had 
disappeared into the ground. 

He soon obtained guides from the Oni to take him round Modakeke, 
which had been evacuated only the year before, but was already an over- 
grown ruin. He was conducted to a grove with monoliths and some 
unfinished figures; he at once started to dig with the help of some farmers 


23 A detailed account of the Ore Grove is in Murray and Willett (1958). 

24 A group of related figures has lately been discovered at Eshure in Ekiti by Mr Alan 
Dempster, of the Nigerian Geological Survey. 

25 Frobenius (1913), 88-9. 

26 Bia appears to be the Yoruba word for a fragment. It is most likely that it was not a 
proper name for the head. 

*7 Krieger (1955), 33 and 34. 
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who were working nearby, and found a quartz crocodile, half a metre in 
length. He was delighted with this success, particularly as the Oni had 
agreed to his digging there. He knew that there had been long-standing 
enmity between the Ifes and the Modakekes, but it did not occur to him 
that whereas the Ifes might be glad therefore to have him interfere with 
sacred sites in Modakeke, they might object to his taking similar liberties 
with their own shrines. He returned repeatedly to Modakeke, and found 
fragments of several stone stools.”® 

Before he reached Ife, Frobenius had heard of the Olokun Grove, the 
source of great wealth. He obtained the Oni’s permission not only to visit 
the place but also to dig there. Frobenius’ own phrase was that Martius 
was ‘burrowing’.?® This describes the technique very well. ‘Two vertical 
shafts were dug to a depth of fifteen feet. They were joined at this depth 
by a gallery and two more galleries were dug, meeting beneath a large tree 
at a depth of seventeen feet below the ground surface. At a depth of ten 
feet they found pottery with a glaze on it, and at sixteen to seventeen feet 
ashes and beads. He encouraged the Ifes to dig on their own account in the 
grove, as he found them impossible as employed labour, and offered to pay 
well for any finds. It is often obscure therefore whether finds which are 
described as excavated were dug up in this way, or by Martius. At any 
rate the fine series of nine terra-cotta heads*° seem all to have been dug up 
in the Olokun Grove at a depth of eighteen to twenty-four feet,*! although 
a unique quartz handle*? came from the centre of the town and various 
other finds, including fragments of terra-cotta stools resembling the 
important group from the Iwirrin Grove, were dug up in the palace. 
Frobenius conveys a clear picture of the Olokun Grove, in spite of his 
haphazard methods. His many shafts revealed the following sequence: 
surface down to three-quarters of a metre, very hard compact soil with 
‘glazed’ potsherds overlying a red homogeneous laterite with decomposed 
quartz. At two metres was a layer of pottery, and at five metres, charcoal 
and ash. Through these layers there penetrated shafts, twelve to twenty- 
four feet deep, at the bottom of which were glass-making crucibles® (for 
Frobenius learned after he got back to Germany that this was the purpose 
of the ‘glazed’ pottery), together with other pots and terra-cottas. Here 
evidently had been the centre of the great glass making industry which had 
spread blue glass segi beads across West Africa. 

Frobenius’ most famous find, however, was the brass head known as 
Olokun which appears to have been dug up in the Olokun Grove during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. He bought it for six pounds and a 
bottle of whisky. The Oni agreed that he should keep it, and send an 

28 If these are the ones illustrated in the plate opposite p. 304 in Frobenius (1913), they 
are all now in the Ife Museum. 29 (1913), 94. 

30 Frobenius (1913), plates vi and vil, facing pp. 318 and 320. They are now in the 
Berlin Museum. Frobenius (1912) has an extra plate of these heads, facing p. 346. 

31 Frobenius (1913), 313- 32 Ibid. 292; Krieger, 38, fig. 8. Now in Berlin. 

33 Frobenius (1912) has a fine colour plate of a crucible and fragments, facing p. 337- 
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electro-type back, but the interpreter later admitted having translated that 
Frobenius would keep the copy and return the original! In the end 
Frobenius got out of Nigeria only the piece that was broken off it when it 
was being dug up for him, and the head remained behind in Ife. Under- 
wood and Fagg (1950), however, have demonstrated that the head pur- 
porting to be this one, which is now in the Ife Museum (and figures on the 
Nigerian sixpenny stamp) is not an original Ife head, but a copy made by 
sandcasting, the technique used in modern foundries, but certainly 
unknown in ancient Ife. There is, however, no evidence that Frobenius 
perpetrated the substitution; moreover, the composition of the metal 
corresponds to that of the other Ife heads, which were found almost three 
decades after Frobenius’ visit.24 The original of the ‘Olokun’ head has 
never been found. 

Frobenius thought he had found traces of a Greek colony on the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, founded in the thirteenth century B.c., and left without 
further Mediterranean influence after about 800 B.c. It no longer seems 
necessary to refute this. 

Frobenius’ discoveries brought him into conflict with the government, 
which seems to have decided to regulate the export of antiquities only 
after receiving reports of his finds. After Frobenius there followed a period 
of consolidation, when information collected about Ife was incorporated 
in works of wider ethnographical scope. Outstanding among these are 
Talbot’s (1926) four volumes which have descriptions and illustrations of 
many of the Ife antiquities. Hambly’s (1935) much smaller study has parti- 
cular value in that he illustrates six heads and a torso from the Iwinrin 
Grove (Plate 157) and the beautiful head from the palace known as Lajuwa 
(Plate 156). 

During this time Europeans were increasingly admitted to the groves and 
shrines, and in 1934 the heads were brought into the Palace from the 
Iwinrin Grove, at the instigation of the present Oni of Ife, Sir Adesoji 
Aderemi, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.H.C., who ascended the throne in 1931. 
His sympathetic interest and understanding, together with his desire to 
preserve all that is best in Ife’s cultural heritage, has had a beneficial effect 
on all the work which has been done in Ife during his reign. Indeed he 
himself set an example by publishing ‘Notes on the City of Ife’ in 1937. 
This included a photograph of the bronze mask of ‘Obalufon’ and of part 
of a potsherd pavement, neither of which had been illustrated before. 

None of these publications seems to have prepared the art world for the 
discovery in 1938 of thirteen bronze heads of approximately life size in 
Wunmonije*®> Compound, not much more than 100 yards from the back 
door of the palace. A little later, in 1939, a bust and four more heads were 


34 The substitution must have been effected between 1910 and 1934 when it was brought 


into the palace. 
35 Wunmonije was Adegunle’s (= Abeweila) predecessor as Oni in the early middle of the 


nineteenth century. 
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found in the same compound. Immediate steps were taken by government 
to prevent their export, but one eventually reached the collections of the 
British Museum. It resembles the ‘Olokun’ head in general appearance 
but is even better. Two others were bought by Professor Bascom, who was 
doing ethnographical field-work in Ife at the time; after they had spent 
some years in the safe-keeping of the North-western University Museum 
he gave them back to Ife when the Museum was built there (Plate I). 

The publication of these finds®* astonished the art world just as Fro- 
benius had been astonished almost thirty years before. The heads were 
unlike any known African art, and being in a style of guasi-mensurational 
naturalism, had an immediate appeal to those trained in the canons of 
European taste. These heads could be judged without condescension as 
works of art in their own right; they would stand comparison with any- 
thing which Ancient Egypt, Classical Greece and Rome, or Renaissance 
Europe had to offer. Although no parallels to them could be found in any 
of these art traditions, it was assumed that they must have been made 
elsewhere than Ife and imported, or else, since many of the heads are 
clearly negroid, made in Africa by an artist working in one of these tradi- 
tions. The evidence which pointed to an African origin was scarcely con- 
sidered. Yet Kenneth Murray, writing in 1941, effectively demonstrated 
that Benin bronzes were being made before the Portuguese arrived, and 
that the Ife bronzes appeared to be ancestral to them. The identity of style 
between the bronzes and terra-cottas at Ife, showed that they could not 
have been made far away. He also pointed out that naturalism is much 
more common in African art than is usually supposed.*” 

Mr Murray undertook investigations in Ife and compiled a most valuable 
descriptive list of the shrines and antiquities. Many of the antiquities he 
brought into the palace for safety, and he was largely responsible for the 
provision of the Museum there. He was officially appointed Surveyor of 
Antiquities in 1943. When a Government archaeologist, Mr Bernard Fagg, 
was appointed to assist him, one of the first priorities was to investigate the 
archaeological possibilities of Ife. Consequently in 1949 a dozen small 
cuttings were made in various parts of the town to test the nature and depth 
of the occupation deposit. The mere presence of an archaeologist in the 
town, however, led to the notification of two important finds. One was a 
small gagged head in bronze from the Wunmonije** Compound, which had 
washed out of the earth during heavy rain. The other was an important 
group of terra-cottas from the village of Abiri some miles away from Ife.*® 
Like the large heads from Wunmonije, these had been discovered when 
digging earth to puddle for house building. The site had been disturbed, 
but altogether three fine terra-cotta heads were found in the naturalistic 


36 Duckworth (1938); Bascom (1938, 1939). 

37 For a discussion of the significance of the striations and the holes on the faces, see Fagg. 
and Willett (1960). 

38 W. B. Fagg (1950), fig. 1. 39 B. E. B. Fagg (1949). See Plate II.. 
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style, three conventionalized heads resembling the rook in a modern chess 
set,* one conical head, a ram’s head on a platter, a coiled snake and 
various body fragments. The great importance of this find is that it 
revealed that beside the naturalistic art of Ife, and almost certainly con- 
temporary with it, there was a freely imaginative style as well. 

A much more ambitious programme was undertaken during the first 
five months of 1953.4! Bernard Fagg was assisted during part of this season 
by the late Professor A. J. H. Goodwin, of the University of Cape Town, 
and William Fagg of the British Museum. Their presence made possible 
the simultaneous working of a number of sites. Apart from the shrines and 
groves, there are no surface indications of antiquities in Ife. Formal excava- 
tion was therefore concentrated on certain shrines in which antiquities were 
thought to be buried, whilst exploration of the town as a whole was carried 
out by the digging of about eighty well shafts. It was hoped that evidence 
of bronze casting might be discovered by this method, but this aim was 
not achieved. On the other hand it provided an indication of the depth of 
occupation deposit in various parts of the town (up to twenty-eight feet) 
and provided a large series of potsherds recorded in one-foot layers from 
the whole area. The present writer studied this material in conjunction 
with pottery from Old Oyo in 1956, and found that it gave a consistent and 
useful cross-section of the Ife pottery sequence. 

The grove of Osangangan Obamakin was investigated first. It lies right 
up against the outer town wall on the western side of Modakeke. A number 
of interesting pieces from this shrine had been taken to the palace in 1943 
for greater safety. They included a sculpture in granite of a calabash or pot 
with a sash round its neck, the terra-cotta head said to be of Osangangan 
Obamakin, which was supposed never to see the light of day, and the 
incomplete representation in terra-cotta of a fettered man sutfering from 
elephantiasis scroti. ‘Two minor shrines, to Eshu and Ogun respectively, 
were found to be mounds of fairly recent votive pots probably for palm 
wine. The main shrine lay in the ruins of an old hut, and contained many 
fragments of terra-cotta figures. A fine head was found buried on its side 
next to a food bowl which appeared to be recent. All the fragments were 
within eighteen inches of the ground surface; the lowest level was a hard 
gritty layer pierced by a shaft almost fourteen feet deep, containing pottery 
and charcoal. At the bottom the shaft was three feet three inches in dia- 
meter though it was narrower at the top. It seemed possible that this was a 
burial pit from which the bones had completely decayed. 

The Ogunladi shrine in the palace was also investigated. The visible 
antiquities, a large wrought iron ‘drop’, a granite mudfish, and a quartz 
cylinder, were, and still are, arranged as in Frobenius’ time. They were 


40 Tllustrated in W. B. Fagg (1951), fig. 24. This paper also adduces, on pp. 114-16, 
cogent arguments for the indigenous character of the art of Ife. 

41 My account of this season is based in part on Mr B. E. B. Fagg’s field-work diaries. 
I am extremely grateful to him for permission to use them. 
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found to overlie a pavement made of broken pottery set on edge; set flush 
with the surface of the pavement was a pot, covered with a terra-cotta 
ram’s head. Eighteen inches deeper at the back of the shrine was another 
potsherd pavement of better quality, arranged radially; in some places, 
however, the upper pavement lay on bedrock. The upper pavement which 
was discontinuous, was left in situ, to minimize disturbance as the shrine is 
closely associated with the welfare of the royal family. These potsherd 
pavements outcrop all over Ife. They are especially common in Ogbon Oya 
quarter behind the Palace, where they are frequently superimposed. 
Investigations here showed that the tiny discs of pottery (about three- 
quarters of aninch in diameter), which had been previously found associated 
with the pavements, were laid not flat as a top dressing, but on edge, form- 
ing a corduroy surface. Some of these pavements were provided with 
cement edges to prevent further erosion, and in the course of this work 
some fragments of terra-cotta were found; these included some incomplete 
rectangular stands, and a head in a rather coarse version of the naturalistic 
style. 

The small grove of Olokun Walode was excavated. This is dedicated 
to the same Olokun as the Olokun Grove, under her function as bringer 
of wealth, rather than as goddess** of the sea. Walode is her priest in this 
grove. A few inches deep in the centre of the shrine fragments of terra- 
cotta were found, apparently all from different figures. One of the most 
delicate examples of the art of Ife—the greater part of a human face bearing 
what appear to be Nupe facial scarifications**—was found here, together 
with a small head with fantastically large ears.** The latter is rather eroded 
whereas the former is probably in fresher condition than any other Ife 
terra-cotta. The other finds included the foot of a bushcow, the left thighs 
of two different kneeling figures, two hands holding a bowl, a right hand 
holding a cutlass, a large fragment of a right foot, and a dozen other frag- 
ments, some with bead ornaments. Their condition suggested strongly 
that they had been brought to the grove from elsewhere. With them was a 
fragment of a glass-making crucible, which suggests that they had perhaps 
been dug up originally in the Olokun Grove.*® Some inches below the terra- 
cotta fragments lay a much eroded patch of potsherd pavement. There 
appeared to have been a long gap between the laying of the pavement and 
the deposition of the fragments, which might well have been later than the 
re-occupation of Ife in 1854. 

The Olokun Grove itself was re-examined. It covers an area of three- 
quarters of a mile by half a mile, and has been extensively disturbed, but 
the original bell-shaped chambers about 12 feet deep can be distinguished. 
Over seventy well-shafts were dug without success in the hope of locating 

42 The sex of this deity is ambiguous, but it seems more often to be regarded as female 
than male. 

43 Tllustrated in Murray and Fagg (1955), 4. 


44 Tilustrated in B. E. B. Fagg (1959), fig. 5. 
45 The main antiquities at this shrine are a terra-cotta head and a glass-making crucible. 
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an undisturbed chamber. After a careful examination of the evidence, 
Frobenius’** impression of these chambers as burial pits seemed the most 
satisfactory interpretation. The site is nowadays a mine for old glass, 
suitable pieces of which are now drilled in Ife to make beads, the glass 
industry having evidently died out long ago.*” 

However, at Elesije, near the Olokun Grove, a similar chamber was 
excavated; beside it was a vertical shaft. Both were filled entirely with 
recent skeletons, some pottery and plenty of modern beads. The chamber 
seems to have been one of the Olokun Grove type which had been plun- 
dered and re-used for the burial of smallpox victims. 

A small amount of work was undertaken at the Iwinrin Grove where 
more fragments were found of almost life-size figures of which the heads 
and large body fragments were already in the Museum. William Fagg 
established that many of the fragments came from a large pottery group 
representing a figure seated on a round stool (like the quartz one in the 
British Museum) with his feet on a rectangular stool which supported the 
loop of the round stool. In 1959 he was able to show that this figure was 
flanked by a pair of attendants of almost life size, apparently all modelled as 
one piece of pottery. This is probably the largest single terra-cotta object 
ever made in Africa (Plate V). 

An interesting disc, about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, of blue- 
green glass with a red centre, was found during the work at the Iwinrin 
Grove. Four more were found there in 1959. All are mounted in thin 
bronze, and appear to have been studs set in a metal strip, probably applied 
as decoration to a wooden structure, possibly a stool. 

The most spectacular work undertaken during this season was the 
reconstruction of the Opa Oranmiyan,!° which was preceded by a 
thorough excavation of the area round it. It was discovered that it had 
earlier been erected twenty feet away from its present site; no burial pit 
was found, thus disproving the tradition that it marked the site of Oran- 
miyan’s grave. 

Ever since 1953, casual finds of terra-cotta and stone carvings, and of 
fragments of glass-making crucibles have continued to be brought in to the 
Museum. At the end of November 1957 a particularly spectacular find of 
bronzes was made at Ita Yemoo and I was invited by Mr Bernard Fagg to 
investigate the site. The find** consisted of seven objects: the figure of an 
Oni just over eighteen inches high (Plate VII); a royal pair with arms and 
legs interlocked; an elaborate small (less than five inches high) vessel in 
the form of a pot supported on a round stool, the loop of which is supported 
on a rectangular stool, whilst curled round the pot is a royal figure holding 
a staff (Plate VI); two staffs just under one foot in length topped with 
human heads (one of them gagged) ; and two ovoid mace-heads each bearing 


“6 (1913), 308. 
47 The question of exploitation of the Olokun Grove for glass is dicussed in Fagg and 
Willett (1960). 48 These bronzes have been described in detail by Willett (19592). 
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two gagged heads. The particular importance of this find lies in the fact 
that although all the pieces are in the naturalistic style, the four figures 
which are represented at full length show the proportions which are 
characteristic of African sculpture, with a head which is a quarter of the 
overall height of the figure, while the legs are somewhat shorter than in 
nature. This confirmed the idea that the art of Ife was largely if not entirely 
African in nature. 

The bronzes had lain on a potsherd pavement, most of which had been 
destroyed by the builder’s labourers who found them. A complete pave- 
ment was excavated nearby within the foundation trenches of one of the 
buildings which it was proposed to erect there. It was the first complete 
pavement to be discovered, and it has been preserved. More important 
than this pavement, however, was a shrine furnished with at least seven 
figures in terra-cotta, of about two-thirds of life size, which had been only 
partially destroyed by a man who was puddling mud there to build his 
house. These figures also lay on a potsherd pavement. Two unbroken 
heads were recovered, one wearing a crown; two more, almost complete, 
were recovered and reconstructed. Here evidently was a shrine in which 
there had been complete figures standing, not a shrine specially made for a 
few random fragments. The figures had evidently been standing in a mud- 
walled house with thatched roof; the roof had been burned off (presumably 
in war), the figures had thus been left open to the weather for a short time 
which had produced slight erosion of the surface; soon the rains had 
brought the mud walls down on top of the figures, shattering them, and 
impacting part of one head into the pavement.” 

An exploration of the adjacent land showed the existence of pavements 
over a very large area, and a hundred yards from the shrine of the terra- 
cotta figures, a fragment of yet another royal figure was found. Steps were 
taken to secure the whole area as an archaeological reserve. There were 
legal delays, but the site has recently been handed over to the Department 
of Antiquities. ; 

The following season, 1958-9, was devoted chiefly to overall exploration 
of the Ita Yemoo site, to decide which was the minimum area which must 
be protected. Many pavements were located but no more formal excavation 
has yet been conducted. At the same time it was discovered that the 
Catholic Mission, which is at the northern end of Modakeke,'® overlay an 
important archaeological deposit, crossed by the two town walls. About 
forty pavements were discovered here, one of which was immediately 
roofed over to preserve it. It was made of lines of potsherds laid in herring- 
bone, forming hollow rectangles filled-in with quartz pebbles (Plate VIII). 
The short ends of the pavement had ‘cutaways’ for the bases of shrines. 
From these pavements, which are clearly from inside buildings, we hope 


49 Preliminary accounts written at the time of these excavations are Willett (1958, 
1959b). The latter has photographs of all the bronzes, five terra-cotta heads, the first 
potsherd pavement, and other finds. 
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to be able to reconstruct house plans, for normal stratification is almost 
invariably absent at Ife,5° as walls, floors and sub-soil merge into a homo- 
geneous laterite in a single rainy season. 

During the 1960 season on this site a shrine was excavated, consisting of 
a few votive pots and a very large number of domestic pots; these were 
found to overlie a burial in which the bones survived. Samples of a hearth 
were taken for experiments in archaeomagnetic dating.®! Pavements 
were excavated close to the town walls, and it was established that the 
older of the two walls was younger than the laying of the pavements. The 
pavements have been found as much as four miles from the palace in several 
directions, which suggests that in the ‘pavement period’ the town of Ife 
was much more extensive than it is at present. When the first town wall was 
built, it was reduced to a radius of about one mile from the palace. The 
second wall was built about 1849 by the Oni Abeweila (—Adegunle), and is 
a few hundred yards outside the earlier wall. After the Ife-Modakeke 
wars which immediately followed, the population seems to have decreased 
again. It has been expanding for some time, and has now begun to over- 
flow Abeweila’s wall. The ‘ pavement period’ is in part, if not entirely, later 
than the introduction of maize into West Africa at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century,®* for pottery decorated with the impressions of maize 
cobs has been found beneath at least one pavement. 

In any account of Ife, the art receives the greatest emphasis, for until 
1949 no serious archaeological work was undertaken. Even since that date 
the existing literature emphasizes the art rather than the archaeology 
because it is easier to describe the outstanding individual finds in an in- 
terim report than to study the mass of potsherds in detail. The ‘treasure- 
hunting’ phase has long been over, but the vast quantities of domestic 
pottery from the excavations of the last twelve years have not yet been 
sufficiently studied for publication. When completed, this study will 
provide the basis for a detailed relative chronology at Ife, and will allow 
comparisons to be made across Yorubaland; at present more is known 
about the pottery of Old Oyo, the other important Yoruba site, than about 
that of Ife. They appear to represent distinct ceramic traditions, probably 
because if Oyo was founded from Ife as tradition records, the settlement 
was chiefly of men, who married into the local population without affecting 
their existing style of pottery.** Traditions of movements of people may 
thus be difficult to check by archaeological means since the pottery will 
show the movements of women rather than men. 


5° Although a site excavated 20 miles away at Ilesha proved to be well-stratified. A 
preliminary account is in Odu, A Journal of Yoruba and Related Studies, no. 8 (Ibadan, 
1960) (in the press). 

51 Samples of pottery from various parts of Ife are also being tested at present by 
thermoluminescence. 

52 For a discussion of the date of introduction of maize into West Africa see History and 
Archaeology in Africa, Second Conference . . . (1959), 32-3. 

53 The relations of the Ife and Old Oyo ceramic traditions are discussed in Willett, 1960. 
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Plate I. Bronze head, probably of a royal personage, found in Wunmonije 
Compound in 1938. Presented to the Ife Museum by Prof. W. R. Bascoin 
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Photo by Frank Willett 


Plate VII. Bronze figure of an Oni, 182 inches 

high, found at Ita Yemoo in November, 1957. 

It will be noticed that the head occupies a 
quarter of the overall height 








Photo by Frank Willett 


Plate VIII. Detail of a pavement of potsherds and quartz pebbles, excavated in 
the grounds of the Catholic Mission, Ife, in 1958 
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Until the excavated material at Ife has been more thoroughly studied, 
any discussion of origins and of outside contacts must be highly tentative. 
European trade-goods (chiefly modern glazed pottery) have so far been 
' excavated only from the uppermost levels at Ife. The art objects, however, 
» are sufficiently numerous to permit historical deductions to be made about 
» them, and traditions elsewhere throw some light on the history of Ife. 

'  ABenin tradition, for example, recounts that Oba Oguola sent to the Oni of 
' Ife for a bronze-smith to instruct his people in the craft; previously bronzes 
' are said to have been sent to Benin from Ife on certain ceremonial 
occasions. Examination of the Benin bronzes shows that the earlier ones 
are more similar to those of Ife than the later ones. As Oguola seems to 
have reigned towards the end of the fourteenth century,** bronze-working 
must have been established at Ife before that time. How much before is 
still a matter for conjecture. 

All the bronzes so far known from Ife (apart from some evidently recent 
' work) are in the naturalistic style, of which far more numerous examples 
_ have survived in terra-cotta. A study of the terra-cotta figures reveals 

stylistic affinities with those of the Nok Culture, already known from a 

large part of Northern Nigeria, but probably in reality even more widely 

spread. Radio-carbon samples from the type-site suggest that the terra- 
cotta figures began to be made some time after goo B.c., probably by 

a neolithic or early metal-age people; and that the culture may have 

continued to produce terra-cottas after 200 A.D. The cultures of Nok and 

Ife are the only ones so far known in Africa which produced pottery 

figures approaching life-size; moreover, the stylized treatment of bodies 
_ and limbs is in many cases closely similar in both cultures; figures in both 
_ cultures wear elaborate bead ornaments; and already in the Nok culture 
_ there are elements of naturalism, whilst at Ife, of course, there are 
important non-representational elements. A fragment of a head found in 
1956 at Ire, near Ikirun, about thirty-five miles north of Ife, appears to be 
intermediate between the two styles.5> It looks very much as if the art of 
Ife developed from that of Nok. Moreover, as Bernard Fagg has recently 
pointed out,5* there are many features in the art of Nok which occur not 
only in the art of Ife but also in modern Yoruba sculpture. The art of Ife 
thus occupies its appropriate place in the sequence of evolving artistic style 
covering a period of approximately three millennia. 

The knowledge of bronze-casting must have been introduced to Ife from 
outside, for no more than traces of copper occur anywhere in Nigeria. 
The limited evidence at present available suggests that the naturalistic art 
was already fully developed by the time bronze-casting was introduced, 
and that it was transposed bodily into the new, more durable medium. The 


54 On ‘Chronological Problems in the Study of Benin History’, see R. E. Bradbury’s 
paper in The Fournal of the Historical Society of Nigeria (1959), 1, 4, 263-87. 

55 B. E. B. Fagg (1959), fig. 8. 

5¢ B, E. B. Fagg (1959), and in Proceedings of the Fourth Pan-African Congress on Pre- 
history (in the press). 
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technical skill which this would require was great, but no greater than that 
required to control the successful firing of near life-size terra-cotta groups. 

In Ife there are examples of terra-cottas which are almost certainly post- 
classical, and lead on to the modern Yoruba style. In due time we may 
hope to find more examples of terra-cottas to illustrate the stages of 
development from the Nok to the classical Ife style. Some of the sites which 
have produced Nok terra-cottas may be substantially later than the type- 
site itself, whilst we know that the apogee of the naturalistic style at Ife 
was not later than the middle of the fourteenth century. The interval 
between these two dates represents a crucial phase in the history of most 
of the major peoples of Nigeria, to judge by traditions. In the case of the 
Yoruba, it seems likely that a small but influential group of people came 
into Nigeria during this period and established themselves as rulers over 
an indigenous iron-using population making Nok terra-cottas. The new- 
comers may have brought with them the idea of divine kingship, and 
perhaps the ram cult, and possibly also the knowledge of bronze-casting, 
though this trait is more likely to have been introduced much later. 

As yet there is no direct evidence of who these people were, where they 
came from, or when. They seem to have come from the east or the north- 


east, possibly from Meroe, which collapsed in the early fourth century, or 


perhaps they came a few centuries later from Zaghawa or from Christian 
Nubia. The Yoruba migration legends, both those about their origin and 
those of diffusion within Nigeria, almost certainly refer only to the ruling 
group. 

Yoruba civilization appears therefore to be the result of a fusion of a small 
intrusive ruling class, bringing ideas from outside, with a highly artistic 
indigenous population. The resulting social pattern seems to have borne 
some resemblance to that of the City States of Ancient Greece, but the 
unique achievement of the Yoruba was to have possessed such an evolved 
urban civilization without the knowledge of writing.®” 
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SKETCH MAP OF IFE 
Showing the approximate course of the town walls and the principal sites mentioned 
in the text. The Olokun Grove lies outside the area of the map to the north. The 
following abbreviations have been used: Afin: the palace, site of the Ogunladi 
shrine and of the Ife Museum; Opa Or.: Opa Oranmiyan; Os. Ob.: the Grove of 
Osangangan Obamakin; W.: Wunmonije Compound, site of the discovery of 
bronze heads in 1938 and 1939. 
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CONCEPTIONS, PROBLEMES ET SOURCES 
DE L’HISTOIRE DE MADAGASCAR 


Par HUBERT DESCHAMPS 


BIEN que l’ile ait été connue des Arabes pendant le Moyen Age, et que sa 
découverte par les Portugais date de 1500, c’est seulement cette année-ci 
qu’en a été réalisée, par mes soins, la premiére histoire synthétique.’ Et 
pourtant le nombre d’ouvrages consacrés, en tout et en partie, au passé de 
Madagascar apparait plus considérable que pour toute partie de |’ Afrique 
Tropicale. Mais la division de l’ile entre des peuples divers ne connaissant 
du passé que leurs propres ancétres, et surtout le souci prédominant des 
Européens de retracer leurs propres aventures ont empéché longtemps la 
conception d’une histoire totale, que semblait cependant imposer l’unité 
géographique, linguistique, voire méme ethnographique, de ce petit 
continent si original. 

Les premiers écrits sont des inventaires, destinés 4 faire connaitre les 
ressources (vraies ou supposées) de la Grande Ile et les contacts des 
différents peuples européens avec le pays et ses habitants; on y joignait 
généralement un petit lexique. Telle est la Description véridique de Megiser 
(1609), pleine de fables étranges. L’ Histoire de la Grande Ile de Madagascar 
d’Etienne de Flacourt (1658), suivie de sa Relation (1661), reléve aussi du 
genre encyclopédique, mais avec infiniment d’ampleur et de sérieux. 
Depuis 1642 les Frangais parcouraient, depuis Fort Dauphin, tout le Sud de 
lile et la Cote Est; ils avaient acquis du pays une bonne connaissance dont 
l'Europe se contenta ensuite pendant deux siécles. Flacourt, gouverneur, 
est en outre naturaliste et ethnographe avant la lettre; il recueille les 
traditions orales du peuple qu'il fréquente personnellement, c’est a dire 
les Antanosi, habitants du Sud-Est; aussi cette histoire reste-t-elle étroite- 
ment localisée. Le R. P. portugais Luis Mariano avait émis dans ses lettres 
(de 1613 4 1619) les premiéres hypothéses sur la double origine, indoné- 
sienne et africaine, des Malgaches, d’autant plus remarquables qu’elles 
s'appuyaient seulement sur la connaissance de quelques populations du 
Sud-Est et de l'Ouest. 

Nous ne trouvons plus ensuite rien de comparable. L’ Histoire des Indes 
Orientales (1688) de Souchu de Rennefort, aussi bien que les fameux 
Mémoires et Voyages (1791) de Benyowski ne racontent (avec une imagina- 
tion mirifique pour le second) que les heurs et malheurs des établissements 
européens. Sauf de rares épisodes, les seuls qui fréquentent l’ile, de 1674 
4 1820, sont les pirates d’abord, les traitants ensuite, gens dont la curiosité 
historique est en général des plus faibles. Pourtant A General History of the 


1 Hubert Deschamps: Histoire de Madagascar (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1960). 
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Pirates (1724) de Johnson, les aventures du naufragé Robert Drury (1729), 
les récits de voyage des traitants Mayeur, Dumaine, Hugon 4a l’intérieur de 
Pile, fournissent 4 l’historien des documents précieux. I] n’en est pas de 
méme du trop célébre Voyage a Madagascar (1791) de l’abbé Rochon, ot 
l’exaltation philosophique du «bon sauvage» prend le pas sur les réalités. 
D’ailleurs, sauf par les relations des traitants qui restent manuscrites (et 
qui vont inspirer la politique malgache du gouverneur anglais de Maurice, 
Farquhar), tout l’intérieur reste inconnu. 

La conception que les Européens se font de Madagascar va brusquement 
se transformer 4 la suite des conquétes de Radama I, le souverain de 
l’Imerina qui, de 1810 4 1828, avec les conseils et l’appui de Farquhar, va 
étendre son royaume aux deux tiers de l’ile. Farquhar voyait 14 un moyen 
de ruiner définitivement les établissements francais et d’étendre l’influence 
britannique. Dés 1820 des missionnaires protestants anglais s’installent 4 
Tananarive et c’est désormais |’ Imerina, ce centre du royaume d’ou part le 
commandement et dont les habitants commencent a se convertir, qui va 
devenir le point d’intérét exclusif de la plupart des européens. Ellis, avant 
de quitter l’Angleterre pour la Grande Ile, publie, en 1838, son History of 
Madagascar, ow il met a contribution Flacourt et les lettres des mission- 
naires: le premier tome contient l’inventaire classique du pays et des 
habitants; le second retrace les essais d’établissements européens; puis, 
aprés quelques pages évoquant les prédécesseurs de Radama, il se consacre 
a Phistoire de ce roi et des activités missionnaires sous son régne; les 
derniers chapitres racontent les débuts de Ranavalona I* et la persécution 
des chrétiens. 

Dés lors ceux qui traitent de l’histoire de Madagascar vont concentrer 
leur attention sur deux points; 1° l’histoire des Merina (habitants de 
I’Imerina; qu’a cette époque on appelle Hova) et de leur royaume; 2° le 
conflit d’influences entre les protestants britanniques et les catholiques 
francais. Les deux éléments seront plus ou moins mélés dans ces ouvrages 
qui prendront le plus souvent un tour polémique. 

Du cété frangais, on y ajoute l’accusation, contre le gouvernement 
anglais, de desseins anti-frangais hérités de Farquhar. Les ouvrages les 
plus virulents 4 cet égard sont les Histoire de Madagascar du R. P. de la 
Vaissiére (1884) et de H. d’Escamps (1846 et 1884); celle-ci revendique les 
droits de la France, qui a théoriquement annexé toute l’ile sous Louis XIV. 
Auparavant le R. P. Callet, dans ses Tantaran’ny andriana eto Imerina 
(Histoire des Seigneurs de l’Imerina) avait recueilli les traditions histori- 
ques merina (1873); le R. P. Malzac en tira, en 1899, un résumé en mal- 
gache, traduit ensuite en francais et prolongé jusqu’en 1912, sous le titre 
Histoire du royaume Hova, ov les théses de la Vaissiére étaient reprises, 
avec moins de véhémence. En 1933 le tome VI de I’Histoire des Colonies 
frangaises de Hanotaux et Martineau est consacré surtout aux établissements 
européens et reprend les thémes des missionnaires. 

Du cété britannique les ouvrages d’Ellis (Three visits to Madagascar, 
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1859; Madagascar revisited, 1867), de J. Sibree (Madagascar and its people, 
1870), de Passfield Oliver (Madagascar : an historical and descriptive account 
of the island, 1866), exaltaient l’ceuvre protestante, avec autant de fermeté, 
mais plus de calme; ayant vu leur foi triompher a la cour de Tananarive en 
1869, les Anglais n’avaient plus, comme les catholiques, des réactions de 
persécutés. 

L’entente franco-anglaise de 1890, puis l’occupation frangaise de 1895 
eurent, 4 la longue, un effet apaisant, sans modifier sensiblement les deux 
points d’intérét: Imerina et missions. Dans ses Institutions politiques et 
sociales de Madagascar (1908), Gustave Julien (un des meilleurs connaisseurs 
de l’Imerina) offrait un recueil objectif. L’anglaise Sonia Howe, dans 
L’ Europe et Madagascar (1936) retrace, avec un net souci d’objectivité, la 
lutte d’influence franco-britannique. Le protestant frangais G. S. Chapus, 
dans ses 80 ans d’influences européennes en Imerina (1925), puis son Rainila- 
iarivony (1953) exalte l’ceuvre des missions réformées, mais s’efforce a 
l’équité envers les catholiques et traite en profondeur l’histoire des in- 
stitutions et de l’évolution. Le R. P. Boudou, dans Les Fésuites ad Madaga- 
scar au XIX° siecle (1942), tout en défendant son ordre, analyse les événe- 
ments a la lueur des documents, en véritable historien, et disculpe le 
gouvernement et les missionnaires britanniques de maintes accusations 
(notamment de l’assassinat du roi Radama II). R. I. P. Wastell, dans un 
ouvrage resté manuscrit (British Imperial policy in relation to Madagascar, 
1944), a utilisé les archives britanniques pour montrer l’inexistence des 
intentions d’annexionisme prétées 4 son gouvernement. L’atmosphére 
missionnaire et diplomatique du XIX° siécle a donc laissé des séquelles 
jusqu’a nos jours. 

Cependant un autre courant subsistait, qui ne se laissait pas hypnotiser 
par Tananarive et s’efforcait, dans la voie montrée par Flacourt, de faire 
connaitre l’ethnographie et l’histoire des autres populations de ile. Le 
capitaine de vaisseau M. Guillain, dans ses Documents sur Vhistoire, la 
géographie et le commerce de la partie occidentale de Madagascar (1845), 
retragait lhistoire et la physionomie des royaumes Sakalava. Les manu- 
scrits arabico-malgaches du Sud-Est suscitaient des études des grands 
malgachisants Gabriel Ferrand, Hugues Berthier, Gustave Julien, G. 
Mondain (entre 1899 et 1933). L’énorme documentation rapportée par 
Alfred Grandidier de son exploration de 1865~70 allait lui permettre, en 
collaboration avec son fils Guillaume, d’écrire les cinq volumes de son 
Ethnographie de Madagascar, recueil incomparable de faits puisés dans 
toute l’ile. En 1885 il avait publié I’ Histoire et la Géographie de Madagascar. 
G. Grandidier entreprendra plus tard une Histoire politique et coloniale que 
sa mort récente a laissé inachevée (le troisieme volume est en grande partie 
l’ceuvre de R. Decary); les divers peuples y sont séparés ; les dynasties et les 
européens y tiennent toute la place; mais ce gros ouvrage constitue cepen- 
dant un pas important vers la synthése. 

De nombreuses études fragmentaires parues notamment, depuis 1902, 
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dans le Bulletin de l Académie Malgache, ainsi que certaines monographies 
ethnographiques faisant une part a l’histoire (l’ Androy de R. Decary, 1933, 
la Monographie du Betsileo du R. P. Dubois, 1938, et, 4 la méme date, mes 
Antaisaka), et méme des ceuvres plus purement ethnologiques (comme 
celles de R. Linton, de J. Faublée, de L. Molet) ont singuli¢rement com- 
plété nos connaissances et rendu possible une synthése chronologique. 
Il existe maintenant un état malgache étendu 4 toute lile et seule une 
conception globale de lhistoire peut désormais correspondre 4a cette 
réalité. 


Tous ces travaux, du fait de leurs conceptions particuliéres et de leur 
fragmentation, laissent apparaitre de nombreuses lacunes dés qu’on tente, 
comme je l’ai fait, de les rapprocher pour une synthése totale. On est loin 
d’avoir cherché dans toutes les directions et d’avoir puisé dans toutes les 
catégories de sources. Je vais évoquer d’abord quelques uns des problémes 
essentiels qui restent posés; je dresserai ensuite un inventaire rapide des 
principales sources. 

Le probléme des origines malgaches est évidemment le premier et le plus 
difficile. Jusqu’ici on n’a pas trouvé trace de préhistoire; il y a donc pro- 
babilité d’une arrivée maritime récente, avec poterie et fer. L’anthro- 
pologie indique une double origine africaine et asiatique et des mélanges 
anciens; la langue au contraire est unique, et indonésienne pour |’essentiel ; 
lethnologie suggére des comparaisons avec I’Indonésie et avec |’Afrique 
chamitique ou bantoue. Diverses hypothéses ont été émises pour expliquer 
ces faits; j'ai développé celle d’une venue par pirogues a balanciers depuis 
l’Indonésie en passant par le Sud de I’Inde, |’Arabie et la céte d’Afrique. 
Mais les traces de passage ou de séjour sont des plus minces. De méme les 
dates ne peuvent étre proposées qu’a un millénaire prés. 

Je suppose que ces premiéres arrivées, ot je vois des groupes indonésiens 
mélangés d’africains, ont constitué trés vite un peuple original qui a 
absorbé les immigrants ultérieurs. Mais les «nouvelles arrivées» du Moyen 
Age elles mémes posent bien des problémes. J’ai cru distinguer que les 
immigrants « Arabes» étaient en majorité des arabisés, africains ou in- 
donésiens. Leur origine exacte, les dates d’arrivée, leurs établissements, 
leurs navigations, leurs activités, leurs rapports avec la constitution des 
castes nobles et de la hiérarchie sociale, la fondation des royaumes, la diffu- 
sion de la magie, du vocabulaire arabe et sanscrit, sont autant de questions 
non résolues. L’origine des Hova, sujet de nombreuses discussions, n’est 
sans doute qu’un des aspects de ces problémes, non dissociable des 
autres. 

Les communications maritimes anciennes avec |’Afrique, |’Arabie, 
l’Inde, Il’ Indonésie demandent 4 étre éclaircies et fourniraient sans doute la 
solution de certaines énigmes. L’histoire des navigations et du trafic 
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européen depuis 1500 devrait donner aussi nombre d’éclaircissements. 
L’histoire des établissements européens eux-mémes, bien qu’elle ait 
suscité nombre de travaux, est loin d’étre faite, notamment pour la période 
la plus active, qui va de Benyowski 4 Radama I“. 

L’histoire des peuples autres que les Merina est encore a faire en majeure 
partie, aussi bien a l’époque de leur indépendance qu’a celle de la domina- 
tion Merina. Chez ceux-ci mémes, I|’attention a été concentrée sur les sou- 
verains et de nombreuses questions restent 4 étudier, notamment |’occupa- 
tion de l’espace, la transformation des techniques, |’organisation sociale. 

L’histoire du gouvernement merina au siécle dernier, sur lequel se sont 
portés les efforts de la plupart des historiens, n’est pourtant que trés 
partiellement connue et d’un point de vue chrétien ou européen. II reste 
beaucoup 4 connaitre sur l’essence méme du régime, ses fondements 
matériels et sociaux, les questions économiques et démographiques, les 
relations de Madagascar avec les pays voisins, le commerce des esclaves 
et leur régime. 

L’autre sujet qui a attiré l’attention des historiens, le réle des étrangers 
et des puissances européennes au XIx° siécle, est encore 4 élucider dans 
beaucoup de ses parties par des études rigoureusement objectives, ce qui 
est trés loin d’avoir été le cas dans le passé, ou chacun pensait avant tout a 
utiliser l’histoire dans |’intérét de son propre pays. Nous sommes loin de 
connaitre l’histoire des Missions (sauf les Jésuites et la L.M.S.) et des 
Européens 4 Madagascar (sauf Jean Laborde); en Europe les desseins des 
métropoles et des groupes de pression sont encore, par bien des cétés, mal 
apergus. 

Il reste enfin a faire l’histoire de la période la plus récente, celle de 1895 
4 1960, celle du régime frangais. En l’absence de tout travail antérieur, je 
n’ai pu que |’esquisser 4 grands traits. Il y ala une masse de documents qui 
seraient a critiquer, 4 confronter, 4 mettre 4 leur place dans divers en- 
sembles : événements exacts, économie, population, problémes des contacts 
matériels et intellectuels, mobilité. et évolution différentielle des divers 
peuples. La transformation sociologique est particuliérement mal connue; 
on s’est longtemps borné a une ethnographie déja en partie périmée. 
Comment les groupes et les individus ont-ils changé au contact des in- 
fluences nouvelles, économiques, religieuses, culturelles, politiques? Quels 
nouveaux groupements en sont nés, quelles transformations se sont 
produites dans la maniére de travailler, de penser, de vivre, comment se 
sont effectués le déclin des anciennes structures 4 base familiale et cul- 
turelle, le partage de la terre, la croissance des villes et la formation des 
classes sociales, l’ouverture aux idées nouvelles, etc. . . . Ce sont 1a des 
problémes qui conditionnent l’avenir de la République Malgache. On ne 
peut les comprendre entiérement par des enquétes de sociologie statique; 
il faut les poser en termes d’évolution, donc d’ Histoire. 
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Le temps est passé des affirmations sans preuves, des polémiques 
passionnelles, des inventions délirantes, des récits recopiés de l’un a l’autre 
sur les mémes éternels sujets. Les perspectives sont aujourd’hui plus 
vastes et nous sommes entrés (définitivement, espérons-le) dans l’ére de 
l’Histoire digne de ce nom, qui n’a d’autre but que la vérité, d’autre 
source que le document. Ces sources, ces documents sont de diverses sortes 
et il s’en faut de beaucoup que tous aient été exploités. 

A—Parmi les documents écrits, ceux des anciens (Périple de la Mer 
Erythrée, Géographie de Ptolémée) sont connus; nous disposons de 
quelques documents arabes mais il y aurait sans doute encore a chercher de 
ce cété, et aussi dans les auteurs indiens, indonésiens et chinois; Ferrand 
l’a fait, mais n’a pas été continué. A Madagascar méme, on trouve sur la 
Céte Sud-Est les manuscrits arabico-malgaches, écrits en caractéres arabes 
et en dialecte malgache antemoro. Les plus anciens, déposés 4 la Biblio- 
théque Nationale 4 Paris, ne semblent pas dépasser le XVII°® siécle. Ils 
contiennent surtout des formules magiques, mais aussi des traditions 
historiques. La lecture et l’interprétation en sont difficiles et il faut se 
meéfier, dans les copies récentes, des additions personnelles du copiste. 

B—Les documents anglais du XVI°, du XVII° et d’une partie du 
XVIIT* siécle ont été reproduits en frangais dans les neuf volumes de la 
Collection des ouvrages anciens concernant Madagascar de Grandidier. 
Mais des textes nombreux doivent étre trouvés, pour ces périodes et celles 
qui suivent, dans les archives européennes: portugaises, hollandaises, 
américaines, anglaises, frangaises. Les deux derniers groupes sont, 4 partir 
du XVII°* siécle, les plus importants. Les archives anglaises se trouvent 
surtout au Public Record Office (Colonial Office et Foreign Office), au 
British Museum (notamment la collection Farquhar et les Wellesley 
papers) et dans les différentes missions. 

Parmi les archives francaises, la plus grande masse est celle de l’ex- 
Ministére des Colonies, puis celles du Dépét des cartes et plans de la 
Marine, des Affaires Etrangéres, des Archives Nationales, de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, les archives des Missions, celles de certains ports et de 
certains particuliers (notamment celle de Grandidier, qu’il a léguée a 
l'Institut Scientifique de Madagascar). Les archives de Maurice et de la 
Réunion doivent offrir des ressources particuliérement riches pour le 
XVII* et le XIX° siécle. 

C—La bibliographie, trés riche (mais beaucoup d’ouvrages se recopient 
et beaucoup sont d’un faible intérét) a été recueillie jusqu’en 1955 par 
Guillaume Grandidier dans les quatre volumes de sa Bibliographie de 
Madagascar qui contient également des indications sur les archives. II 
serait indispensable que ce travail de bénédictin fit continué. 

Parmi les revues citons |’ Antananarivo Annual pour la période antérieure 
a 1895, les Notes, Reconnaissances et Explorations pour l’époque de Gallieni, 
le Bulletin de l Académie Malgache et ses Mémoires depuis 1902, la Revue 
de Madagascar, \e Bulletin de Madagascar, les Mémoires de I’ Institut de 
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Recherches Scientifiques de Madagascar. I\ existe aussi une presse locale en 
francais et en malgache. 

D—Les archives du Gouvernement malgache, heureusement confiées 
depuis quelque temps a un archiviste de carriére, M. Valette, sont mainte- 
nant répertoriées. Elles offrent une source nouvelle, qui n’a pas encore été 
exploitée et qui sera sans doute d’un grand intérét. Les archives du Haut 
Commissariat de France et celles de la République Malgache, ainsi que les 
archives (souvent en piteux état) des provinces et des districts offrent un 
champ de recherche considérable pour la période ultérieure. 

E—Les principales traditions orales merina ont été collectées de 1864 a 
1873 par le R. P. Callet et publi¢ées dans son Tantaran’ny Andriana, 
ouvrage considérable et précieux a4 tous égards, dont la traduction frangaise 
n’est pas achevée. Rien de comparable n’a été tenté pour les autres peuples, 
les auteurs de monographies ayant seulement élaboré leur histoire 
d’aprés la confrontation des traditions qu’ils avaient personnellement 
recueillies. Et cela méme est loin d’avoir été fait pour tous les peuples. 
Or, partout ou il existait des dynasties, on trouvait des détenteurs de la 
tradition orale (ce qu’on appelait en Imerina « lovan-tsofina », l’héritage 
des oreilles). 

Il parait urgent de recueillir ce trésor de traditions aussi utiles 4 l’ethno- 
logue qu’a l’historien. I] est méme 4 craindre qu’il ne soit déja trop tard 
dans la plupart des cas. La disparition des dynasties a entrainé celle des 
traditionalistes. J’ai pu constater, 4 vingt ans de distance, dans le Sud-Est, 
la mort de certaines traditions et par contre la naissance de prétentions aber- 
rantes; par exemple les Antemoro du peuple, jaloux de l’ascendance arabe 
réclamée par les nobles, se sont inventés une ascendance palestinienne, sans 
doute inspirée par l’enseignement des missionnaires. La diffusion de 
l’instruction et les tendances malgaches a l’invention poétique risquent de 
défigurer rapidement les traditions quand elles passeront des anciens, 
habitués 4 réciter ce que leur avaient appris leurs aieux, 4 leurs descendants 
formés par les livres scolaires. 

F—L/’archéologie a débuté récemment avec les fouilles d’Iharana 
(Vohémar), qui ont déja apporté un bouleversement des conceptions classi- 
ques sur les arrivées du Moyen Age. On ne peut sans doute espérer trouver 
4 Madagascar ni la riche préhistoire de l'Afrique, ni des monuments 
évoquant méme de trés loin ceux de |’Asie. I] n’en reste pas moins que des 
découvertes doivent étre possibles, notamment sur les cétes Nord-Est et 
Nord-Ouest et sur certains anciens sites de ]’intérieur. 

G—Enfin I’Histoire, surtout pour les «siécles obscurs» des origines ot 
la documentation classique est quasi nulle, doit s’appuyer sur les résultats 
d’autres sciences: océanographie, connaissance de la navigation, anthro- 
pologie physique, linguistique, ethnologie. Le comparatisme est trés loin 
d’avoir dit son dernier mot. Et le Carbone 14 n’a pu étre encore sollicité, 
faute de matériaux. L’histoire des pays de l’Océan Indien, et notamment 
celle de I’ Indonésie paienne et de l’Afrique Orientale, doit pouvoir donner 
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des indications précieuses sur les points de départ possibles et les contacts 
de culture. 

Les voies d’une collaboration internationale doivent donc s’ouvrir pour 
cette Histoire, encore en partie mystérieuse, et qui jusqu’ici, 4 la suite de 
Flacourt et Grandidier, a sollicité surtout les chercheurs frangais. Sou- 
haitons enfin que des intellectuels malgaches, préalablement formés a la 
rigueur des méthodes historiques, contribuent de plus en plus a révéler le 
passé de la Grande Ile, leur patrie. 
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RECORDING THE ORAL HISTORY OF 
THE BAKUBA—II. RESULTS 


By J. VANSINA 


| ACLUSTER of some eighteen small tribes, numbering in all some 70,000 


people, which lives on the rolling heights between the rivers Kasai, Sankuru 


| and Lulua in the Kasai province of the Congo, are called Kuba by their 


neighbours. They form a kingdom which is in fact a federation of tribes, 
dominated by a central group, the Bushoong, whose chief is king of the 


| whole congeries.! This federation was imposed by the Bushoong upon the 


other tribes by conquest or threat of arms during the course of the three 


last centuries. As with all conquest states of which this one, although a 
| federation, is typical, the different tribes controlled do not all have the same 


culture. One group, comprising the central tribes, is similar in culture and 


| language. It includes the Bushoong, Ngeende, Pyaang, Byeeng, and 


Bulaang tribes. Other tribes are culturally akin to this group. Still other 


tribes belong to the Lulua-Luba Kasai cluster. Among these the patrilineal 


Coofa and the matrilineal Kete may be mentioned. Finally, other tribes 


) like the Ngoombe or Mbeengi participate in the general type of Mongo 


cultures. The social structure of all the Kuba tribes with the exception of 
Coofa and Mbeengi is matrilineal. They are grouped in matrilineal clans, 
which are divided in small autonomous residential lineages, which can be 
called clan-sections. Clan-sections of different clans make up a village. 
The village is ruled by a set of dignitaries and a general council composed of 
the clan-section heads. The tribes of the central group and the ones who 
are culturally akin to it group several villages in chiefdoms which are ruled 
by chiefs assisted by councils. In these tribes, with the exception of the 
Bushoong, different chiefdoms are united loosely on a tribal scale. The 
Bushoong, who are the most numerous, are constituted in one chiefdom 
only. The religion of all the tribes of this cluster is very similar. Ancestor 
worship is practically absent. There are beliefs in a Supreme Being, in 
nature spirits, and in spirits or forces which control charms. Furthermore, 
mention must be made for the whole congeries of tribes of a flourishing art, 
especially decorative art, which is expressed in weaving, matting, wood- 
carving, ironworking and even architecture. 

The oral sources at our disposal belong to different types which include 
proverbs, praise-names, poetry, secular and religious songs, genealogies, 
lists of place-names from the migrational period, tribal histories, village and 

1 This article is a summary of a monograph, De Geschiedenis der Kuba to be published 
in 1960 by the Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge. The study is based on field-work 


from 1953 to 1956, carried out for the Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique 
Centrale. 
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clan-section histories, etiological and aesthetic tales, judicial precedents, 
commentaries on texts known by heart, and small traditions about the 
‘origins’ of objects, customs and the like. 

Some of these traditions are kept by specialized bodies, such as tribal 
councils, and their recitation is checked. Others are handed down without 
any control on the accuracy of their transmission. The use of these sources 
enables the historian to write a history of Kuba migrations, histories of 
villages and clan-sections, and different tribal histories, amongst which the 
tribal history of the Bushoong is the most elaborate and can be used as a 
framework for the chronology of the whole area. By a comparison of these 
different sources one can correct the bias which every one of them shows, 
and use auxiliary checks, mainly linguistic ones such as historical linguistics 
or toponymy, but also comparative ethnographic data, for comparison. 
Kuba history can conveniently be divided into six parts: The time of 
migrations (before 1568); the early kingdom (+ 1568-— + 1630); the flower- 
ing of Kuba culture (-+ 1630— + 1680); the period of tradition (+ 1680- 
+ 1835); the crisis of the early European contacts (+ 1835-1910); and the 
inclusion in the Congo State (1910 onwards). This survey of their history 
closes with 1910, the date of the establishment of the first administrative 
post at the capital. For each of the different post-migration periods an 
account is given of economic, social, political, and religious evolution. 

The chronology is based on the solar eclipse of 1680, data derived from 
written sources of the sixteenth century and of the nineteenth century, 
and calculations by length of generation and of reign. The list of Kings 
is as follows: 
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Woot. 

Nyimiloong. 

Mingambeengl. 

Mancu ma Shyaang or Mboong. 

Ngokady.? 

Lashyaang I la Pyeem i Mbal. + 1587 
Lashyaang II latoot landoom or Laya mingoom. + 1605 
Mishe mi Shyaang ma Tuun. + 1620 
Shyaam a Mbul a Ngoong or Lashyaang la Kady a Ndek + 1630 
Mboong a Leeng. + 1640 
Mbo Mboosh. + 1650 
Mbakam Mbomancyeel. + 1680 
Kot a Mbweeky I ikoongl. + 1695 
Mishe mi Shyaang II mi Mbul. + 1710 
Kot a Nece iputeny. + 1740 
Mishaa Pelyeeng a Nee. + 1760 
Mbo Pelyeeng a Nee. + 1765 
Kot a Mbul. + 1785 
Miko mi Mbul. + 1800 


Mbop a Mabiinc ma Mbul. 
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Miko Mabiinc Ma Mbul. 1885 
Kot a Mbweeky II. 1892 
Mishaape II. before 1900 
Mbop a Kyeen. before 1904 
Miko mi Kyeen. before 1904 
Kot a Pe. 1904-1916 


I. THE MIGRATIONS 


The origins of the population, excluding the Coofa and the Mbeengi 
who were nineteenth-century immigrants, can be expressed with some 
accuracy since the origin of every clan-section, numbering between 1 and 40 
people, was investigated. The autochthonous Kete and pygmy Cwa repre- 
sent 3°8 per cent of the total. Autochthonous means simply that they have 
lived in the country for as long as the traditions go back in time: they 
probably immigrated from the south-east and from the west at some earlier 
time. 

A compact group, comprising the central tribes, including most of the 
Bushoong and most of the tribes which are culturally close to this central 
group, numbering 81-6 per cent of the total, is of western origin. ‘These 
people probably once lived on the shores of the Atlantic ocean, probably in 
Mayumbe. From there they migrated inland and had contact with the 
Portuguese before 1525, although it is impossible to say where, in Mayumbe 
or on the banks of the River Congo. They left the area controlled by the 
Europeans and settled on the eastern side of the Lower Kwango. The 
central group and the allied tribes must have occupied a considerable 
stretch along this river. They were dislodged by the Imbangala or Jagga 
before 1568 since it is known that the Jagga sacked the capital of the Kongo 
kingdom in 1568 coming from the eastern shores of the Kwango. From 
there the main mass of the Kuba migrated along the Kasai and Sankuru 
rivers and entered their present territory from the west and north-west. 
However, some groups seem to have gone overland through the Kwilu 
area and reached the present Kuba land from the south-west. The central 
group seems to have settled in the country on the plains of Iyool. The other 
tribes immigrated later at different times. 

. The accuracy of these migrations is confirmed by linguistic and cultural 
data. The languages of this group are closely related to those which are 
spoken on the banks of the Lower Kasai and in Equatorial Africa north of 
Pointe Noire. Toponyms and clan-names are identical for part of the Lower 
Kasai and the Kuba areas. Survivals of sixteenth-century objects, or tradi- 
tions about these, are proof of a European contact at that time. 

Other small immigrant groups are the Lulua, with 9°5 per cent of the 
total population, of whom most are descendants of former slaves. The 
immigration of these people has taken the form of a gradual infiltration since 
the eighteenth century. The same seems to be true of the Mongo groups, 
representing 3°6 per cent of the total, of whom part have been in the area 
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longer than the Lulua and part immigrated probably only in the nineteenth 
century. These last are composed of the Mbeengi, who have kept contact 
with allied tribes on the opposite bank of the Sankuru, and who can be 
reckoned either as Kuba, since they are controlled by Kuba chiefs, or as 
Songo Meno, since they form small fishing villages in the same way as the 
other Songo Meno, and participate in the general Songo Meno community 
on the river. Finally 1-5 per cent of the population are originally from Kete, 
the Bieeng area, north of Cikapa on the Upper Kasai. Part of them seem to 
have been autochthonous in that area and part seem to have come from the 
east or south-east. 

The Kuba culture has thus been built up by a core of culturally related 
tribes from the Kwango area, but their culture has been influenced by 
infiltrations of Mongo, Lulua, Luba, and even Pende cultures, through the 
channel of isolated family immigrations, since the eighteenth century at 
least. When comparing their culture with that of the surrounding peoples 
one is compelled, however, to admit that a considerable part of it seems to 
have been developed through internal invention after the end of the 
migrations, and without the diffusion of ideas from outside, although diffu- 
sion of this kind is also a primary factor in the constitution of their culture. 

After the migrations into the country, people of different tribes migrated 
within the area, moving from one tribe to another. The data show that these 
demographic movements were partially linked with the internal political 
situation, people moving from tribal areas which had lost political power to 
areas of more successful tribes, and especially to the Bushoong group. 
And as the power situation of a Kuba community depends strongly on the 
demographic strength of the group, this means that these internal migra- 
tions strengthened even more the position of the already dominant groups. 
But other reasons must also have led to migrations of these types. The Kete 
tribe, which politically was unimportant, has also grown strongly in 
population. The reason for this particular movement is still unknown. 


II. THE EARLY KINGDOM 


The culture of the Kuba at the end of the migrational period was re- 
latively simple. Most of the tribes, including the Bushoong, seem to have 
been fishers, hunters and collectors. Agriculture played only a minor part 
in their subsistence economy. Many indications are extant to show that 
fishing was a main activity of the central tribes. Woot, the mythical fore- 
father and the leader of the migrations, is represented as a skilled pilot on 
the Kasai river. Other data underline also the importance of hunting with 
nets and dogs, and of collecting food. Agriculture is less stressed. The 
crops cultivated seem to have been bananas and millet, neither of which is 
much in use today. Millet seems to have been cultivated by the autoch- 
thones or brought in by the Kete who found the technique in the south- 
west. The western group of Kuba knew only bananas as an agricultural 
staple. Salt and palm wine seem to have been in use, and weaving of 
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coarse rafhiacloth may have been known. The techniques of tending palm 
trees must then already have been known tc the immigrants. The first 
clothing of the Kuba is said to have been tapa. This cloth is still used for 
ceremonial usage. Smithing was certainly practised once the people were 
settled. One of the traditions told that the immigrating Bushoong learnt the 
art from the autochthonous Kete. But there is a strong supposition that the 
western group already knew smithing before the immigration, as court 
swords and throwing-knives were said to have been typical weapons of these 
groups. According to the tradition, brass and copper were brought into 
the country from this early period on. This can be doubted for this period ; 
but in the following one it is certain that these metals were imported either 
from the coast, along the Kasai, or from Katanga. Cowries or other shells 
used as money seem to have been in use right from the beginning of Kuba 
settlement. During the early kingdom, the population must have been 
scarce and have found it difficult to adapt itself to a semi-sedentary life. 
Bananas do not grow well on Kuba soils, so the people had to adapt them- 
selves, and they took probably to growing some millet. But agricultural 
techniques seem to have been rude in comparison with fishing techniques 
and even hunting equipment. Towards the end of the early kingdom 
groundnuts were introduced, probably from the west. A text relating the 
death of King Lashyaang II mentions them. 

The still existing system of matrilineal exogamous clans, split into 
sections, seems to have existed from a remote period. The local lineages 
founded villages which still bear their names. At that time every village was 
occupied only by members of one lineage and eventually some of their 
relatives. It is only much later, probably not before the second half of the 
eighteenth century, that complex villages arose over the whole area. But 
curiously enough these small villages were already divided amongst the 
central tribes into two opposed halves, facing each other on the side of the 
central street and each headed by special dignitaries. Quarrels between the 
sides already led at that time to village schisms. The data indicate then, on 
the one hand, small villages occupied by one clan-section and, on the other, 
larger villages occupied by more than one clan-section and which had a 
tendency to split into halves. 

The first political structure was the following. A small group of clans 
recognized a leading clan and chose a leader among the members of this 
clan. This chief or leader had not necessarily to be the direct successor of 
the former chief. Ability and goodwill were the factors deciding the 
choice. The powers of these chiefs were limited by a council composed of 
the clan elders of all the participating clans, who could in extreme cases 
depose him. The duties of the chief were to preside in council, to judge, and 
to be the representative of the chiefdom. After the end of the main 
migrations, new clan-sections flocked into already occupied territory and 
recognized the existing authorities. These clans had no say in the election of 
the chief and their members could not exercise important political offices, 
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which at that time were very few. But their incorporation led to the estab- 


| lishment in the chiefdoms of a second type of council, derived probably 


from the model of village councils where the heads of all the clans had a say. 


| These councils were concerned only with day to day matters. One has to 


bear in mind that the chiefdoms must have been small and their populations 
insignificant. The Cwa and Kete villages had other types of organization 


_ and these tribes never founded chiefdoms. 


The Bushoong chief gained a special status at the very end of the migra- 


» tions. Tradition tells that once the central group of tribes had settled on the 
) lyool plain they recognized one of their chiefs as a paramount chief. He was 
| the chief of the Bieeng Tribe. A quarrel arose and the Bushoong chief 
| succeeded in gaining the recognition of the Ngeende and Pyaang chiefs. 
| After that the Bushoong started a series of wars with the Bieeng, who did 
) not accept their supremacy. The Bushoong chief defeated the Bieeng, left 
' Iyool, and occupied the centre of the country. He invented a series of 
| titles and was invested by the elector clans with special powers. They 
| gave him the right over life and death, and they relinquished their con- 
| tingent right to depose him. On the other hand a dispute for the succession 
was settled in such a way that the main part of the royal clan was barred 
| from succession, so that the danger of civil wars for a succession were 
| diminished from then onwards. In these matters the Bushoong chiefship 
| was strengthened as compared with that of the other tribes. But in this 
| first phase the Bushoong paramountcy meant nothing on the real political 
| level. The Pyaang and Ngeende chiefs were totally independent. 


Other factors relating to the political structure of these chiefdoms of 


Ngeende, Pyaang, Bushoong and others are known. The chief was installed 
during a ceremony which consisted of a series of acts of recognition by the 


heads of the elector clans. They presented their clan symbols to the new 


chief, they submitted to the imposition of the chief’s foot on the heads of 
' the clan elders, and they each gave a wife to the new chief. When he was 


deposed, however, these wives returned to their clans of origin. The chief 


: possessed regalia, the most important of which were the anvil, the drum, 
| the special enclosure of his palace, a double gong and probably a horn. But 


there was at this period not much of a court etiquette nor probably of an 


| ideology in the way of a divine kingship. However, as it is related that the 
| regalia were kept in ‘a house of spirits’ the chief may have had, as all village 
| headmen were believed to have, some powers with regard to the fertility of 
| his people and their land. At the end of this period, however, there appears 
| inthe Bushoong chiefdom traces of a more elaborate court etiquette and the 


beginning of a true ideology of kingship by divine right. 
The external politics of this time are dominated by the wars of the 


Bushoong against the Bieeng. During the whole period the Bushoong, 
| allied with Pyaang groups, fought the Bieeng and drove them back to the 
} south without succeeding in evicting them completely from the actual Kuba 


area. During these wars the Bieeng had successes as well, and in the end it 
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seems to have been mainly due to the action of the Pyaang that they were 
compelled to recede. By the end of the period they had been driven south | 
of the Lulua, and for a while there was peace between Bushoong and f 


Bieeng. On the other hand the Bushoong succeeded rapidly in controlling 
the Ngeende chiefdoms. They even took over some special features of the 
Ngeende political organization. Along with the practical control of the 
Ngeende area, there probably grew up the central machinery by which it 






was administered, the nomination of a person at the Bushoong capital who |) 
was responsible for the dealings with the Ngeende chiefs, and the collection [7 


of tribute once a year. 

At the time of Lashyaang III, however, the Pyaang, with the help of Kete 
groups, launched an attack on the Bushoong capital and killed the king. 
After this they occupied the nucleus of Bushoong country. The tradition 
tells that the Bushoong then fetched a Lele from the western side of the 
Kasai and placed him on the throne. Mishe mi Shyaang succeeded then in 
driving the Pyaang back from the homeland of the Bushoong, but was soon 
to be murdered by Shyaam a Mbul a Ngoong, with whom the great period 
of Kuba history starts. 

There are only a few indications about the early Kuba religion. The 
Kuba seem to have believed at that period not in one Supreme Being but in 


two: the Sky God and the Water God. To both of them a cult was rendered. | 


It was believed that the Water God was the source of evil and the Sky God 
the source of all good things. The sun was believed to be inhabited by three 
spirits, and a fourth spirit was said to have been the intermediary between 
the Sky God and the people. None of these beliefs exist any more. The 
nature spirits were probably already worshipped. They are all forest and 
water spirits and it can be surmised that the Water God was a kind of 
supreme nature spirit. After this period the Sky God became a Supreme 
Being and the Water God was forgotten. Another belief which probably 
already existed at that time, was that every tribe had its Protector spirits. 
A list of Bushoong, Ngeende and Pyaang ‘national’ spirits is still recalled. 


III. THE FLOWERING OF KUBA CULTURE 


It is typical for the sources which tell the traditions of this period that 
they ascribe anything that is typically Kuba, as opposed to the cultural 
elements which the Kuba share with their neighbours, to King Shyaam a 
Mbul a Ngoong, the first of the kings of the period. And indeed the general 
impression the historian gains from them is that it is in this period of fifty 
years that the Kuba society and culture was formed as basically it still is 
today. Both external influences, through diffusion from the Kwango 
tribes, and internal invention were involved in the process. 

Agriculture received a great impetus from the introduction of new crops, 
including maize, tobacco, manioc and beans. Millet and sorghum were 
more widely cultivated than before. The development of agriculture was 
accompanied by a marked increase in population and a marked advance 
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both in technical skills and in specialization. New weaving and embroidery 
techniques and new decorative motives were imported from the Kwango or 
invented in the country itself. Tradition recalls the names of famous smiths 
and mentions new styles in woodcarving. Markets, both national and 
international, benefited from this situation and from active protection by 


trade already reached regions far from the Kuba area proper, such as 
Central Kwango, the Lukenye area, and possibly even Central Kasai and 
North Katanga. In short an economic revolution occurred and altered 
completely the relations between man and his environment. The political 
organization was also greatly altered. In social structure initiation rites 
were introduced from the Bieeng area. They originated probably in Pende 
or Cokwe culture. But they were quickly adapted to the Kuba taste. 
Mboong a Leeng, the successor of Shyaam, who is remembered as a great 
warrior, placed them under royal control in the Bushoong area and had all 
the initiates of a given year concentrated in the capital, where they assumed 
military duties for a year. It seems that it was also he who started the 
custom of placing at the head of every group of initiates a prince who was 
responsible for the group. 

Shyaam reorganized completely the existing political structure of the 
Bushoong. He brought with him from the Kwilu area the idea of a great 
capital where all notables had to be present. He created numerous new 
offices of state, and he gave these to the kings’ sons who were considered as 
being the strongest supporters of the ruling kings. This creation meant 
also that, as the king nominated these dignitaries and as they sat in the most 
important councils, the king strengthened his position against that of the 
notables of the,elector clans. Court etiquette was developed, and the king, 
from Shyaam onwards, was thought to be ‘the lieutenant of God on Earth’, 
a ruler by divine right. Most of the customs of divine kingship were 
adopted. The regalia, royal costume, and customs pertaining to kingship 
and lesser political offices were regulated in minute detail, and wars were 
waged against other Kuba chiefs who dared to adopt articles of the regalia 
considered to belong only to the king. As a result of the conquest wars of 
the period, Mboong a Leeng founded slave villages with deported pri- 
soners, which he kept directly under his own control in the capital, as a 
counter-weight against another army of the same strength, composed of free 
Bushoong, which was controlled by the councils. The latter comprised all 
able-bodied men in the capital, most of them dignitaries. With a strength 
of probably just over a thousand persons, the military force of the Kuba 
was enormous in comparison with that of other chiefdoms, who could 
reckon on far smaller forces. This explains how it became that Shyaam, 
Mboong a Leeng, and Mbo Mboosh conquered the whole Kuba area. 
They fought protracted wars against the Pyaang, the Bieeng, and Mongo 
groups who wanted to immigrate south of the Sankuru. Settlers were 
driven out by Mboong and Leeng and formed a tribe east of the Kuba area, 
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the Bindi. The organization of the conquered territories was adapted and 
improved. The other chiefdoms and villages kept their chiefs but had to 
pay annual tribute, to accept a Bushoong official, living at the Bushoong 
capital, as a supervisor, and to have any new installation of a chief reported 
to and confirmed by the king. 

In the long run the most important innovation was the legislation of 
Mbo Mboosh about the family of the king. His nephews, who would be 
candidates for the succession, were confined at the capital surrounded by ff 
the quarters of the King’s slave army, barred from all public posts, and kept [ 
under constant control, lest they should foment uprisings or civil wars, 
whilst the king’s own children were granted more and more privileges. 


This prevented in the Bushoong tribe what happened in the other tribes, a fF ; 


greater and greater division into smaller and smaller chiefdoms as compet- 
ing successors succeeded in gaining the allegiance of part of the original ff 
territory. On the other hand this policy of opposing the king’s sons and his [ 
successors prepared, if it was not already a consequence of, a potential 
structural tension between these two categories of persons. 

No important religious changes are reported from this period. The only [ 
element which can be underlined is the prominence that the bilweem, or war |) 
fetishists, gained under Shyaam and Mboong a Leeng. Shyaam himself 
was considered the magician of the Kuba kings. It still is thought that it is 7 
through magic that he achieved all he did. It is, therefore, not impossible [ 
that during the period of his reign new techniques of charms and of f 
divination were invented or brought into the country. ; 

These important economic and politic changes all started with Shyaam. ff 
He was said to have been the son of a woman slave of Bushoong origin who f 
had travelled in the Kwilu and Kwango area, and from therg came back and 
conquered the throne. He was probably a person of foreign origin who 
conquered the throne of Mishe mi Shyaang with the aid of a band which he 
brought with him. Most of the new elements in the economic sphere came 
from the west and were probably really imported by him and his followers. 
But in the political sphere and in some developments of the technical skills 
no other models can be given. One can only think that the shock of the 
introduction of so many new cultural elements led to a general readjust- 
ment cf the culture and a search for new solutions. Moreover, it is certain 
that the strong personalities of Kings Shyaam, Mboong a Leeng, and Mbo 
Mboosh did much to favour this complete renewal of the Kuba culture. 


IV. THE PERIOD OF TRADITION 
After the death of King Mbo Mboosh, no important changes seem to 
have taken place in the society or the culture of the Kuba. A tradition had 
been set in the preceding period and was now followed. The political 
history of this time is characterized by a standstill in the conquest of sur- 
rounding chiefdoms, the outbreaks of upheavals in different Kuba tribes 
and the growing tension between the sons and successors of kings. 
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Mbakam fought the Pyaang, who had revolted, and his successor, Kot a 
Mbwek I, had also to fight an uprising. He conquered a few villages along 
the Sankuru. The only great king of this period was his successor, Kot a 
Nce. He led an expedition against the Ngongo and waged a war in the 
south-east against a Lulua tribe, the ‘Kabamba’, which tried to invade 
the Pyaang area. He restored the supremacy of the Bushoong king in the 
interior and could depose and even banish or kill chiefs who did not obey. 


| Inthe south the independent Bieeng chiefdom was ruled by his son. He was 


strongly supported by his sons. After his death his successor killed many 
of them. The country lived in peace until the reign of Kot a Mbul, who had 


' to fight revolts of the Ngeende and Pyaang, and who also fought the 
| invading Coofa. He could not prevent them from settling in the country, 
| but succeeded in making them pay an annual tribute. 


From this period onwards a general structural pattern emerges in 


) Bushoong politics. The children of a deceased king, his supporters, were 
| hated and persecuted by his successor, his nephew. But the successor’s 
| heir, again a nephew, and the heir’s children, would ally themselves with the 
) children of the deceased king against the successor. There was thus a 
| continuity of tension between two broad groups: the king, his children, the 


second successor and his children, against the first successor and his 


| children, and the third successor and his children. This tension persisted 


| all through the nineteenth century and led eventually to civil war after 1885. 
and of fF 


In the religious sphere the only change worth mentioning is the official 


| abolition by a successor of Kot a Nce of the cult tendered to the ‘national 


| spirits’. 
rin who 


V. THE CRISIS OF THE EARLY EUROPEAN CONTACTS 
The crisis of the Kuba state occurred during the reign of Mbop a 


Kuba trade had expanded on a large scale. From 1857 onwards the name 


| of the tribe was known in Loanda, and other trade-routes led to Katanga, to 
| Stanley Pool, and eastwards well into the Songye country. Cowries, beads, 
| copper, and slaves were imported for ivory which the Kuba themselves 
| bought in exchange for the products of their local crafts in the forests of the 


Lukenye river to the north. On the 8 August 1880, a Portuguese trader 


) reached a Kuba market, and in 1885 Wolf, of the Von Wissmann expedi- 
| tion, reached another market. From 1886 onwards the Europeans navi- 
) gated both on the Sankuru and the Kasai and opened posts on the fringes 
| of the country. The first to settle within it were traders, from 1890 onwards, 
| and then the missions in 1897 and 1904. 


During the whole of this period the internal state of the kingdom was far 


from brilliant. The king fought during the whole of his long reign to quell 
| revolts from nearly all the Kuba tribes, and, at the end of his reign, despite 
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his military successes, the tribes on the Sankuru were practically inde- 
pendent. At the end of his life, King Mbop a Mabiinc ma Mbul induced 
the coronation council not to nominate the first possible successor but to 
install the second, because the children of the first one had killed some of 
the king’s sons. The result was that a civil war broke out between the two 
claimants which ended only with the natural death of the first successor in 
1892 or 1893. After that date the crisis was complete. Epidemics broke 
out and rapidly killed four kings. A military expedition of the Congo Free 
State in 1890 killed some of the successors, but had no further effects. Most 
of the traders and the missions set up new small chiefdoms under their 
control. Finally a Protestant missionary backed a candidate for the throne 
who was a son of the previous king, not his nephew. The nephew of the king 
was installed by the Bushoong and started to fight the son of his predecessor 
and the Europeans who backed him. The fight led ina few weeks to a general 
revolt against Europeans. The revolt was subdued, and for a year the king 
was imprisoned. After his return in 1905 the situation was even worse. 
Anarchy prevailed everywhere as every European had made his own chief- 
dom and had his own bodyguard. The king succeeded, however, in gaining 
the support of the Congo Free State to restore order, and by 1907 the 
kingdom was saved. The king regained control over all the tribes and his 


own position in the internal structure of the Bushoong chiefdom itself was | 


strengthened. Even when an administrative post was set up in his capital in 
1910, the European officers ruled through his person. But at the same time 
the year 1910 meant the direct incorporation of the Kuba state into a new 
type of civilization characterized by a new economy, new political organiza- 
tions, and new religions. It was the end of Kuba history as an independent 
social and cultural entity. 
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THE PEOPLES OF ANGOLA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY ACCORDING TO CADORNEGA 


By GLADWYN Murray CHILDS 


T HERE are a number of accounts of the strange world of Africa as seen by 
adventurers, explorers, missionaries, soldiers, and traders in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. By piecing together their accounts 
we can get quite a good picture of the African lands and peoples which they 
visited. There was only one, however, who attempted to put down a con~- 
nected history of what took place in Angola during the first century of its 
history, i.e. beginning with the founding of Luanda in 1576. 

Therefore, we owe a considerable debt to Anténio de Oliveira de Cador- 
nega, who completed in Luanda, in 1681, his three volume work entitled 
Histéria Geral das Guerras Angolanas (‘General History of the Angolan 
Wars’). Although Cadornega’s Histéria left much to be desired, for its 
time and circumstances it is a truly remarkable work. It is almost unique: 
few indeed are the historical works written in those days, dealing with 
Central Africa. Only Volumes I and II are history: Volume III treats of 
geography and ethnography, according to the author’s understanding of 
these subjects. Complaints have been made that this geography often 
omits more than it includes, and that his descriptions of life and customs 
are sometimes naive and extremely credulous. But these failings are to be 
expected of a writer of the seventeenth century. They are even more true of 
Cavazzi than of Cadornega, and it must be said that his failings in these 
respects at times even help one to get a truer picture of life at that period 
than otherwise might be had. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Portuguese had begun to penetrate 
the African continent both from the west and from the east, and they were 
optimistic of their chances of making an early crossing, because, for one 
thing, they had as yet little notion of the width of the continent, nor, per- 
haps, of the diversity and the large number of tribes in the interior. In 
listing the principal rivers, Cadornega gives only those flowing into the sea 
between Novo Redondo and the Congo. Of the others, he mentions the 
Cunene, noting that it was supposed to flow underground, since its mouth 
had not yet been found. The Cuango was known and, vaguely, the Cassai, 
which was supposed to be an affluent of the Cuango. The Congo is ‘the 
famous River Zairi’; but for Cadornega the most important is ‘the 
abundant River Coanza’. He never tires of describing it and its traffic, and 
he tells many stories and recounts many events which had taken place on, 
or along, this river. 

Cadornega’s editor, Alves da Cunha, notes that our author ‘had very 
few ideas of geography for he does not even use the names of the four 
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points of the compass’. Nor should it surprise us that he has little idea of 
the general configuration of the country. There seems to be no connexion 
between individual mountains and the ranges which he mentioned. 
Mountains and rock outcrops figure chiefly in their possible military 
roles, especially as natural fortresses. As for redoubts or rock fortresses 
built by Africans during this period, I can find no reference, not even at 
Pungu Andongo, the strongest position held by any of the native kings, 
which was captured by the Portuguese in 1671. Outside the Kingdom of 
Congo, where masonry had been built under Portuguese direction, the first 
reference which I have found to the possession or use of a rock-built 
fortress by a native king, is in an account of a military campaign in 1774-6. 
I have found no evidence, therefore, that any such building was, in fact, 
undertaken before the eighteenth century. 

Cadornega’s list of kingdoms, with their kings, sovas, and jagas, and also 
of ‘ provinces’, gives an idea of the peoples who were occupying the various 
regions of Angola in the seventeenth century. He begins with the Kingdom 
of Congo, and then goes on to list these four kingdoms to the north of the 
river: Macoco (or Anzico), Angois or Ngoio (Cabinda), Cacongo, and 
Loango. Then there follow: Angola, Matamba (‘with his war-camp of 
Jagas’), Dongo, Benguela; ‘the potentate, our Jaga Cassanji’; ‘the power 
of our Jaga Cabuco Candonga .. . in the district and captaincy of Embaca’. 
The ‘ provinces’ which he lists are a mixed lot, some being dependencies of 
the various kingdoms, and some, territories of indefinite extent, including 
within their areas numerous kingdoms. Herewith the ‘Provinces’ : Ilamba, 
Lumbo, Museque, Airi, Sonso, Quisama, Libolo, Aco, Province of the 
Sumbis, Province of the Quimbundos, Province of the Quilongas (Quil- 
engues), Gemge, Palanca, and Hoila. Later, he goes on to list the Sovas 
(kings) of the various kingdoms and provinces. Among the sovas of the 
‘Province of the Sumbis’ (south of the Cuvo (Queve)) are listed Huambo, 
Quitata, Calanque, and Caconda. Among the ‘Quimbundos’ we find 
Benguela, the Quilengas, Quipungo, and Angolo sova of the province of 
Hila (Huila). Concluding, he says: ‘These are the sovas, and jagas of those 
provinces and of the Kingdom of Benguela of which we have notice, where 
our traders and negros pombeiros have gone’. 

A remark on Cadornega’s references to the ‘Kingdom of Benguela’ is in 
place. In all the area of the District, or hinterland, of Benguela, I have 
found no evidence of there having been a kingdom of this name. The 
name came from Benguela Velha, 150 miles to the north, where there may 
well have been a local kingdom of that name. Battell’s references are all to 
that region of Benguela Velha and its hinterland. The name ‘Benguela’ 
was first given to the fort and town by its founder, Manuel Cerveira 
Pereira, in 1617. It then came to be applied to the region and the hinter- 
land. From that time, the term ‘The Kingdom of Benguela’ began to be 
applied, even as the Kingdoms of Angola and of Congo, but the terms are 
not really comparable. 
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Presidios 


I Massangano (1582) 
II Cambambe (1582) 
III Muxima (1595) 
IV Embaca (1617) 
V Pungo-Andongo 
(1671) 
VI Caconda (a_ velha) 
(1680) 








THE PEOPLES OF ANGOLA IN THE XVII CENTURY 


other places 
(1) Sao Salvador do Congo (8) Catumbela de Agua 
(2) Calumbo Salgada (Lobito) 


(3) Feira do Dondo 

(4) Sta Maria de Matamba 

(5) Demba (salt mines) 

(6) Salt pans of Dombe 

(7) Catumbela das Ostras 
(de Agua Doce) 


(9) Huambo (recent site) 
(10) Quitata (recent site) 
(11) Galangue (recent site) 
(12) Caconda (recent site) 


Note: The orthography, for the most part, is that of Cadornega. 
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Although the actual occupation of the country did not go beyond the two 
coastal towns of Luanda and Benguela and a half-dozen forts in the interior, 
even so the Portuguese influence was very considerable. Relations with the 
Kingdom of Congo were on the basis of an alliance, but there were a num- 
ber of Portuguese living and trading in the Kingdom, also priests and lay 
brothers. Theoretically all the kings listed. by Cadornega were vassals of 
the King of Portugal, but for the great majority the relationship was purely 
theoretical, if indeed many of them had even heard of such an idea. Those 
who were in contact with the forts and the towns generally acknowledged 
some sort of fealty, consisting mainly in allowing access by traders and/or 
missionaries. Some of them furnished on occasion fighting auxiliaries 
known as ‘guerras pretas’ (black hordes). Aside from roving traders, Portu- 
guese and their native agents (pombeiros), there were also the backwoods- 
men (‘sertanejos’, i.e. exploring traders); and some exiles and fugitives. 
The main reason for all this activity, indeed, the one great enterprise of the 
times, was the slave trade (a compra e resgate de pegas, lit., ‘the purchase 
and redemption of pieces’). Cadornega estimates that during the century 
which his History covers, beginning with the founding of Luanda in 1576, 
a million slaves were exported. He remarks that during the years of the 
Dutch occupation of Luanda and Benguela the Trade was much reduced, 
not counting, that is, the slaves exported by the Dutch. 

Of major interest is the knowledge of the African peoples which Cador- 
nega reveals. His work is filled with African terms, sometimes given in 
their Bantu form, and sometimes made over into Portuguese words. In 
explaining Bantu terms, he sometimes distinguishes the language of the 
Congo from that of Luanda and its hinterland. Together with the latter he 
lumps all the rest of the languages of Angola (and Benguela) as ‘ Ambunda’, 
and calls the people ‘gentio Ambundo’, or he uses a collective term, a 
synthetic Portuguese diminutive, ‘ Ambundainha’. At least he was right in 
suggesting that between these various peoples there were ethnic and 
linguistic bonds. He mentioned one group, however, which very evidently 
did not belong. An expedition sent in 1665, to look for the mouth of the 
Cunene River, having sailed without finding it as far south as the eighteenth 
parallel, resolved, 


to bring back people of that region, of whose speech nothing was understood, 
the speech was like an explosion; savage people, who showed it by eating meat, 
fish and maize raw; and only by signs could one understand anything from them; 
and they were ordered returned to their homes at the cost of the one who brought 
them, without their having been either bought or sold; all of which showed 
clearly that in such an expanse of country there were more provinces of peoples 
of different language and customs, and not only that of Hila [Huila]. 


Alves da Cunha suggested that these people may have been the vaKuepe 
of the Mossamedes region, studied by Estermann and interestingly des- 
cribed in Vol. I of his Etnografia. Dr Cunha suggested that, inasmuch 
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as Cadornega had not remarked on these people being yellow-skinned, or 
at least not black, they could hardly have been Bushmen. It seems to me, 
however, that such purely negative evidence is insufficient. Whatever their 
complexion may have been, the statement that they came from the region 
of the eighteenth parallel places them beyond the area inhabited by the 
vaKuepe. People from the coast of the Kaokoveld who spoke in ‘explosions’ 
and ate their food raw, call to mind Bushmen. It might also be pointed out, 
however, that Dr Vedder suggested that some of the primitive OuDamas 
may have survived near the sea-coast. In any case, this is doubtless the first 
notice in Angola of any non-Bantu speaking people. 

Returning to the lists of kingdoms and provinces, together with the 
descriptions of the Jagas and their activities, we may learn something of 
the location of peoples and groups during the seventeenth century, and of 
the relations of the Jagas with them. 

First, the account of the Jagas. Cadornega recounts that their first 
appearance was in the Kingdom of Congo in 1567 or 1568. Now in the 
seventeenth century, their headquarters was said to be in Cassanji, and he 
calls the Jaga Cassanji, King and Emperor of all the Jagas. He even calls 
him, ‘Emperor of this western Ethiopia’. In addition to his native warlike 
abilities and equipment, he had made good use of his trade with the 
Portuguese to acquire a large stock of firearms and munitions. From 
Cadornega’s descriptions, the various Jagas seem to have had ethnic and/or 
cultural connexions, but even more they had a common way of life. To a 
much larger extent than most chiefs and kings, they seem to have been 
living by war, pillage, and plunder. Cadornega does not explain the 
difference between Sovas and Jagas, but it seems that to him the former were 
hereditary chiefs or kings of definite kingdoms, whereas the latter were 
conquerors on their way to new conquests. As has been suggested else- 
where, they may have come from the vaYaka of the Kuango region. 
Referring to their first appearance in Congo, Cadornega called them ‘Jagas 
or Majaccas’. It has been noted elsewhere that the Jagas incorporated in 
their fighting forces many of their captives, wherefore they had already 
become a considerable mixture of peoples. The capital of a Jaga is not 
called an ‘embala’, but a ‘quilombo’, i.e. a war-camp. Although our author 
lists relatively few fagas as compared with Sovas, the former spread across 
the country from the Cuango to the Cunene. The conquests of Jaga 
Cassanji alone seem to have extended over most of this distance. His 
conquests are listed as follows: the former Kingdom of Angola, fourteen 
sovas of the Province of Bondo, half of those of Queen Jinga, the Provinces 
of the Ganguelas and of the Songos, the King of Muzumbu Acalunda ‘of 
the other shore of the River Cunene’, and the Province of Hila (Huila). 
Several Jagas are listed in the provinces of Libolo and of the Quimbundos. 
It was from Jaga Cassanji’s guilombo that news was had of the River Cassabi 
(Kasai), and of the powerful Muzuas, or Moluas, whom Cadornega’s 
editor considered belonged to what was later known as the Lunda 
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Kingdom. He also connected Jaga Cassanji with this Kingdom, inasmuch 
as one of his titles was Quinguri. 

Among the customs ascribed to the Jagas, vol. 111, pp. 222ff., were the 
following: 


Their women were forbidden on pain of death to give birth within the 
quilombo. Battell reported that the Jagas habitually practised infanticide, 
but Cadornega said that their women might go away for confinement and 
could bring their children to the quilombo later. 


Cannibalism is said to be a custom of Jaga Cassanji, but not of the whole 
group, as Battell had reported. Umbundu tradition ascribed cannibalism 
to the founders of some of their kingdoms, and until this day the Umbundu 
kings were required to ‘eat the old one’. 


They remove two upper teeth, and sometimes, two lower. 

They do not worship idols (as do other peoples of Angola), but greatly revere 
their quicullos, i.e. the bones of their ancestors, which they also carry in proces- 
sion; on their graves they pour wine and the blood of animals; and they consult 
their spirits through Xingilles. [cf. Umbundu, oku singilla, to induce spirit pos- 
session. | 

On the death of the Jaga there was an interregnum during which all | 
roads were ‘closed’: the goods of traders were forfeit, and also the lives F 
of any who might try to travel. A similar custom was observed by the 
Ovimbundu into the present century. 

Jaga Cassanji was considered a friend and vassal of Portugal, and he 
received Christian baptism, but he did not on this account, it seems, under- 
take to give up any of his heathen customs. His ‘friendship’ probably had 
a good deal to do with his patronage of the slave trade. 

Andrew Battell, who is quoted above, had travelled with a Jaga horde 
in 1600-2 in the hinterland of Benguela Velha (Amboim). Cadornega 
noted that the customs of the Jagas differed from those of the other peoples 
of Angola (i.e. hinterland of Luanda). These customs have their counter- 
parts in those of the Ovimbundu and/or of other peoples of central and 
southern Angola, but on the other hand the ‘ Native customs, abuses and 
rites observed by all the ambundo natives of this torrid Ethiopia’ 
(Cadornega) are similar to .nose still practised by Kimbundu-speaking 
people in out-of-the-way regions, such as Mussende and parts of Quibala. 
Cadornega’s account makes it evident that the peoples of the Congo region 
and those of the hinterland of Luanda occupied, except for the intrusion 
of the Jagas, more or less the same territories which they occupy today. 

Coming to the south, to ‘the province of the Sumbis’ (hinterland of Novo 
Redondo), it should be noted that Sumbi is the name by which the people 
of that region are still known. In this ‘province’ Cadornega lists fourteen 
sovas, nine of whom have plainly recognizable Umbundu names, and four 
are those of Umbundu kingdoms: Huambo, Calanque (Galangue), Quitata 
(Chitata), and Caconda. There is no indication whether these kingdoms were 
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then located in the low-country of Sumbi, or on the plateau. But it may 
be said that three of these four have traditional connexion with the Sumbi 
country. 

The last group listed by Cadornega may be located with more certainty, 
i.e. ‘Os Quimbundos’. The list contains nine names, beginning with 
Angola Anginbo (Ngola a Njimbu) of Benguela, and ending with Angolo 
(Ngolo) of Hila (Huila). Among them are Os ‘Quilengas’ (Chilenges or 
Tyilengues), Quipungo (Tyipungu), Quilembi Lembi (Chilembelembe), 
and Calunga Caquingoanza (Kalunga Kachinguanja). Most of these 
peoples evidently belong to those now included in the Nyaneka-Humbe 
group, recently described by Padre Carlos Estermann in his Etnografia do 
Sudoeste de Angola, vol. 1. For some reason, Cadornega omitted from this 
list the vaNdombe of the coastal region south of Benguela, whom he men- 
tions elsewhere as ‘the Mondombes, the most faithful people among the 
Portuguese vassals’. 

It is evident that in the time of Cadornega the peoples of central Angola 
were undergoing a series of migrations and re-formations, due in consider- 
able measure to the incursions of the Jagas. Some of the Umbundu 
kingdoms had already been founded; others were doubtless in the process 
of formation, whether they may or may not have come to the notice of 
Cadornega. 

Finally, a word concerning trade. As I have indicated, everything was 
subordinated to the trade in slaves, but even so, other articles were also 
sought: e.g. ivory and beeswax, which appeared in considerable quantity ; 
and gold and silver, which did not. The articles used for the purchase of 
ivory and slaves were several. Cotton cloth was offered from a very early 
date. Firearms and powder were soon in great demand. Qualms were 
expressed concerning their sale to Africans, but these were overruled, no 
doubt by the obvious profits to be had, not only directly from sales, but also 
from the effect on the slave trade, of arms in the hands of African allies. 
Fear of allowing horses to fall into African hands seems to have been 
greater, and it was for this reason that a prohibition on the importation of 
mares was maintained for some time. Basically, the article in greatest 
demand by the natives of the interior was salt. It was salt which the 
‘Muzuas’ (of Lunda) came to buy in Cassanji, where it was obtained from 
the ashes of marsh grass. Rock salt from the mines of Demba in Quissama 
was much sought after, as also sea salt from the pans of Dombe. The salt 
pans of Catumbela (and Lobito) seem not to have been exploited as yet, for 
Cadornega makes no mention of them, although he, identifies both Catom- 
bela (‘of the Oysters’, and also known as ‘of fresh water’), and Lobito 
(‘Catumbela of the Salt Water’). Cadornega does not use the name Lobito, 
although it probably originated early in the seventeenth century while there 
were Spaniards among the ships’ crews. A Spaniard, perhaps, on seeing a 
seal (lobito del mar) on the beach, may have given the name Lobito to the 
place. Following the Benguela Current, seals formerly came as far north 
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as Novo Redondo. Another indication is the fact that other points along 
this coast were given similar names. Old maps gave the name ‘Cabo do 
Lobo’ to the point which has more generally been known as ‘Cabo de Santa 
Maria’, at Lat. 13° 25'S, where the Padrao of S. Agostinho had been 
erected. It may also be noted that there is likewise a ‘Lobitos’ on the west 
coast of South America. 

The rum trade had probably not yet become important, for only wine is 
mentioned, already being traded in the interior in quantity. One article 
of trade mystified Cadornega himself, and even his editor, who is generally 
able to ferret out obscure meanings. He tells of ‘chingas or silk threads of 
the emdure’, which were brought to Dombe, and to Benguela, and were 
greatly prized by the Natives, as were those of the elephant, for making 
bracelets and anklets. They were ‘three or four palms in length and very 
strong’, and, as the author remarks, must come from a formidable 
(medonho) animal! Neither the author nor the editor were able to identify 
the ‘emdure’, which, however, I feel must have been the onduli, Umbundu 
for giraffe. This is doubtless the first reference to this animal from Angola. 
Long before, the giraffe was known to those who traded on the East Coast, 
for according to Chinese accounts, one was sent to the Emperor of China 
in the thirteenth century. 


While human beings were, from the beginning, the one really important ~ 


item in the trade of Angola, and this continued to be the case until recent 
times, there were many other commodities of lesser commercial impor- 
tance, but of much interest and significance for the student of African 
history. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS IN UGANDA, 
1890-1892 


By Sir JOHN GRAY 


AFTER recovery from his alarming accident at Bagamoyo at the end of 
1889, Emin Pasha decided to enter the German service in East Africa. 
At the beginning of 1890 he was appointed the leader of an expedition into 
the interior of the continent. Part of Emin’s instructions read as follows: 


In accordance with instructions received by me from the Imperial Chancellor, 
and the arrangement made with Your Excellency, I have the honour to give you 
the following directions with regard to the mission undertaken by you: 


(I) Your Excellency is to secure on behalf of Germany the territories situated 
south of and along the Victoria Nyanza Lake, from Kavirondo and the countries 
= between Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika up to the Muta Nzige and Albert 
Nyanza, so as to frustrate England’s attempts at gaining an influence. I consider 
that the extension of the line from Kilimanjaro and the Kavirondo Bay to the 
north west, up to the frontier of the Congo State, constitutes the Anglo-German 
frontier. Any extension warranted by the circumstances of the sphere of 
influence just described would be regarded by me as redounding to Your 
Excellency’s special merit.1 


The expedition left Bagamoyo on 26 April 1890. It consisted of Emin 
himself, two German military officers, three German non-commissioned 
officers, close on 600 porters and about eighty regular and irregular 
African troops. The two officers were Lieutenant Wilhelm Langheld, a 
combatant officer, and Lieutenant Franz Stuhlmann, a medical officer, 
whose subsequent printed contributions to Africana will always remain 
invaluable. Not the least invaluable of these is his edition of Emin Pasha’s 
diaries—a labour of love by a true fidus Achates. Amongst the non- 
commissioned officers mention should be made of Sergeant Kiihne, whose 
name, like that of Langheld, figures frequently in the correspondence of 
both British and German administrators in East Africa at the end of the 
nineteenth century.” 

On 4 June 1890, the expedition reached Mpwapwa, which at this date 
was the most advanced German post in the interior. Here Emin was 
compelled to halt because Stuhlmann had fallen seriously ill. On June 19, 
Carl Peters arrived at the station on his way to the coast after having con- 
cluded his treaty in Buganda with Mwanga.® 

Unfortunately Volume V of Emin’s Tagebiicher appears never to have 
seen the light of day. Emin’s relative, Georg Schweitzer, however, tells 


1 George Schweitzer, Emin Pasha—His Life and Work (Westminster, 1898), 11, 41. 
2 Schweitzer, op. cit. 1, 48. 3 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 57. 
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us that it contains very few remarks as to Emin’s meeting with Peters and} 
that the occasion is also only very briefly referred to in his next very lengthy} 
letter to his sister Melanie. Peters’ travelling companion, Adolf von} 
Tiedemann, hardly mentions the discussion between the two travellers} 
at all. We are therefore almost entirely dependent upon Peters as to whatf 
transpired between him and Emin when the two conferred at Mpwapwa. 






I retired [Peters tells us] with Emin into his tent for a closer consultation. IP 
began by laying before him all my treaties from Uganda and Lake Victoria, off 
which he afterwards caused copies to be taken. I called his attention to the proba-} 
bility by the English party in Uganda, assisted by Jackson, to overturn these} 
arrangements and to make others in the British interest. To safeguard the German} 
interests in Uganda, pending the decision of His Majesty the Emperor, Emin} 
determined at once to send messengers thither to announce to the King that atf 
the command of His Majesty the German Emperor he would come to Lake} 
Victoria, and to exhort Mwanga to make no new arrangements of any kind 
differing from the treaties I brought with me, until the decision of the Emperor 
should be known. The messenger who carried this letter started for Bukumbi (at 
the southern end of Lake Victoria) the next day. E 

. .- Emin Pasha noted down all these details very carefully; and it was past} 
ten o’clock by the time we went up together into the station, where we at once} 
proceeded with the help of the other gentlemen, to reduce the important dis-f 
cussion of the morning into writing. Thereupon I wrote to Monseigneur Hirth 
and Monsieur Lourdel in Uganda; and thus we had a very satisfactory day’s 
work behind us.‘ 

Stuhlmann’s version of these meetings is as follows: 

The two days we were together were spent by us in hurried and important } 
conversations, at which we agreed that taking possession of Tabora together with f 
the west shore of Victoria must be our next and most important task and that i 
was of the utmost importance that Uganda and the Equatorial Province should fF 
be declared neutral as soon as possible.® q 

But all such measures involved a question of time. Marching westwards | 
from Mpwapwa, Emin was to pass through territory which had not yet 
been brought under effective German administration. Some of the inhabit- | 


ants were known to be distinctly unfriendly to Europeans. Consequently f 


progress was inevitably slow. 
Tabora was reached and the German flag hoisted there on 6 August 1890. 
Whilst there, Emin received the following communication, which had been 
addressed to him from Zanzibar on the preceding 12 June by Rochus| 
Schmidt, Deputy Imperial Commissioner for East Africa: : 


As to our prospects in the interior, more especially on the Victoria Nyanza, 


the situation has lately assumed a different complection. At the present moment f 
negotiations are pending in Berlin with a view to a delimitation of the mutual | 
spheres of interest, and I am firmly convinced that beyond any doubt a definite 


arrangement will be arrived at sooner or later in Berlin. 


“ Carl Peters, New Light on Dark Africa (London, 1891), 536-43. 
5 Franz Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha ins Herz von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), 44, 45. 
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In view of this state of affairs I request Your Excellency to refrain as far as 
possible from indulging in any desires of expansion and to confine yourself 
mainly to the establishment of stations and friendly relations. 

At the present moment it is impossible to foresee what course events will take 
as regards these intentions and plans, but at any rate Your Excellency will always 
bear in mind these points, and I on my part will hasten to give Your Excellency 
immediate notice of any change of situation.® 


Emin did not reach the southern shores of Lake Victoria until 27 
September 1890. Shortly before his arrival there he received information 
from Charles Stokes, an Irish trader who was at this date in the German 
service, his first news of the conclusion of the Anglo-German Agreement 
of 1 July 1890, which adopted as the international boundary the first degree 
of south latitude from the west shore of Lake Victoria to its intersection 
with the Congo Free State. The official notification of this news to Emin 
was dated 30 August 1890, and reads as follows: 


Enclosed herewith Your Excellency will find the verbatim text of the latest 
Anglo-German Convention, which has already been sanctioned by both Govern- 
ments, and is now in force. Consequently Your Excellency is of course bound to 
observe the stipulations fixed therein. I respectfully request Your Excellency 
to confine yourself to the establishment of stations and relations with chiefs in 
our sphere of interests only. An employment of the expedition and of the Imperial 
Commissariat for other purposes is completely precluded.’ 


These instructions came as a great shock to Emin. He rather prided 
himself on the fact that, as the result of his two visits to Buganda in 
Mutesa’s time and the renewal of his acquaintance with the Baganda 
refugees in Ankole when on his way down to the coast with Stanley only a 
year previously, he had acquired a great personal influence with the leading 
chiefs of Buganda, which would enable him to direct them into the 
German fold. On 28 December 1890, he wrote to a sister saying: 


I am the only one in whom the Waganda have any confidence, and it would 
really be a pleasure to me to intervene there, which of course I am not permitted 
to do unless I am asked. I hope I shall be successful. 


In an earlier letter of 28 November, he had said: 


You wonder what I think of the Anglo-German treaty. One must reckon with 
the facts. It is certainly true that the English have taken the lion’s share, and 
that, if I had had orders to that effect, I should have been in Uganda and 
Unyoro long ago. But it was not to be, and we must make the best of the little 
that is left to us.® 


On arrival at the southern end of the lake Emin learnt that Buganda was 
in a very disturbed state and that Ernest Gedge, whom Jackson had left 
behind with a very small armed escort to look after the interests of the 


6 Schweitzer, op. cit. 1, 61-63. 7 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 97, 98. 
® Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 138. 
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Imperial British East Africa Company, was in a very precarious position. 
There was therefore the possibility that either Gedge would feel compelled 
to leave the country or to invoke Emin’s assistance or protection. There 
was the further possibility that affairs in Buganda might come to such a 
pitch that either the Christian missionaries there or Mwanga himself 
might invoke his aid to restore peace and good order. Whilst therefore 
Emin realised that he must obey the order not to attempt the establish- 
ment of posts on the north side of the international boundary line, there 
still lingered in Emin’s breast the hope that he might receive so pressing 
an invitation to intervene in the affairs of Uganda as would afford him 
justification in the eyes of his superiors for so doing and also enable him 
to present the high contracting parties in Europe with a fait accompli, 
which would necessitate a readjustment of the international boundary line. 
As he had told his sister in his letter of 28 November 1890, he had lively 


hopes that he would be asked to intervene in circumstances justifying him | 


in so doing. 

In the meantime, as advised by Peters, he decided that he would push 
forward to Bukoba and establish a station there within about twenty-five 
miles of the international boundary line. The distance between Bukoba 
and Mwanza by water was just over one hundred miles, but the circuitous 
journey along the lake shore by land was almost double that distance and 
had to be undertaken through the lands occupied by tribes whose attitude 
to the expedition was believed to be hostile. Obviously the water route 
was to be preferred, but the trouble in connexion therewith was that of 
transport. None of the tribes dwelling on the southern shores of the lake 
possessed any large number of canoes, but it so chanced that Emin’s 
arrival at Mwanza more or less synchronized with that of a fleet of twenty- 
five Baganda canoes, which according to Emin had been sent there by 
Mwanga to purchase goods. According to Stuhlmann, the commander of 
this fleet had been directed 


to inquire what were the intentions of our expedition and that, if the Pasha was 
willing to come to Uganda, he was to place himself at his disposal. After long 
negotiations the Pasha decided to advise the Uganda chief to delay his return 
until our expedition had been reorganized and then to transport us to the left 
bank of the lake.® 


As it was, the Baganda canoes were insufficient in numbers for the carriage 
of the whole of the personnel and equipment of the expedition. So Emin 
had to send the bulk of the men and goods by land in the charge of 
Stuhlmann. 

Emin himself proceeded by water and reached Bukoba at the end of 
October 1890. On 5 November canoes arrived from Buganda with letters 
from Mwanga requesting Emin to visit him, but in accordance with 
superior orders Emin had to decline the invitation. On 15 November the 


® Stuhlmann, op. cit. 107. 
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land party, which had been attacked on the way, arrived under the leader- 
ship of Stuhlmann and Sergeant Kiihne.1° 

Stuhlmann tells us that at about the time of his arrival, Mwanga had 
sent ninety canoes to transport Emin and his expedition to Buganda. 


A number of letters arrived from the king and the leading men in the kingdom, 
which repeatedly asserted that they did not want the English in their land and 
eagerly begged the Pasha to come and put matters to rights in the country; they 
would at once hoist the German flag and recognize us as their lords. All that 
Emin could do was to send ‘a good present’ to Mwanga and at the same time 
‘content himself with assuring the king that, if he was once more forced to flee, 
he would find protection and neutrality under the walls of our station’."? 


At the same time Emin resolved to spy out the land under the pretext 
that he needed canoes to maintain communication between Bukoba and 
Mwanza and that these could only be purchased in the Sesse Islands. On 
1 December 1890, he issued written instructions to Stuhlmann to proceed 
to Sesse for the purpose of purchasing six to ten good canoes and also 
planks or old boats for the purpose of constructing more canoes at Bukoba. 
At the same time Stuhlmann was strictly enjoined not to meddle in local 
politics, as Buganda was in the British sphere of influence. As Emin had 
recently received from a number of chiefs dwelling in the German sphere 
complaints of piratical raids on the part of the Baganda, Stuhlmann was 
instructed that, ‘should you see Mwanga, you should make him acquainted 
with the fact that the Waganda fought against us in the recent fight, and 
that is contrary to his declaration of friendship’. 

Stuhlmann eventually reached Bugoma on the island of Bugalla, where 
the White Fathers had established a station during the recent civil wars in 
Buganda. Here he found that the Sesse islanders were unwilling to sell 
canoes without Mwanga’s consent.'* 

Four days after Stuhlmann’s arrival at Bugoma, Ernest Gedge also 
landed there. He had been on a visit to Emin at Bukoba. In a letter to his 
sister Emin described his visitor as ‘a dear, capital fellow’. On 8 December, 
he and Emin had entered into an agreement to regulate traffic on Lake 
Victoria so as to prevent the contraband trade in arms. Emin had tried to 
persuade Gedge to spend Christmas at Bukoba, but Gedge declined the 
invitation. Doubtless he had learnt of Stuhlmann’s visit to Sesse and was 
anxious to shadow the latter’s movements.*4 

At Bugoma Gedge and Stuhlmann had a long conversation about affairs 
in Uganda. The following is Stuhlmann’s version thereof: 


As a result of frequent wars Buganda was reduced nearly to a state of chaos. 
The relations between the religious parties had reached such extremes that owing 
to constant fanaticism the worst was to be feared. He was afraid that by employing 
boats in the execution of my task I should meet with strong resistance. The 

10 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 145. 11 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 136. 
12 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 142, 143 footnote. 18 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 144. 
14 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 134, 135; Stuhlmann, op. cit. 146, 147. 
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English missionaries were unpractical and the French, who were readily inclined 
to intrigue, would hard!y be likely to help me, and the king would not be likely 


to raise a hand for me, if he heard that the Pasha could not come to Uganda. | 
Mr Gedge invited me to be his guest in Uganda. But it appeared to me to be | 
more practical to consider myself as the guest of the King and to ask him for a 

house. If I showed my independence in this way, I hoped I would show my | 


correct neutrality and could be friendly with all parties. In addition Mr Gedge 


gave me the very interesting information that his position in Uganda had suddenly | 


become so difficult that unless relief came to him in the next few days he was 


resolved to ask for the help of the Pasha and his expedition. In his view the best | 
thing would be for the English party to go off to the eastern territory, namely [| 


Busoga. The Pasha had suggested to him such a division of the spheres of interest 
of the missions. He would first of all go to Buganda so as to obtain the latest 
information as to the position of affairs.15 


After this interview Gedge proceeded in advance of Stuhlmann to 
Buganda. On 18 December, Stuhlmann wrote a letter to Emin reporting 
his conversation with Gedge and asking for instructions in the event of 


Gedge making a further request for his assistance.'® In the meantime on | 
17 December Bishop Tucker had called at Bukoba on his way to Buganda. | 


He tells us that 


here we found Emin Pasha encamped. He paid me a long visit on the day | 


following our arrival and as he spoke English remarkably well, I found him 
extremely interesting. He told me quite plainly that his main object in coming 


up country again so soon after his deliverance by Stanley was to secure Uganda 


for German influence. The promulgation, however, of the Anglo-German treaty 
had been a great blow to him and had shattered his plans. 
‘Then’, I said, ‘you are not going to Uganda now.’ 


‘No’, he replied, ‘were I to go now it would be thought in Europe that I had [ 


some political motive in going.’ ‘But’, he added, ‘if when you get to Uganda 
you find there is trouble there, and will send down to me here, I will gladly 
come and help you.’ 


The Bishop tells us that he ‘smiled inwardly, and thanked him for his | 


kind offer’. A few days later he and his party reached Buganda.?” 

Stuhlmann’s letter reached Emin after the Bishop’s departure. On 28 
December, Emin wrote three letters. One was to his sister. In it he 
informed her that ‘I have been deep in politics since yesterday. It appears 
that things look very black in Uganda, and if the English do not wish to 
clear out there will be nothing left for them to do but to apply to me for 
help.’1* The other two were addressed to Stuhlmann, one being an official 
letter and the other a private and personal one. The official letter read as 
follows: 


To Lieutenant Dr Stuhlmann, Uganda. In answer to your esteemed letter of 
the 18th of the current month, I have the honour to observe as follows. With 
15 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 147. 16 Stuhimann, op. cit. 147. 

17 A. R. Tucker, Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa (London, 1911), 40. 
18 Schweitzer, op. cit. 1, 138. 
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reference to Your Excellency’s entry into Uganda owing to the impossibility 
of buying any boat without the king’s permission, we regard this as inadvisable 
and I ask you to abstain from intervening in internal political affairs and to 
observe the strictest neutrality. This does not prevent your Excellency from 
giving the Europeans your protection, provided that you are by verbal arrange- 


287 


» ment made an arbitrator between the parties and can thereby prevent bloodshed. 


Your watchword should always be not to bind yourself in any way to side with 


_ any one of the parties. If you can refer to me direct, you should do so. As soon 


as your business with Mwanga is settled and the necessary boats have been bought, 
I want you to return here. Will you have the goodness to give Mwanga to under- 
stand that you have no time to lose, because other matters are pressing us. If 
you find that Mwanga cannot or will not help, it would be better to return here 
though nothing has been accomplished. 


The second letter to Stuhlmann read as follows: 


These instructions are naturally only a line for you to consider in regard to the 
relations between England and Germany. But I expressly hold that, if the relations 


_ are in such shape that you must intervene, you should follow your discretion, 


keeping in view that we do not push either party in front. I have been long enough 


' in Africa to know the absolute inutility of precise instructions, which become 


impossible on the happening of events all of a sudden. Your orders are ‘masterly 


' inaction’... . I have asked Mr Gedge to be patient. He is a bit of a firebrand and 
it may well happen that despite my requests to the contrary he will bring matters 
' to disaster. Let him give you a house, be independent and receive as many 


people as come to you by yourself. This will give you a good reputation in Uganda. 
... Assure Mr Gedge that I will do all that is in my power. I am not at all averse 
to coming myself and arranging matters, but I must have something in my hand 
constituting me a plenipotentiary. You should sit on the fence, ready to protect 
anyone who applies to you, but not quick to seize anything. . . .1® 


Before these instructions could reach Stuhlmann, things did begin to 
happen all of a sudden. What these happenings were is best told in 
Stuhlmann’s words. 


One day after Mr Gedge’s departure there came a canoe with people of the 
Uganda chief Gabunga, bringing presents to the Pasha. From them I learnt that 


| affairs were fast approaching civil war and that the French party had organised a 


plot whereby the members of the conspiracy were to waylay Mr Gedge on his 
return journey from the lake shore to the capital and to kill him and so destroy 
the English influence. Several days before the news had reached Uganda that 
the Pasha’s brother (myself) had gone to Sesse. They were now afraid that the 


' Pasha would intervene and had decided to abstain from war. But if I went back 


to Bukoba, then the war would begin. The same evening there came a letter 
signed by Mwanga in which I was asked to come to Uganda and make my 


requests. 


Stuhlmann decided that he must accept the invitation and accordingly 
set sail for Munyono in Murchison Bay.?° 


19 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 147. 20 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 147, 148. 
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Going right across the bay, we came to the island of Sowe, covered with 
luxurious vegetation, on which Mr Gedge had built himself a dwelling house 
and magazine, which was kept in order during his absence by some Zanzibaris. 
He asked me to halt here till I had received an answer to a letter which I had written 
to the king from Entebbe. In this letter I had asked him to give me a house in 
the capital and to send for me by a messenger. Whilst I had to wait one day at 
Sowe until the messenger came to fetch me, I learnt for certain that an English 
caravan under Captain Lugard and two Europeans, consisting of Sudanese 
soldiers with a Maxim gun, had reached the capital earlier in the day.?4 


In actual fact Lugard had arrived at Kampala on 18 December 1890, the : 
selfsame day that Stuhlmann had written to Emin for instructions and that | 
Emin himself had proffered his assistance to Bishop Tucker. The verdict | 


of history must be that the finish to the race was very close indeed.”* 


On 23 December 1890, Stuhlmann landed at Munyono and was escorted | 
to Mengo by a messenger from Mwanga. Arrived there, he was given a | 
house in the Lubiri (royal enclosure). On his way from the lake to the | 


Lubiri he saw many traces of the desolation caused by the recent fighting. 


The following morning Stuhlmann had his first meeting with Mwanga. | 
Beyond the delivery by Stuhlmann of his credentials no business was | 
transacted on the occasion. Mwanga told Stuhlmann that he remembered | 


Emin quite well, as he had been twice during Mwanga’s childhood to 


Buganda and was still a very popular personage, generally known as | 


Abdul Emin. 
Later in the day Stuhlmann proceeded to Kampala to interview Lugard. 


Later still he visited the C.M.S. missionaries Gordon and Walker. Thence : 


he proceeded to the White Fathers’ Mission at the foot of Rubaga Hill. He 


had met Bishop Hirth at Munyono when the latter was on the point of | 
embarking to sail to the south end of the lake. The Bishop had left the | 
Mission in charge of Pére Brard, of whom Stuhlmann recorded that ‘he | 


appeared to me to be very reserved, because he feared that his difficult 
position might be worsened because of my visit’.** 

In actual fact all these visits appear to have been merely visits of courtesy 
at which no attempt was made to discuss the political situation. Lugard in 
fact formed this impression regarding Stuhlmann: 


At this time Dr Stuhlmann, Emin’s lieutenant, arrived in Uganda with friendly 
messengers to Mwanga and a present. His ostensible reason was the purchase 
of canoes, but I think he omitted to take them away. Subsequent events led me 
to conclude that Emin wished for news of the state of affairs in Uganda, and to 
know whether I was likely to have my hands fully occupied here, so as not to 
interfere with his projected expedition toward the Albert Lake. Dr Stuhlmann 
was ignorant of Emin’s plans, and probably knew nothing of the real reason why 
he was sent to Uganda. We were excellent friends, and he offered to help me 
in any way in his power—as, for instance, by publicly confirming my words to 

21 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 149. 


22 Margery Perham, Lugard; The Years of Adventure, 1858-1898 (London, 1956), 210. 
23 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 151, 152. 
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the king regarding the Anglo-German agreement, by which Uganda was ceded 
to British influence.** 


It was of course very natural that Stuhlmann should endeavour to 
obtain a clear picture of the political situation in Buganda. It was also 
equally natural that the leaders of the rival factions in the country and the 
Kabaka should appeal to him for assistance. Here again, Stuhlmann’s 
position is best described in his own words. 


The king belonged to the Catholic party which did not want to have the English 


_in the land under any circumstances, because Stanley and Jackson had once 


refused their help when they were in a dangerous position and also because they 
feared that under English rule the Protestants would be in favour. On the other 
hand, the Protestant party, of which the leader was the Prime Minister 


| (Katikiro), Apolo Kagwa, wanted English rule because they wished for the 


s given a | suppression of the Catholics. The chiefs of both parties wanted neutrality or a 


German protectorate. In view of their hostility to the English this was under- 


| standable on the part of the Catholics, but the Protestants also (Gabunga, Kagoro 


and others) came daily to me to acquaint me with their views; yes, the Katikiro 


| wrote a letter to the Pasha, asking him to come to Uganda to put an end to the 
' impossible position. Naturally I could not do otherwise than explain to the 
_ people that the boundaries had been settled in Europe and we had no right to 
, mix ourselves up in the affairs of Uganda. Notwithstanding this it was always 
| hoped that the neutrality established by Dr Peters would be allowed to stand. 
| The .king himself wrote a long letter of request to His Majesty the German 
| Emperor which he gave to me to send off. He mentioned therein his 33 ancestors 
» and explained that he wanted to rule his land independent of any European 
| power. But he would allow foreigners of all nationalities freedom of trade and 
point of | protection in his country. These letters were accompanied by a present of two 

| gigantic elephant tusks. Though I tried to make it clear that the letter would 
' hardly have the result he wanted, he would not give up his plan. On his return 
| to the Victoria Nyanza Lieutenant Langheld brought back the presents sent by 
| Mwanga to His Majesty.25 


On Christmas Day Mengo and the surrounding hills were filled with 


| tense excitement. Lugard had demanded that Mwanga should sign a 


treaty placing his land and all states tributary thereto under the protection 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company. Mwanga had shown himself 


| reluctant to do so and it was known that the Catholic party were ready to 
| support him. That evening, in accordance with the time honoured tradi- 
_ tions of the day, Ernest Gedge had arranged for a Christmas dinner. 


Stuhlmann was invited and gives us the menu of the fare. In addition to the 
officers of the I.B.E.A. Company, the guests included Messrs. Walker and 
Gordon of the Church Missionary Society and Pére Brard of the White 
Fathers’ Mission. This last-named had always shown himself friendly 
disposed towards Lugard, but had always given his advice tempered with 
the words pole pole (go slow). At the last moment Lugard had apologized 


24 F, D. Lugard, The Rise of our East African Empire (London, 1893), I, 31. 
25 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 151, 152. 
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for his inability to be present and had slipped off in the dark to see Mwanga | 


in private and to try to persuade him to sign the treaty. The attempt had 
been unsuccessful.¢ 

Next day after another meeting of the Kabaka and leading chiefs the 
latter appeared unarmed at Lugard’s camp. At about one o’clock that after- 
noon Stuhlmann met Pére Brard on the road and was greeted by him with 
the laconic statement ‘We have signed’. Shortly before with the greatest 
possible show of reluctance Mwanga had put his mark to the treaty. 
StuhImann was later to learn how this sudden change of attitude had been 
brought to pass.?” 

Towards evening on that day Stuhlmann received a message from 
Mwanga requesting him to come to him and make blood-brotherhood. 
Stuhlmann gives us a long account of the ceremony and its preliminaries. 


Here one can only set out the reasons which Mwanga gave for taking the | 


unusual course of undergoing the ceremony in person. 


The king explained to me that he wanted to make blood-brotherhood with me, | 
because he wished to gain the friendship of the Germans, in case he should | 


eventually need it in case of flight. The business was conducted amidst the greatest 
fluster and mystery. I assured him that, as he very well knew, the Pasha had 
long been his friend but we could in no wise give him help whilst he was in his 
own land. If he should be compelled once more to leave his land, he could take 
refuge in a neutral place under the walls of our station at Bukoba. Mujasi 
explained the importance of blood-brotherhood and I learnt that a king of 


Uganda never goes through the ceremony himself but dcputes one of his chiefs | 


for the purpose. In order to remove all doubt, the king on this occasion would 
make blood-brotherhood in person. 
* * * * * 

(He also) told me that at the last moment on the further advice of Pére Brard 
he resolved to sign the treaty with Capt. Lugard, as he realized the position could 
not be otherwise and that they had been intimidated by the report that a new 
caravan was approaching. If the English employed forcible measures, without 
question there would be war. He foresaw that sooner or later he would have to 


flee to German territory. From all this conversation it was clear to me that | 


Mwanga wished for nothing more ardently than to introduce again the cruel rule 
of his father, if he were in a position to do so.?8 


As already mentioned, Emin’s instructions to Stuhlmann were that in 
the event of his being unable to purchase canoes he was to return to Bukoba. 
Owing to the disturbed state of the country he was not only unable to 
make these purchases but was also unable to obtain transport to convey 
him back to Bukoba. Whilst still waiting for means to depart he had 
innumerable visits from the chiefs of both factions. Amongst other things 
he was handed a letter by the Katikiro, Apolo Kagwa, which was addressed 

26 Perham, op. cit. 230, 231; Margery Perham and Mary Bull, The Diaries of Lord 
Lugard (London, 1959), 1, 39. 

87 Perham, op. cit. 231, 232; Perham and Bull, op. cit. 11, 39-46; Stuhlmann, op. cit. 157. 

2® Stuhlmann, op. cit. 161-3. 
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to Emin and requested him to come to Buganda and reconcile the opposing 
factions and restore peace and good order. He was also told by the Mujasi 
(commander-in-chief) that it had been resolved in Lukiko by both parties 
to send a similar invitation to Emin. Lugard also informed Stuhlmann that 
Mwanga had put forward to him a request that Emin should be invited to 
the country.” 

Stuhlmann was eventually able to sail from Munyono on 14 January 
189i, taking with him as a present to Emin ‘a pretty boat with thirteen 
seats and a handsome small collection of birds and rodents’.*° 

The day before Stuhlmann’s departure Lugard records that Mwanga 
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made a very formal and deferential request to me—viz. that I would ask Emin 


| Pasha to come to Uganda, alleging that he was an old friend, and that he merely 
_ wished to see him again. I had long heard that he desired this in order to ascertain 


whether Emin would confirm my statements, and I think that Mwanga was 
anxious to see how I should reply to such a request. If I demurred, it would be 
taken as evidence that I was afraid to be confronted by him. I at once agreed— 
the king, as a quid pro quo to my letter to Emin, promising to give me canoes to 
fetch my cloth from the south of the lake. I wrote telling Emin that Mwanga 


| wished to see him as a private friend; and that of course on such terms he was 


welcome to come, and I would show him all the hospitality I could. Shortly 
afterwards I got the canoes despatched under one of my headmen, who also 
conveyed the letter to Emin. He of course declined to come, as he had work of 
his own.3? 


The letter was of course written too late to enable Lugard to deliver it 
to Stuhlmann before he left Munyono for Bukoba. Stuhlmann himself 
did not reach Bukoba until 25 January and the letter was not delivered to 
Emin until 1 March, when he in company with Stuhlmann had set out 
on his last journey. 

Whilst on that journey further correspondence passed between Lugard 
and Emin, to which reference should be made before narrating any of the 
incidents of that journey. 

Lugard addressed another letter to Emin, and the reply thereto is dated 
It is in English and reads as 


follows: 


In acknowledging receipt of your very kind note of February 7th, I have the 
honour to thank you sincerely for the explanations given and the communications 
made. You are aware of my being personally greatly indebted to Sir William 
Mackinnon and there is no need, therefore, to repeat my assurances of good 
will and assistance wherever I shall be able to afford it. Unhappily it did not fall 
to my lot to see you and to thank you for your generous offer of help in times of 
distress. Your letter of course never reached me. You will, however, be con- 
vinced of my sincere gratitude. Perhaps, some day or other, I, the eternal 
traveller, shall cross your path again and be allowed to express to you personally 
my feelings. 

29 Stuhlmann, op. cit. 163, 164. 
31 Lugard, op. cit. 11, 48, 49. 


3° Stuhlmann, op. cit. 166. 
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For the present [?time] being I am bound to the South West and I hope to 
leave here after a few days. 

In your note to Dr Stuhlmann you allude to reports of ammunition being 
stored somewhere down on the south shore of the lake. Let me assure you our 
expedition shall try the best to prevent the introduction of powder etc. into these 
countries. 

Shall I wish you joy to the great number of Europeans presently in Uganda? 
Your party is a strong one: the French priests are ten or twelve, I believe, and I 
hear P. Schynse with an equipped party has gone to join his brethren. Look out! 
Uganda becomes a powerful neighbour and I feel quite overwhelmed. 

Well, let me wish you every success! Uganda and its subject countries are 
worth having and your task is a very important one—so greater the honour for 
you! 

Will you kindly forward to Mr Gedge, our mutual friend, my best remem- 
brances?? 


On 17 March Emin appears to have addressed another letter to Lugard 
which appears to be no longer extant. Lugard replied to this and the earlier 
letter by two letters dated 6 April 1891, when, as he explained in one of them, 
he was ‘on the war path against the so called Mohammedan party, which 
for some time past has made hostile raids into this region under a hostile 
king, an uncle of Mwanga’. Each letter was written from a ‘camp in the 
interior of Uganda’. One was of an official character. The other was of a 
private and personal nature. 

The relevant portions of the official letter read as follows: 


In compliance with the King’s desire, I transmitted to you his invitation to 
visit him, this being his private request. Seeing that at the time the country 
was in such a disturbed condition, I fear you would have enjoyed your visit very 
little. Personally I very much regret that I had no opportunity to meet you, and 
I confidently hope that it is a pleasure still in store. . . . You may be assured that 
it is my endeavour to maintain the peace along the Anglo-German frontier, and 
stop any incursion by all means at my disposal. 


In the less formal letter, which explained that the writer’s position in 
Uganda was ‘still one of great difficulty and claims all my attention’, 
Lugard repeats his regret at not having met Emin and expresses the hope 
that this pleasure is still in store for him. The writer then proceeds to thank 
Emin ‘for your most valuable help to me in obtaining the powder to be 
imported into Uganda. . . . I wish you best success in your work, and you 
will find me always ready to assist you in every way to the best of my 
power. °8 

To revert to affairs at Bukoba after Stuhlmann’s return from Buganda, 


2 Lugard, op. cit. 11, 122. A facsimile of the letter is reproduced in Lugard, The Rise 
of Our East African Empire, 11, 122. Emin was extremely short sighted and as in the case 
of other persons suffering from that defect of vision, his handwriting was extremely 
microscopic. The gaps in the reproduction of this letter are in the circumstances very 
difficult to decipher. From their context it is apparent that they do not materially affect 
the main purport of Emin’s letter. 33 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 155-7. 
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news of the turn of events in that quarter led Emin to abandon for the time 
being any hope of such a situation arising there as would justify him in 
intervening in that country’s affairs. He accordingly reverted to an old 
plan of his which he had communicated to his sister Melanie on 15 
November 1890, shortly after his arrival at Bukoba. He planned to 


go first of all to Karagwe, and thence, if fortune favours me, to Ruanda, where 
no European has ever yet set foot; from there I hope to go south towards the 
Tanganyika [Lake] and then home [Bagamoyo]. Perhaps when I am there you 
will come and pay me a visit, or Grethe may come and take care of her old half 
blind brother.*4 


Langheld had been detached with a party of soldiers on a punitive 
expedition against the Angoni in Unyamwezi and, until he could make his 
way to Bukoba, Emin could not leave the station. Eventually Langheld 
arrived on 26 January—one day after Stuhlmann. On the day following his 
arrival Emin handed over the station to him. On February 12 Emin and 
Stuhlmann set out on their journey.*® 

Before going into any details of that journey it should be mentioned that 
in his Rise of our East African Empire Lugard informs us that, when news 
of Emin’s movements became known to him, his suspicions were thoroughly 
roused. Looking at the whole matter in retrospect, one can see that there 
were good grounds for that suspicion: Emin had been offered a post under 
the I.B.E.A. Company but had preferred to enter German service. At 
the time of his rejection of the British offer the British press described his 
conduct as ‘ingratitude’, but at that date the British press had only heard 
the one side of the story as told by Stanley, whom Sir Frederick Jackson, 
the most charitably minded of men, has described as ‘a professional 
journalist, trained in the forceful ‘take no denial” school of American 


| journalism, with a studied insight into the psychology of his readers’.** As 


in most cases, there was undoubtedly another side to the story into which 
it is not necessary to go for present purposes. The immediate impression 
caused by the news of this alleged ingratitude was that Emin, who was by 
birth a German subject, was ready to take every possible opportunity of 
trying to jump British claims in East Africa. It is true that he knowingly 
entered territory which, to his knowledge, lay to the north of the inter- 
national boundary line without first seeking Lugard’s permission. It is also 
true that since his arrival at Bukoba he had more than once received envoys 
from the Mugabe of Ankole in British territory.*” His omission to obtain 
Lugard’s consent to crossing the international boundary line was no doubt 
a breach of international comity, which called for a diplomatic protest 
from the party aggrieved and an apology from the other party, accompanied 
by an official rebuke to the offending officer concerned. But apart from this 
and a certain incident, which occurred when Emin reached Lake Edward 
34 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 130. 35 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 153. 


36 Sir Frederick Jackson, Early Days in East Africa (London, 1930), 142, 143. 
37 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 106, 144. 
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and which may or may not be capable of an explanation, there is no evidence 
whatever to suggest that Emin had set out on this journey to jump British 
claims. 

After leaving Bukoba, Emin and Stuhlmann proceeded to Karagwe, only 
to find that that kingdom was suffering from famine and was in a very 
disturbed condition. The ruler of the land was not prepared to be co- 
operative. The expedition therefore moved on to Mpororo, which they 
found to be in a state of disintegration.** 

On 4 April 1891, Emin received ‘a letter from Herr von Wissman, 
disapproving of all I have hitherto done, and directing me to hurry on 
and return to the coast, as great changes are imminent. So this is what it 
has come to, and I am politely given my congé. Well, I do not blame them; 
they have no more need of me and there is an end of it’.*® 

In a letter to his sister written on 11 April Emin reported that within 
twenty-four hours of receiving this notice of recall 


the news concerning my former men from the Equatorial Province received a | 


more definite shape. I heard that they arrived in a northern part of Ankole on 
their way to the coast, and are now at Butaka, four or five good days’ marches from 
here. Should I now return to the coast without at least having made an attempt 
to reach them? No! I therefore decided to continue my march, even at the 
risk of being subsequently tried by court martial.*° é 


On 7 April Emin crossed over into what is now part of the Saza of 


Ruampara in the kingdom of Ankole. He camped first of all near the | 


headquarters of a woman whom he calls ‘Queen Njavingi’. She was in 
fact a medium of the Nabingi cult and had little more control over her so- 
called subiects than had the rulers whom Emin had left behind in German 
territory. On 15 April Emin reached Ruhanga, which in a letter to his 
sister he describes as the ‘residence of Chief Musoke, who is subject to the 
King of Ankole’. From thence he turned westwards into what is now 
the Saza of Ruzumbura in Kigezi District. After many delays due to the 
difficulty in obtaining any porters he eventually reached the shores of Lake 
Edward. Here he learnt that the report that he had received about the 
presence of his former Sudanese troops was a false one and that they were 
in fact at the southern end of Lake Albert.*! 

In a Circular of the Administrator General of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of the Independent State of the Congo, declaring the 
neutrality of that State within the limits of the Brussels Treaties, it was 
declared that the eastern boundary was the thirtieth degree of longitude 
east of Greenwich. That declaration was made in 1885, when the existence 
of Lake Edward was still unknown. Stanley had discovered it—or rather 
had rediscovered the lake which he had visited fourteen years before— 
when proceeding down to the east coast in June 1889. He had then fixed its 


38 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, ch. XXxIII. 3° Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 174. 
40 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 176. 41 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, chs. XXXIV, XXXV. 
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position as lying between 29°53’ and 30°16’ East longitude and 0°4’ North 
latitude and 1°30’ South latitude. The precise position of the lake was not 
finally determined until the survey of the Uganda-Congo Boundary 
Commission of 1907-8, but in 1891 it appeared just possible that the lake 
was situated at the point of intersection of the thirtieth meridian with the 
first parallel of South latitude, which had been declared to be the inter- 
national boundary by the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890. In other 
words Great Britain, Germany and the Congo Free State all alike might 


| conceivably have a legitimate claim to some part of the waters and shores 
of the lake.“ 


Stanley’s information as to the latitude and longitude of Lake Edward 
appears as an appendix to his Jn Darkest Africa, a copy of which was 
received by Emin at Bukoba on or before 15 November 1890, and it may 
therefore well be that it was in reliance on that information that Emin 


On 25 May 1891, whilst Emin and Stuhlmann were camped on the 


' shores of Lake Edward, a chief named Karukwanzi came to visit them. 
_ His earlier career is given by Emin in the following words: 


Originating from Merimbi on the southern bank of this lake, and really 


belonging to Nyabingi’s people, that is, being an Mpororo man, he came to 
| Busongora at an early age, settled down there and acquired great influence. . . . 
| He is, if not the most powerful, at any rate the most influential chief along the 


whole southern and western side of the lake, to whom all others look up as their 
superior. . . . I consider him a kind of Mirambo (formerly paramount chief of 


‘ _ Unyamwezi) on a smaller scale, unable of course, in this out of the way corner, 
her so- | 


to rise to the position of the well known ruler of Urambo.** 


Three days later Emin and his companion moved on. In July 1891, 
Lugard arrived on the shores of Lake Edward and began to erect a stockade, 
which he named Fort George, at the adjacent salt lake of Katwe. On 28 
July in the words of Lugard: 


Karukwanzi, the chief of most of this country of Busongora, arrived with an 
enormous following of people. At the head of his retinue he carried a new German 
flag, and he showed me a document in German, which was apparently a treaty. 
I do not understand his Excellency’s action in this matter, since what portion of 
Karukwanzi’s territory was beyond the thirtieth parallel, and hence outside 
British territory, must be wholly in the Congo State, and far removed from the 
German sphere. 

Later, after Lugard had installed Kasagama as ruler of Toro, he directed 
that Busongora, in which country Fort George is situated, was to be directly 
under the Company, and not under Kasagama, until he had proved his energy 
and capacity to govern by arranging his own country of Toro. Under this 
arrangement the quarrels which he found between him and Karukwanzi would no 
longer be possible. The latter, however, was told that he was in no sense King 

42H. M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa (London, 1890), 11, 456; Sir E. Hertslet, The Map 


| of Africa by Treaty (3rd edn., London, 1909), 11, 592. 


43 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 129. 44 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, 215. 
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of Busongora, but merely a guest at the Salt Lake, where he was welcome to 
live, and to take what salt he wanted, in return for his assistance in preventing 
theft and promoting trade, but he was not to barter with it on his own account. 
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Unless Emin, relying on the information contained in Stanley’s book, 
genuinely believed that Karukwanzi was the chief of territory to the south 
of the Anglo-German boundary line, it is difficult to see how his act can be 
defended. 

In actual fact no international complications arose out of Emin’s treaty 
making. The Germans made no attempt to ratify the act. Karukwanzi’s 
apparent supremacy in the land was very ephemeral. He was an alien and 
never recognized by the local hereditary chiefs as their overlord, and had 
soon perforce to withdraw into the background. 

Following Emin after his departure from Lake Edward, he made his 
way to the southern end of Lake Albert, where he contacted the men of the 
former Sudanese garrison in the Equatorial Province but was unable to 
persuade them to join forces with him. Thereafter sickness broke out in the 
caravan, and Emin sent Stuhlmann back to a place called Tenga Tenga 
with directions that, if he received no further instructions within one 
month, he was to return to Bukoba. On 19 January 1892, Stuhlmann 
received a letter from Emin saying that he would follow him to Bukoba in 
a few days’ time. Stuhlmann accordingly returned to Bukoba, but Emin 


did not follow him. Instead, ‘the eternal wanderer’ continued his journey | 


into the Congo forest. On 23 or 24 October 1892, he was murdered at the 
instigation of some Arab slave traders.*® 


On hearing of his death, Lugard wrote as follows: 


I believe Emin to have been as kind hearted a man as ever lived and a brave one 
too. His almost morbid sensitiveness led him deeply to resent the descriptions 
of his character and abilities which had recently reached Europe; and I believe 
that it was the desire to prove himself a capable explorer, and to refute by his 
actions what he would not deign to reply to in words, which led him to embark 
on this fatal journey.*” 


APPENDIX 


Text of Treaty between Mwanga and Carl Peters 


NOTE—The agreement between Mwanga and Carl Peters was drawn up by 
Siméon Lourdel in Kiswahili, Luganda and French. The French and Luganda 
versions appear in Carl Peters’ New Light on Dark Africa, pp. 585, 586. The 


French version is also to be found in the German Consular Archives, which are now | 


in the custody of the Chief Secretary, Zanzibar. I give here a translation of the 
Luganda version as setting out the terms to which Mwanga understood that he was 
assenting. The French translation is a somewhat free translation of the Luganda 
version, but it is only right to say that the purport thereof in no way differs materially 
Jvom that of the Luganda version. 


“> Lugard, op. cit. 11, 174, 175; Perham and Bull, op. cit. 11, 260. 
#6 Schweitzer, op. cit. 11, chs. XXXVI—XLI. 47 Lugard, op. cit. 11, 412, 413. 
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This agreement is made between Mwanga, Kabaka of Buganda, and Dr Carl 





elcome to 





reventing f Peters. 
ccount.4 — Kabaka Mwanga agrees that he accepts for Buganda and the lands belonging 
’s book, p thereto to the words that are set out in the Treaty of Berlin (Congo Act, February 
ie ale th 1885). All the people of the ruler of Germany, as well as all Europeans, are given 
the right to enter his country. All the people of the ruler of Germany, as well as 
ct can be all other Europeans who so desire, are given full power to trade, to move about 
. and to build in the land of Buganda and all the lands belonging thereto. 
1s treaty | Kabaka Mwanga also enters into friendship with the chief ruler of Germany, 
ikwanzi’s | and all his people are given the right to trade, and the right to move about and to 
alien and f{ build in all the land of the chief ruler of Germany. 

and had | __— Dr Carl Peters will take this agreement which has been made to the Govern- 

ment of Germany, so that it may be accepted. 
nade his | This agreement has been written in Kiswahili, Luganda and French but if 
en of the [| there is any difference [sc., in interpretation] the words in French will prevail. 
27 February, 1890 
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NOTES ON NEGRO AMERICAN INFLUENCES 
ON THE EMERGENCE OF 
AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


By GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


TuE claims of no people . . . are respected by any nation until they are presented 
in a national capacity. (Martin R. Delany, The Condition, Elevation, Emigration 
and Destiny of the Colored People of the United States, Politically Considered, 
Philadelphia, 1852, p. 210.) 


... it is not so much Afro-Americans that we want as Africans. (Casely Hayford, 
Ethiopia Unbound, London, 1911, p. 173.) 


... On us too depends in a large degree the attitude of Europe towards the 
teeming millions of Asia and Africa. (William Edward Burghardt Du Bois, 
‘The Present Outlook for the Dark Races of Mankind’, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review, Philadelphia, XVI, 1900, pp. 102-3.) 


It may be that the day is not far off when the new Negroes of Africa will be 
demanding that their blood brothers in the United States be treated with absolute 
fairness and justice. (James Weldon Johnson, New York Age, 12 May 1923.) 


THE first British Empire owed much to the triangular trade between 


Africa, the West Indies and North America. The last British Empire has 
not been uninfluenced by another triangular trade, a trade not of pocatille, 
slaves and molasses, but a commerce of ideas and politics between the 
descendants of the slaves in the West Indies and North America and their 
ancestral continent. Until the imposition of immigrant quotas by the United 
States in the 1920s, West Indian Negroes! contributed a distinct element 
to the coloured American’s interest in and influence on Africa. 

Edward Blyden, who was born in St. Thomas in 1832, went to New 
York in 1847 but was refused admission to an American university because — 
of his colour and, therefore, emigrated to Liberia in 1850 to become a 
leading politician and pioneer theorist of the ‘African personality’, is the 
outstanding example of this three-way process. At the peak of his powers, 
1872 to 1888, Blyden visited America eleven times. He knew. many 
Negro Americans and the sentiments he offered them are exemplified in his 
address at the Hampton Institute, Virginia, in 1883. Warning his Negro 
audience against European travellers’ accounts of Africa, he declared that 
‘No people can interpret Africans but Africans’.? It was ideas of this kind 


1 With the exception of Ira De A. Reid’s The Negro Immigrant (New York, 1939), there 
has been almost no serious study of West Indian Negro influence on Negro Americans. 

2 Southern Workman (Hampton, Va.), 1883, 9. See also Edward Blyden, The African 
Problem and other Discourses delivered in America in 1890 (London, 1890). 
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which made the Gold Coast nationalist Casely Hayford dub the writings on Ff 
racial questions by some Negro Americans as ‘exclusive and provincial’ f 
and led him to praise Blyden’s conceptions as ‘universal among the entire 


race and the entire race problem’.® 


The two other outstanding West Indians in this ideological triangle are f 


obvious: Marcus Garvey, the Jamaican Negro whose eleven years in the 


States, through his militant Universal Negro Improvement Association f 


(U.N.I.A.), ‘awakened a race consciousness that made Harlem felt around 
the world’ ;4 and George Padmore of Trinidad whose last and best book, 


Pan-Africanism or Communism? (London, 1956) is one of the few studies 
which has recognized the existence of this triangle and tried to estimate its [ 


significance for Africa. 


There are many lesser names which indicate that this is not incon- ; 
siderable: for example, the Barbadian Dr Albert Thorne,® a precursor of F 
Garvey, who tried from 1897 to the 1920s to launch in America a move- 


ment for the Negro colonization of Central Africa; the Antiguan George 


Alexander McGuire, first American Bishop in 1921 of the African Orthodox | 
Church of the Garvey movement® which made its mark on independent} 
African churches in South and East Africa; and the Jamaican Claude [ 
McKay whose militant verse of the ‘Harlem Renaissance’ period has | 
influenced emerging Negro literature everywhere. Thorne’s belief that |) 
‘Africa is the only quarter of the world where we will be permanently | 


respected as a race’’ illustrates one of the main factors linking the avante- 
garde of American and West Indian Negroes in a common interest in 
Africa. 

Both groups shared a common challenge: the challenge implicit in such 
statements as that by a white sympathizer of the Negro in America in 
1909 that ‘at the background of every Negro, however wise, or well 


educated, or brave, or good, is contemporary Africa which has no collective |) 
achievement . . . like other nationalities’.* Two responses, at least, were | 
possible: to recognize that this view was correct and to seek every means to | 
lay a basis for African nationality and collective achievement; or to claim | 

3 Casely Hayford, Ethiopia Unbound (London, 1911), 163: cf. Hayford’s introduction : 


to Africa and the Africans. Proceedings ...of a Banquet ...to Edward W. Blyden, LI.D.., 


by West Africans in London (London, 1903), especially p. 18. See also James S. Coleman, | 
Nigeria (Berkeley, 1958), 175-6, 183-4, 452-3; L. J. Coppin, Unwritten History | 


(Philadelphia, 1919), 316-17. 


* Clayton Powell, Snr., Against the Tide (1938), 70-1. See also Edmund D. Cronon, ‘ 


Black Moses (Madison, 1955). 


5 Illustrated Missionary News (London, 1897), 70-2, 105, 113; New York Age, 12 Aug. ; 


1922, ‘African Colonization Schemes’. 
® A. C. Terry Thomas, The History of the African Orthodox Church (New York, 1956). 
See also Cronon, op. cit. 69, 103, 160, 178-80, 189; The African Yearly Register, ed.'T. D. 


Mweli Skota (Johannesburg, 1932), 128, 172, etc. G. A. McGuire (misspelt as ‘ Maguire’) 


is now immortalized as an ‘ American Negro’ in Historical Survey of the Origins and Growth 
of Mau Mau (Cmnd. 1030, London, 1960), 173: cf. also pp. 45, 174-5, 178. 

7 An Appeal addressed to the Friends of the African Race (c. 1896), 30, in Church of | 
Scotland Papers, Miscellaneous Bundle, Pamphlets No. 1, National Library of Scotland. 
8 Edgar Gardner Murphy, The Basis of Ascendency (New York, 1909), 42. 
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that it was wrong and to demonstrate this by searching into the African 
past for achieveinents which the biased eye of the white man had over- 
looked. In the intermingling of these two responses may be seen most of 
the elements in the Negro American’s influence on Africa. 

This influence would not be expected to make itself felt to any degree 
until after the American Civil War and the emancipation of the slaves. 
Nevertheless, some Negroes in America showed an interest in Africa before 
the 1860s—usually in the face of the criticism of black abolitionists such as 
Frederick Douglass who considered the African dream a dangerous 
diversification of energies which were needed in the fight for emancipation 
and civil rights at home®—which provided a basis on which coloured 
Americans’ aspirations could build after the Civil War. 

Liberia, of course, supplied them with a focus. Its American-style 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence in 1847 seemed to 
demonstrate ‘beyond all reasonable doubt that the Black Man is capable of 
self-government’!°—though there have been cynics, Negro as well as white, 
who have felt that the existence of Liberia has done as much to delay as to 
advance African self-government." 

But, for one of the major pre-Civil War Negro American exponents of 
the ‘ Back-to-Africa’ dream, Martin R. Delany, Harvard-trained physician 
and first Negro to be commissioned with field rank by president Lincoln, 
the Liberians were a ‘noble band of brothers’.!* He visited Liberia in 
July 1859 and saw in the proposed Liberian College ‘a grand stride in the 
march of African Regeneration and Negro Nationality’.** Half a century 
later, however, Sir Harry Johnston castigated the ‘obstinate adhesion’ of 
the Liberians and their College ‘to the ideals of New England’ and warned 
that they ‘must turn their backs on America and their faces towards Africa, 
or they will dwindle to nothing’.14 That Delany was also seriously con- 
cerned with this problem of loss of identity was seen in September 1859 
when he visited Abeokuta and concluded an agreement with the Egba 
chiefs. He criticized the Christian missionaries’ habit of changing the 
names of their African converts on the grounds that this would lead to ‘a 
loss of identity’.15 For Delany, the only answer was ‘ Africa for the African’ : 
with Blyden, he appears to have been one of the first to use this magnetic 
slogan.16 

° E.g. Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass, ed. Philip S. Foner (New York, 1950), 11, 
251-4, 387-8, 441-6. 

10 John Says, U.S. agent for liberated Africans in Liberia: Rhodes House Library, 
Mic. Afr. 349, Roll 10. 

11 George S. Schuyler, Slaves To-day (New York, 1931); Charles S. Johnson (Negro 
American member of 1930 League of Nations Commission on Forced Labour in Liberia), 
Bitter Canaan, unpublished typescript in C. S. Johnson papers, Fisk University. But cf. 
N. Azikiwe, Liberia in World Politics (London, 1934), 233 et seq. 

12 Martin R. Delany, Official Report of the Niger Valley Exploring Party (New York, 
1861), 24. 18 Ibid. 23. 

14 Liberia (London, 1906), 368-70. 15 Delany, op. cit. 52. 

16 Ibid. 61. See also George Shepperson and Thomas Price, Independent African 
(Edinburgh, 1958), 504. 
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Delany’s emphasis was political. Other Negro Americans looked for 
the joint regeneration of the coloured man in America and Africa through 
Negro-led Christian missions. As early as the 1790s, Negroes from America 
were interested in the independent churches of Sierra Leone. By the Civil 
War, the outstanding theoretician of the Negro missionary movement to 
Africa was Alexander Crummell,!’ Bachelor of Arts of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and a coloured Anglican divine. It was to be the connexion 
between the Negro churches of America and Africa which, after the Civil 
War, was to provide a channel for increasing numbers of Africans to gain 
an education in coloured American schools and colleges. 

After the Civil War and the so-called Reconstruction of the Southern 
States, when the civil rights which the Negro had expected from a Northern 
victory were denied to him in many parts of the Union, numerous Negro 
Americans, despairing of a redress of their grievances in the United States, 
sought consolation in the ‘ Back-to-Africa’ dream. At the same time, the 
partition of Africa by the European Powers and the many overt injustices 
which this created, gave the Negro American, already highly conscious of 
injustice, the added incentive of rendering service in Africa to his ‘own 
people’. 

After the Civil War, as before, the ‘Back-to-Africa’ movement was 
strenuously opposed by leading Negro politicians.4* But it never lost its 


attractions. Up to the first World War, its major exponent was the African || 


Methodist Episcopal Church Bishop, Henry M. Turner,” who urged 


Negro Americans passionately that it was their only way to salvation. For |) 
all its idealism, the movement did not lack its racketeers.2® Nor was there | 


any shortage of colourful characters, such as the Negro stockbroker, 
William Henry Ellis,” who led an expedition to Ethiopia in 1903, supported 


by Turner, which had the unusual effect of eliciting a letter in Amharic |) 





PLE Las EI ee FEL Ts Oe 








from Menelik II to thank Andrew Carnegie for his gifts to the education of | 


‘African Americans’ in the United States.2 All such schemes, fair or foul, 


17 Crummell’s life is one of the great missed opportunities of American biographers, | 


although most of his papers are conveniently collected in the Schomburg Collection of the 


New York Public Library. There is a brief sketch in William H. Ferris, Alexander Crummell | 


(Washington, D.C., 1920). See also the moving tribute in ch. x11 of W. E. B. Du Bois’s 


The Souls of Black Folk (New York, 1955 reprint). An example of Crummell’s interest in | 


Africa is his The Future of Africa (New York, 1862). 


18 A good example of modern criticisms is Charles I. Glicksberg’s ‘Negro Americans | 


and the African Dream’, Phylon (Atlanta, Ga.), vitI, 4, 323-30. 
19 The best indication of Turner’s interest in African colonization is his newspaper, 


The Voice of the Peopie, 1901-7 (copy on loan in the library of Morris Brown College, | 
Atlanta, Ga.) See also, for example, W. K. Roberts, An African Canaan for American 


Negroes (Birmingham, Ala., 1896), 18-19. 

20 E.g. Deluding the Negroes: ‘The United States and Congo National Emigration 
Steamship Company’. A ticket to Africa and a Farm for One Dollar. From ‘The 
(Washington) Post’, 19 Jan. 1891 (Library of Congress). 


21 Voice of the People, op. cit. 33, 1 Oct. 1903, 3, 34, ? Nov. 1903, 1; African Methodist © 


Episcopal Church Review (Philadelphia, 1903), xx, 302, ‘Menelik the Negus’. 
22 The original letter and a small file about it are in the Carnegie Birthplace Museum, 
Dunfermline. 
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kept the idea of Negro colonization and a roseate image of Africa alive 
amongst Negro Americans until the time was ripe for an outburst of Negro 
grievances which could make use of them. 

This occurred immediately after the first World War when, as at the end 
of the Civil War, the raising of Negro hopes had proved abortive and fresh 
disillusionment ensued. Into this setting, in 1914, stepped Marcus Garvey, 
with a ready-made programme, the manifesto of his Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African Committees League which had been 
founded on 1 August 1914, in Jamaica. The U.N.I.A. stressed race pride 
and power and declared that it aimed ‘to strengthen the imperialism of 
independent African states’. At its 1920 New York convention a ‘ Declara- 
tion of Rights of the Negro Peoples of the World’ was drawn up which set 
out these aims in greater detail and demanded ‘Africa for the Africans at 
home and abroad’.?4 If Garvey’s ‘ Back-to-Africa’ scheme, his Black Star 
Line, collapsed when he was deported from America in 1927, his massive 
propaganda for pride, not shame, in a black skin left an ineradicable mark 
on African nationalism everywhere, all the criticisms which were made of 
him by men of his own colour notwithstanding.2> Kwame Nkrumah has 
stated unequivocally that the Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey 
influenced him more than anything else during his period in America.*® 
And Garvey’s pride of colour, through his organ, The Negro World, 
reached out into West Africa, its independent church and nationalist 
movements ;?? into South and Central Africa, where it had some effect on 
the followers of Clements Kadalie of the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers Union of Africa and the remains of the Nyasaland Chilembwe-ite 
movement ;”* and into the messianic nationalism of the Kimbangu move- 
ment in the Congo.” 

The 1920s, the main years of the Garvey movement, was the period 
when European governments in Africa were most wary of Negro American 
influences in their territories. Garvey’s U.N.I.A., certainly, had brought 
this suspicion to a head: but it had much earlier roots. The phenomenon 
of ‘Ethiopianism’®° in South Africa went back to 1896-8 when separatist 
South African churches had sought affiliation with the pioneer Negro 


23 Booker T. Washington Papers, Library of Congress (hereafter cited as B.T.W.), 


- Container 939, Miscellaneous Correspondence, 1915, E-H: Garvey to Washington, 12 


April, 1915. 

24 Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New York, 1928), 11, 967. 

25 E.g. M. Mokete Manoedi (Basuto), Garvey and Africa (n.d.), in Schomburg 
Collection, N.Y. 

26 The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah (Edinburgh, 1957), 45. 

27 Coleman, op. cit. 189-91. See also correspondence between Akinambi Agbebi 
(Lagos Black Star line agent), E. M. E. Agbebi and John Edward Bruce in the 
John Edward Bruce Papers (hereafter cited as J.E.B.) in the Schomburg Collection, 
N.Y. 

28 Shepperson and Price, op. cit. 433-5, 504; Nyasaland Times, 24 Sept. 1926, 3. 

2° Efraim Andersson, Messianic Popular Movements in the Lower Congo (Uppsala, 1958), 
250-6. 

30 Shepperson and Price, op. cit. passim. 
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American independent church, the African Methodist Episcopal Church,*! 
and its fiery Bishop, H. M. Turner, had made his trip to Africa.®* Through 
such connexions, numbers of Africans from South Africa were to visit the 
United States, often in search of an education which seemed to them easier 
to obtain in Negro American colleges than at home. Three names stand 
out in this process: John L. Dube,®* Solomon Plaatje*4 and D. D. T. 
Jabavu,** all of whom played important roles in the growth of the South 
African Native National Congress. The list could be extended consider- 
ably** until a pattern emerges which makes intelligible the South African 
Government’s fear that Negro Americans were inflaming Bantu racial 
consciousness. This fear reached unreasonable heights at the time of the 


31 L. J. Coppin, Observations of Persons and Things in South Africa (Philadelphia, n.d.), 
8-18. See also references to James Dwane in the A.M.E. Church Episcopal Handbook, 
1900, ed. B. W. Arnett, especially pp. 8-17. 

82 His first trip was in 1892: see African Methodist Episcopal Church Review (Philadelphia), 
1892, 446-98. 

33 Edward Roux, Time Longer Than Rope (London, 1949), 108, 117-18, 258, 260, 296, 
306, 357; Shepperson and Price, op. cit. 91-2, 102, 145, 162, 203, 461; Southern Workman 
(1897), 141-2; John L. Dube, A Zulu’s Message to Afro-Americans in J.E.B. Papers and 
A Talk about my Native Land (Rochester, N.Y., 1892). 

34 Roux, op. cit. 118-19; Shepperson and Price, op. cit. 202; Sol. T. Plaatje, The Mote 
and the Beam (New York, 1921) in Howard University Library; Sol. T. Plaatje, Native 
Life in South Africa (London, 5th edn., n.d.), 16, 286, 368, indicate the influence of W. E. B. 
Du Bois; Plaatje’s pamphlet on the 1913 South African Natives’ Land Act was sent to 
B. T. Washington’s secretary, E. J. Scott, by Plaatje, 27 Aug. 1914 (B.T.W. Papers, 
Container 13, O-R); J. E. Bruce to Carter G. Woodson, 17 Jan. 1923, in Carter G. 
Woodson Papers, Library of Congress (hereafter cited as C.G.W.). 

35 Roux, op. cit. 65, 85, 182, 295-6, 299, 301, 306; D. D. T. Jabavu, The Black Problem 
(Lovedale, C.P., 1920), i, 25-96, 103. 

36 A representative list of some of the many South African Africans who visited America 
or corresponded with Negro Americans might include: The Lincoln University group— 
22 between 1896 and 1924 and none, apparently, thereafter (figures from an unpublished 
history of Lincoln University kindly supplied by Dr Horace Mann Bond)—of which one 
of the most interesting was Livingstone N. Mzimba, son of P. J. Mzimba, separatist 
church leader (see Lincoln University Herald, Oxford, Pa., x11, May, 1909, 1-2, and L. N. 
Mzimba, ‘The African Church’, 86-95, Christianity and the Natives of South Africa, ed. 
J. Dexter Taylor, Lovedale, 1927). A. K. Soga, editor of Jzwi LaBantu (to Bruce, 23 
Feb. 1907, J.E.B. Papers). Representatives of the ‘Ethiopian Church ef South Africa’ 
at 1912 Tuskegee Africa Conference, Reverends Henry Reed and Isaiah Goda Shishuba 
(C.G.W. Papers, Box 13, galley proof). P. K. Isaka Seme, initiator of the South African 
Native National Congress (see the reprint of his 1906 Columbia University address, ‘The 
Regeneration of Africa’, 436-9, William H. Ferris, The African Abroad, 1, New Haven, 
1913). Columbus Kamba Simango, ‘The African and Civilization’, Southern Workman 
(Hampton, Va., 1917), 552-5. Jeannie Somtuuzi, ‘African Contributions to Civilization’, 
address at 34th annual meeting of the Negro National Baptist Convention, Sept. 1914 
(in B.T.W. Papers, Container 12, L-N). Simbini Mamba Nkomo, The Tribal Life of the 
People of South Africa (Oration delivered at College Commencement, Greenville, IIl., 
June, 1917) in Howard University Library. Abraham Le Fleux, ‘who came to London to 
get justice for land out of which his people had been cheated’ (letters sent by Alice Werner 
to Carter G. Woodson, C.G.W. Papers, Boxes 4 and 5); etc. It will be noticed that this 
very brief selection includes one African (P. K. I. Seme) who went to a non-Negro 
university. In general, such students often had deficiencies in their education made up at 
Negro American schools and colleges before proceeding to white institutions. A present- 
day example is Dr Hastings K. Banda, who attended the Negro Wilberforce Academy at 
Wilberforce, Ohio, in 1928, before he went to Indiana and Chicago Universities. 
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1906 Natal Zulu Rebellion*®’ and flamed up again in the 1920s, not only 
because of Garveyism but also because of the 1921 ‘Bulhoek Massacre’ 
episode, for Enoch Mgijima, the leading figure in the affair, was known to 
have been in communion once with the primitive communistic Negro 
American Church of God and Saints of Christ.** If John Buchan’s 1910 
Prester Fohn is the classical literary expression of this fear, Senator George 
Heaton Nicholl’s hysterical novel Bayete! of 1923 shows it in its most 
frenzied form. It was a fear which manifested itself in British Central 
Africa from 1902, when two Negro American missionaries en route for 
Nyasaland were detained at Chinde for nine days,*® until at least a decade 
after the 1915 Chilembwe Rising.*® 

If it was in South Africa and Nyasaland that the fear of Negroes from 
America disturbed most European Governments, other parts of Africa 
were affected by it. In the Congo, the Belgians, as early as 1878,*! had 
shown interest in Negro Americans because of their long experience with 
the white man’s methods of work. But by the 1890s, ** although they were 
still interested, a critical attitude was developing amongst the Negro 
American intelligentsia towards the Leopold régime which was not calcu- 
lated to ensure a warm welcome for the coioured American in the future 
by the Congo authorities. George Washington Williams, whose History of 
the Negro Race was one of the first historical studies by a Negro American 
writer to quicken the imagination of African nationalists,** played a small 
part in gaining American support for the Congo Free State; but in 1890, 
after a journalistic visit to the Congo, he became increasingly critical 
of conditions there.44 Similarly, by the 1890s, the Negro American 
Presbyterian missionary, William Henry Sheppard, had begun his out- 
spoken criticisms of the Belgian Congo régime which were to bring upon 
him a libel charge and eight months’ imprisonment in 1908.*° Beginning 
with Williams and Sheppard, an image of the Belgian Congo as the quin- 
tessence of European exploitation of Africa was created amongst Negro 


3? Cf. C. S. Smith (A.M.E. Church Bishop in South Africa, 1904-6), The Relations of 
the British Government to the Natives of South Africa (Washington, D.C., 1906), 12-13; 
Southern Workman, 1906, 664-5. 

38 Reports . . . relative to ‘Israelites’ at Bulhoek and Occurences in May, 1921 (Cape 
Town, 1921), 1; Elmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America (Nashville, 1949), 151-3. 

39 Review and Herald (Seventh-day Adventist, Washington, D.C.), 18 Nov. 1902, 17: 
cf. George Shepperson, ‘The Literature of British Central Africa’, Rhodes-Livingstone 
Journal (Manchester, 1958), XXIII, 42. 40 Shepperson and Price, op. cit. 390-1. 

41H. S. Sanford Papers in process at Tennessee State Archives, Nashville: H. M. 
Stanley to Sanford, Rotterdam, 20 Dec. 1878. See also Leo T. Molloy, Henry Shelton 
Sanford (Derby, Conn., private print), 27. 

42 Sanford Papers: Senator J. T. Morgan to Sanford, 19 ? 1890. 

43 Frederick Alexander Durham, The Lone Star of Liberia (London, 1892), xii. 

44 Paul McStallworth, The United States and the Congo Question, 1884-1914 (Ph.D., 
Ohio State University, 1954), 196 et seq.; John Hope Franklin, ‘George Washington 
Williams, Historian’, fournal of Negro History (Washington, D.C., 1946), xxxI, 1, 89-90. 

45 Ruth M. Slade, English-Speaking Missions in the Congo Independent State, 1878-1908 
(Brussels, 1959), 104-6, 254-6, 368-70; Southern Workman (1910), 8-12; Africa in the 
World Democracy ...N.A.A.C.P....6 January 1919 (New York, 1919), 25-6. 
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Americans which played no small part in shaping their attitude to Africa. *® 
On the West Coast, the ‘ Back-to-Africa’ movement of ‘Chief Alfred Sam’ 
and the Akim Trading Company seems to have had the effect, by 1914, of 
getting the Gold Coast: to tighten up its immigration regulations in order 
to keep ‘undesirable’ Negro Americans out of its area.*? Altogether, by 
the mid-1920s, the problem of Negroes from the United States in Africa 
had become so serious that the 1926 International Conference on the 
Christian Mission in Africa addressed itself specially to the question. *® 
By the 1920s, the ideological influence on emerging African nationalism 
of the writings and political activities of such militant Negro Americans as 
W. E. B. Du Bois and Carter G. Woodson was making itself felt. Du Bios’s 
role as a pioneer of Pan-Africanism through the Pan-African Conferences 
which he initiated or encouraged in 1919 (Paris), 1921 (London), 1923 
(London and Lisbon), 1927 (New York) and 1945 (Manchester), to which 
Kwame Nkrumah paid tribute in his speech at the opening session of the 
1958 All-African People’s Conference at Accra, is relatively well known.” 
What is not so well known, however, is that the first so-called Pan-African 
Conference was held in London in 1go0.°° Although Du Bois was present 
at this Conference and became chairman of its ‘Committee on Address to 
the Nations of the World’, it was started by H. Sylvester Williams, a West 
Indian barrister, and a moving spirit was Bishop Alexander Walters of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, a neglected figure of Negro 
American history and a believer in the inevitability of a ‘Negro Cecil 
Rhodes’.5! The Conference sent a memorial to Queen Victoria protesting 
against the treatment of Africans in South Africa and Rhodesia and suc- 
ceeded in eliciting from Joseph Chamberlain a pledge that ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government will not overlook the interests and welfare of the native races’ .5? 

It was at the 1900 Pan-African Conference, in a memorial which he 

46 Samuel Barrett, A Plea for Unity among American Negroes and the Negroes of the 
World (Waterloo, Iowa, 1926), 65, copy in Howard University Library; Horace R. Cayton 
and St Clair Drake, Black Metropolis (London, 1946), 720. 

47 Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy, They Seek a City (New York, 1945), 171; Sydney 
H. French, ‘Chief Sam and His ‘‘Back-to-Africa’? Movement’, W.P.A. paper, Schomburg 
Collection, N.Y.; Sierra Leone Weekly News, 23 Jan. 1915, 6-7, 9, 12; Rhodes House 
Library, Press Cuttings, 1914-15, ‘Back to Africa’, Anti-Slavery Society Papers; African 
Times and Orient Review, 7 July, 1914, 380, ‘Accra Native’ letter. 

48 Milton Stauffer, Thinking With Africa (New York, 1927), 154-6. See also ‘The 
Contribution of the American Negro to Africa’, Christian Action in Africa, Report of the 
Church Conference on African Affairs held at Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, Fune 
19-25, 1942 (New York, 1942), 140-1. 

4° See, for example, Padmore, op. cit. 89-170; Thumas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial 
Africa (London, 1956), 21, 23-4, 161, 175, 181-2, 184, 188; Ch. du Bus de Warnaffe, ‘Le 
mouvement pan-négre aux Etats-Unis et ailleurs’, Congo (Brussels), May 1922. 

50 W. E. B. Du Bois, The World and Africa (New York, 1947), 7; George Padmore, 
Pan-Africanism or Communism? (London, 1956), 117-18. The fullest account is Alexander 
Walters, My Life and Work (New York, 1917), ch. xx. I am indebted to Mr Harold 
Isaacs of the Centre for International Studies, Boston, for drawing my attention to Bishop 
Walters. See also The Times (London, 1900), 24 July, 7, 25 July, 15, 26 July, 11. 

51 B.T.W. Papers: Box 917, 1912 Conference, prospectus of Conference for Walters’ 
paper. 52 Walters, Life, op. cit. 257. 
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drafted to be sent ‘to the sovereigns in whose realms are subjects of African 
descent’, that Du Bois first made the statement that ‘The problem of the 
Twentieth Century is the color line’—those famous words which, three years 
later, headed his influential book, The Souls of Black Folk.* It is important 
to remember that this often-quoted slogan started not in the opening para- 
graph to his first notable book but at the time of Du Bois’s introduction 
to Pan-Africanism. 

Until 1914, Pan-Africanism, if not forgotten,®°* was dormant amongst 
Negro Americans, probably because the increase of colour problems in the 
United States temporarily narrowed their horizons. The outbreak of the 
first World War, however, flung these horizons wide open again. In 1915, 
Du Bois published his important article ‘The African Roots of the War’ 
in The Atlantic Monthly. Although he had not yet become converted to 
Marxism, Du Bois demonstrated in this article how close he was to its 
tenets. ‘The African Roots of the War’ anticipates Lenin’s thesis on the 
colonial origins of the War in his Imperialism and even uses the term 
‘aristocracy of labor’5> which is often considered to be Lenin’s invention. 
Such writings stimulated a new interest in Africa amongst the members of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. As the 
editorials of James Weldon Johnson in the Harlem New York Age indi- 
cated,5® the Negro in the United States felt that the 1914-18 War was 
crucial in his own struggle for greater civil rights. Africa and America 
joined hands. When James Weldon Johnson in a 1919 N.A.A.C.P. 
pamphlet, Africa in the World Democracy, contributed an essay on ‘ Africa 
at the Peace Table’ and declared that ‘Self-determination will be secured 
only by those who are in a position to force it’,5” he was speaking not only 
to the African in Africa but also—and perhaps primarily—to the Negro in 
America. 

The association of these two motives was seen after the War when the 
N.A.A.C.P. sent Du Bois to Europe to collect material for a history of the 
Negro’s part in the War and to call, if possible, a Pan-African Congress.** 
Out of this visit came Du Bois’s ambitious plan, which the N.A.A.C.P. 
backed, for the internationalization of a great belt of Central African 
territory which would, in some measure, it was hoped, make up for the 


|. mistakes of the Scramble for Africa.®® 


Du Bois and James Weldon Johnson were not alone in their eloquence 
on the significance of the first World War for Africans. The Negro 
scholar, Benjamin Brawley, in his 1918 Africa and the War claimed that: 


53 In first paragraph of ‘Forethought’ in 1903 ed.: vii in New York, 1953, reprint. 

54 J.E.B. Papers: ALS. Ms. 235, 1492, letter of 25 March 1907, ‘the Pan-African League 
Department of the Niagara Movement’. Cf. Casely Hayford, op. cit. 179. 

55 Atlantic Monthly May, 1915, 711. 

56 James Weldon Johnson Collection, Yale University, Scrapbook X, see especially 
clippings for 7 Dec. 1918, and 11 Jan. and 8 Feb. 1919. 57 Op. cit., 15. 

58 Francis L. Broderick, W. E. B. Du Bois (Stanford, 1959), 129. 

59 Cf. Kelly Miller, ‘The German Colonies’, Southern Workman (1919), 52-3. 
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‘The great war of our day is to determine the future of the Negro in the 
World. Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, the Balkans, and even Russia all become 
second in importance.’®° L. G. Jordan, Foreign Mission Secretary of the 
Negro American National Baptist Convention and mentor of John 
Chilembwe, leader of the Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915, rose to even 
more bitter heights of eloquence: 


308 


With 600,000 Africans fighting in the trenches with the allies and an equal 
number in arms in various parts of Africa under governments who have taken 
over the continent, it can never be hoped to again make the African a docile 
creature, to be dumb driven like a brute, which his oppressors have been 100 
years or more in the making.* 


How much such sentiments exercised a direct influence on Africans is a 
matter for speculation, though it should be remembered that coloured 
American soldiers, through their contacts with French troops in Europe, 
may have helped to disseminate them.® Similarly, in the present state of 
research, one can only speculate on the influence of the 1919 and 1921 
Pan-African Congresses at which Du Bois and his Negro American 
colleagues associated with Blaise Diagne, the French Senegalese deputy, 
on the emergence of the Mandates System. Du Bois himself has claimed 
that: . 


The Congress specifically asked that the German colonies be turned over to 
an international organization instead of being handled by the various colonial 
powers. Out of this idea came the Mandates Commission.® 


No speculation, however, is necessary about the influence on emerging 
African nationalism of the cultural, as distinct from the organizational side 
of Pan-Africanism: pan-Africanism with a small rather than a large ‘p’. 
Blyden, of course, was the pioneer of the Negro history movement: the 
search for roots, often romanticized, but a search which, without doubt, 
has brought to the surface important elements in the Negro and African 
past which the white investigator may easily overlook. Du Bois, like Blyden, 
realized that such a movement was necessary to bolster both Negro 
American and emergent African nationalist self-esteem. To this end, he 
produced in 1915 his little Home University volume, The Negro, the first 
of many books of its kind. Yet, as Rayford W. Logan, Du Bois’s associate 
in the early post-1919 Pan-African movement has pointed out,®4 the 
popularization of the study of the African past probably owes more to one 

8° (New York, 1918), preface, p. i. 

61 Lewis Garnett Jordan, Pebbies from an African Beach (Philadelphia, 1918), 2. 

6 The problem of Negro American relations with French Africans is almost completely 
unstudied. 

68 Du Bois, World and Africa, op. cit. 11. Cf. also Padmore, op. cit. 122-4; Rayford 
W. Logan, The African Mandates in World Politics (Washington, D.C., 1948), iv, 42; 
League of Nations. Mandates. Second Pan-African Congress. August-September, 1921; 
George Louis Beer, African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1923), 285-6. 


64 Rayford W. Logan, ‘The American Negro’s View of Africa’, Africa Seen by American 
Negroes, ed. John A. Davis (American Society of African Culture, New York, 1958), 220. 
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of the moving spirits of the Association for the Study of Negro History and 
the founder of the fournal of Negro History, Carter G. Woodson, than to 


| W. E. B. Du Bois. Woodson’s papers in the Library of Congress reveal 
| an intense interest amongst early African nationalists in his work.*5 Aggrey 


of Achimota, for example, spoke enthusiastically of the importance of 


' Woodson’s efforts. ®6 


But, if Woodson’s contributions to that essential part of any nationalist 


| movement, the myth—in the widest sense—of its past, are as great or 
| greater than Du Bois’s own immense efforts, one other name, hitherto 


grossly neglected by almost all writers on Negro history, must be mentioned : 


| John Edward Bruce (1856-1924), a New York Negro journalist who 
| formed with Arthur Schomburg in 1911 the Negro Society for Historical 


Research, which included amongst its original honorary presidents, vice- 


| presidents and members, Lewanika of Barotseland, Blyden, Casely Hayford, 
and Duse Mohammed Effendi,** who became later one of the leading 
| ideologists of the Garvey movement, to which Bruce himself subsequently 
| gave his allegiance. Blyden, Hayford, Dube® and numerous other Africans 
| who visited America or who wrote to Bruce, bear witness to his influence 
' on their thought about the African past and their desire to gain from it a 
' pride in their blackness. Bruce’s own pride in his colour was shown when 
| he acted as American agent for Casely Hayford’s Ethtopia Unbound.’® To 
| Aggrey, Bruce was ‘Daddy’.’1 Furthermore, he maintained close relations 
| with Majola Agbebi,”? Baptist Yoruba founder of what has been called ‘the 
) first independent Native African church in West Africa’,”? who was 


65 E.g. C.G.W. Papers: Box 5—from Amanzimtoti Institute, Natal, 13 March, 1917; 


4 Box 6—from Kodwo Nsaaku, Gold Coast, 29 April and 21 July, 1923, from Casely Hayford, 


15 June 1916, and 11 Nov. 1917, from D. E. Carney, Sierra Leone, 19 Jan. 1921, from W. 


4 Esuman-Awira Sekyi, Gold Coast, 14 Oct. 1920, from Dada Adeshigbin, Lagos, 10 Jan. 


1917, from Majola Agbebi, Lagos, 5 July, 1916; Box 16—from Casely Hayford, 7 July 


) 1923, and 4 Jan. 1924, from Dada Adeshigbin, 25 Sept. 1918; etc. 


66 C.G.W. Papers: Box 6—from Aggrey, 13 July, 1927. 

8? There is a biographical sketch in J.E.B. Papers; see also Ferris, op. cit. 11, 862-3. 

68 Ferris, op. cit. 11, 865. Cf. also C.G.W. Papers: Box 16—Bruce on Duse Mohammed, 
25 Jan. 1922. 

69 Blyden, Hayford, Dube items are well indexed in J.E.B. Papers, Schomburg Collec- 


i tion, N.Y.: one interesting item in the Papers is a letter from James Cluny, Sierra Leone, 
© to Blyden, 21 June, 1909, defending clithorodechtomy on ‘nationalist’ lines. 


7° Casely Hayford, William Waddy Harris (London, 1915), xi—xii. 

71 J.E.B. Papers: Aggrey to Bruce, 28 June 1922. 

72 There is a brief reference to Agbebi’s paper, ‘The West African Problem’ at the 
London 1911 First Universal Races Congress (in ed. G. Spiller, Papers on Inter-Racial 
Problems, London, 1911, 341-8) in Coleman, op. cit. 187. Agbebi remains, however, a 
neglected pioneer of Nigerian nationalism. In addition to the references below, see Ferris, 


i op. cit. 11, 822, 848; Southern Workman, 1896, 15; An Account of Dr Majola Agbebi’s 


Work in West Africa (n.d.), copy in Howard University Library; African Times and Orient 
Review (London), Sept. 1912, 92, March 1914, 64; Majola Agbebi, The Christian Hand- 
book. New Calabar, West Africa (n.d.), copy in Schomburg Collection, N.Y.; letters by 
and about M. Agbebi and his family in J.E.B. Papers, Schomburg Collection, N.Y. There 
is a photograph of Agbebi in Lewis G. Jordan, Negro Baptist History, U.S.A. (Nashville, 
Tenn., 1930). 

78 African Times (London), 5 July 1899, quoted in Account of Dr Agbebi’s Work, op. cit. 
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introduced to Bruce by Blyden during a visit to America in 1903.74 The 
importance in the development of West African nationalism of Agbebi’s 
inaugural sermon to the ‘African Church’ in Lagos on 21 December 1902, 
has yet to be appreciated. Blyden believed that it showed that ‘Africa is 
struggling for a separate personality’.”> Bruce responded enthusiastically, 
too, and asked Agbebi’s permission to publish it in a Negro American 
newspaper in a letter which shows that the African’s address had drawn 
out of him the full sentiment of négritude: ‘I am a negro and all negro. I 
am black all over, and proud of my beautiful black skin. . . .’7* So enthusi- 
astic was Bruce, that in 1907 he led a group of coloured Americans in New 
York, who sought to get 11 October observed each year by Negro Americans 
as ‘Majola Agbebi Day’,”’ ‘to immortalize in him an African personality’. 
The very use of the last two words of this phrase suggests that the Ghanaian 
concept of ‘African personality’ and its corresponding idea of négritude 
have complicated origins in the commerce of ideas over many years amongst 
peoples of African descent on both sides of the Atlantic. An honourable 
place in this commerce must be found for George W. Ellis, Negro American 
Secretary from 1901 to 1910 of the United States Legation in Liberia, 
who took as the aim of his pioneer study, Negro Culture in West Africa 
(New York, 1914), in the words of Edward Blyden: ‘To show the world— 
Africans helping in the work—that the African has a culture of his own— 
to explain that culture and to assist him to develop it.’7® 

A less militant figure than those which have been examined must now 
be included in a brief examination of this commerce of ideas: Booker T. 


Washington whose self-help, educational ideal for coloured people had pro- | 
found effects on African nationalism, particularly through its influence on | 
Aggrey of Achimota” and John L. Dube of the Ohlange Institute, Natal.8° | 
(Not all the Negro American educationalists of the self-help school, how- | 
ever, exercised a ‘reformist’, Booker-T.-Washington kind of influence on |) 
their African charges, as the effects of the militantly independent Principal | 
of the Virginia Theological Seminary and College at Lynchburg, Gregory | 
Willis Hayes, on John Chilembwe of Nyasaland indicate.) Sir Harry |) 


Johnston, who visited the Hampton Institute and Booker T. Washington’s |) 
Tuskegee Institute when gathering material for his The Negro in the New | 
World (London, 1910), saw the influence of this educational ideal and | 
claimed correctly that it would ‘spread “American” influence amongst the | 


coloured peoples of the world’.*! 


74 Christian (London), 27 Aug. 1903, quoted in Account of Dr Agbebi’s Work, op. cit. a 


75 Majola Agbebi, Inaugural Sermon. Delivered at the Celebration of the First Anniver- 
sary of the ‘ African Church’, Lagos, West Africa, December 21, 1902 (copy in Schomburg 
Collection, N.Y.), 17. 76 Ibid. 27. 

77 J.E.B. Papers: A.L.S. Ms. 167 (1493); see also A.8. (1504), 27 Aug. 1907, Agbebi to 
Bruce. 78 Title page. 

79 Edwin W. Smith, Aggrey of Achimota (London, 1929), 121. 


80 B.T.W. Papers: Box 1060, 1912 Scrapbook, cutting from South Africa, 16 March, | 


1912, and The Trailer (West Point, Pa.), 25 April 1912. 
81 408. See also A. Victory Murray, The School in the Rush (London, 1929), 291-310. 
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Booker T. Washington’s interest in Africa has been disguised by the 


| juxtaposition of his ideas with those of W. E. B. Du Bois in so many works 


on Negro American history.*? The great conference on Africa which he 


| called at Tuskegee in 1912,%* although it followed in the line of descent 
| of the 1895 Africa Conference at the Negro Gammon Theological Seminary, 
| Atlanta, Georgia,* shows that Washington was no Negro American 


isolationist.85 This is also clear from his interest in coloured American 


| business ventures in Africa, a good example of which is the Africa Union 
» Company,®® a carefully organized scheme for promoting trade between 
Negro America and the Gold Coast that was destroyed by the 1914 War’s 
interruption of Atlantic commerce. Casely Hayford, whose 1911 Ethiopia 
| Unbound had been sceptical of Negro American interest in Africa, by 1914 
| was welcoming this coloured American enterprise.*’ 


* % * * * 


The failure of the Garvey movement in the 1920s** and the coming of 


| the Depression forced the attention of most Negroes in the United States 


- closely upon their own country. Yet, if there was a decline in interest in 
st Africa | 
did not cease. Negro American missionary activity, orthodox and un- 


Africa, coloured American influence on emerging African nationalism 


orthodox, continued to influence the African political scene.*® Negro 


| American schools and colleges still attracted increasing numbers of African 
' students. As in the period before the first World War, this was one of the 
' main ways in which Negro American ideas and methods of political 
| organization entered Africa. This is obvious from the careers of Kwame 
' Nkrumah, Nnamdi Azikiwe and Hastings Kamazu Banda. Furthermore, 


in South and Central Africa a giorified image of the Negro American as 


| the liberator of Africa from European imperialism developed between 
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82 Blyden knew better: see his article, ‘The Negro in the United States’, African 
Methodist Episcopal Church Review (Philadelphia, 1900), xvI, 330. 

883 C.G.W. Papers: Box 13, galley proof. B.T.W. Papers: Box 917, Miscellaneous 
Correspondence (1912), CL, Conference CZ; Box 1060, 1912 Scrapbook. Southern Workman 
(1912), 347-86. African Times and Orient Review (London, 1912), I, 1, 9-12. Alfred 
Tildsley, The Remarkable Work of Dr Mark Hayford (London, 1926), 33. 

84 Africa and the American Negro, ed. J. W. E. Bowen (Atlanta, Ga., 1896), passim. 

85 Cf. Washington’s opposition to proposed 1915 U.S. Immigration Bill on the grounds 
that it was likely to keep out African students: B.T.W. Papers, Container 77, 1915. 

86 B.T.W. Papers: Personal Correspondence (Container 9), 1914-15, file on Africa 
Union Company; cf. ‘Afro-Americans and the Gold Coast’, African Times and Orient 
Review (London, 1914), 21 April, 99-100. 

8? Hayford, ‘ . . . marks the beginning of a new era here in the Gold Coast’: B.T.W. 
Papers, Personal Correspondence (Container 9), 1914-15, extract in letter of Charles W. 
Chapelle to J. L. Jones, 15 July 1914. Hayford’s attitude seems to have changed at the 
time of the 1912 Tuskegee Africa Conference: see his letter to the Conference in C.G.W. 
Papers, Box 13, press release of 17 April 1912. 

88 See Cronon, op. cit. 138-69. 

89 See Wilbur C. Harr, The Negro as an American Protestant Missionary in Africa 
(Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1945); Shepperson and Price, op. cit. passim; C. P. 
Groves, The Planting of Christianity in Africa (London, 1958), Iv, 62-3, 79-80, 113-14, 
128-9, 187. See also ref. 6 above. 
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the 1920s when Aggrey visited Africa with the Phelps-Stokes Commission 
and was seen as the spearhead of a coloured American invasion of South 
Africa®® to the 1947 Madagascar Rising, when the rumour spread that 
Negro American troops had arrived to bring arms to the insurgents. But, ff 
amongst the emerging African middle-class, a more compelling image of Ff 
Negro America has probably been that of the Ebony magazine variety, with f 
its emphasis on respectable achievement. ®! What influence this may have 
had on African nationalism is an open question: for Du Bois, certainly, 
it seemed at one time to show ‘symptoms of following in the footsteps of 
western acquisitive society’. ** 

No nationalism draws its strength from outside sources primarily, 
though a period of exile—if only in Harlem, Chicago or a Negro American [ 
college—has been a recognized mechanism for the political education of 
nationalist leaders at least since the 1848 revolutions in Europe. These | 


notes make no claim that Negro Americans have themselves played a primary fo 


organizational role in African politics. But from the beginnings of Du f 
Bois’s interest in Africa and the 1900 Pan-African Conference, through the 
George Padmore period of African nationalism, to the 1959 London Kenya f 
conference at which Thurgood Marshall, N.A.A.C.P. lawyer, acted as an fF 
adviser to the African delegation, they often appear to have acted at least 
secondary or tertiary parts. A more reliable measurement must await [ 
further research into all the avenues—unofficial as well as official, minor [ 
as well as major—of both Negro American and African history. : 

Even in the present state of pioneering investigation into these fields, 
one thing is clear: Negro Americans, in a complicated Atlantic triangle of 


influences, have played a considerable part ideologically in the emergence f) i: 


of African nationalism: in conceptualization, evocation of attitudes and f 
through the provision of the raw material of history. If, today, the new f 
African nations may be said to be of more value to Negro America than > 
Negro America to them, this should not be allowed to conceal the historical f 
role of the coloured American in their emergence. 


90 EF. W. Smith, op. cit. 181. See forthcoming paper, George Shepperson, ‘Nyasaland [ 
and the Millennium’, Comparative Studies in Society and History; R. L. Buell, op. cit. F 
II, 603. 

®1 Roi Ottley, No Green Pastures (London, 1952), 12. 

®2W. E. B. Du Bois, In Battle for Peace (New York, 1952), 154. ; 

*3'Two useful guides to present-day Negro American interest in Africa are Africa f 
Seen by American Negroes, op. cit. and Harold R. Isaacs, ‘The American Negro and Africa: 
Some Notes’, Phylon (Atlanta, Ga., 1959), XX, 3, 219-33. 
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REVIEWS 


M. CORNEVIN’S AFRICA 


Histoire des Peuples de l Afrique Noire. By R. CorNEVIN. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1960. Pp. 715, illus. and maps. NF 32.40. 
Dr Cornevin is a former administrator with an experience of West Africa and its 


peoples extending over more than twenty years who has become a serious student 
of African history. In this very large volume he attempts to survey the present 


| state of knowledge concerning the history of the indigenous peoples of Africa 


. ) south of the Sahara. 
American | 


The first part of his book provides a background for the series of regional 


| studies which follow. There is a full discussion of the sources of African history 
pe. These 
| of the principal institutional centres of research and of the specialist periodical 
| literature. There follows a chapter on pre-history, which appears to be soundly 


and of the techniques of proto-historical research, together with a useful survey 


rough the » based, and descriptive accounts of the principal races of Africa, the main lines 


on Kenya | of the ethnohistory of the continent, and of some characteristic features of its 


| traditional civilizations. Although uneven (the excellent chapter on external 


od at least F 


ust await 
ial, minor 
93 


ese fields, 


tudes and 
, the new 


influences is not matched by an over-vague account of African kingship), and 
perhaps written too exclusively from a West African point of view, this is by far 
the best section of the book. 

This first part occupies some 200 pages. The second, rather longer part deals 
with West Africa region by region. The third covers the rest of the continent. 


, Of this, some 80 pages are given to North-East Africa, leaving only 130 for the 
riangle of 


mergence [ 


See Satie 


rica than [ ' ‘ , 
» Cornevin’s work emerges very favourably from such a comparison. It is some 


| measure of the many-sided development of African historical studies since the 
» last war that, while Westermann’s book was concerned almost exclusively with 
' oral traditional material, Dr Cornevin has been able to set his discussion of 


historical 


‘ Nyasaland 
ell, op. cit. 


are Africa 
and Africa: 





whole of Bantu Africa. This allocation of space may seem disproportionate, but 
is in fact largely justifiable in view of the material available and the bias of the 
author’s own interests and researches. 

A survey on this continental scale inevitably invites comparison with the late 
Professor Westermann’s Geschichte Afrikas, and, in conception at least, Dr 


basically the same material in a wider framework by giving full consideration to 
research in the related fields of linguistics, archaeology, physical anthropology 


and so forth. Again, as was perhaps inevitable with the material then available 
| to him, Westermann’s book reflects very strongly the profoundly local character 
» of most of the African historical literature. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
» that each of his major kingdoms or tribal groups is presented to the reader in 
» an hermetically sealed compartment. Dr Cornevin has been acutely aware of 
» this danger and has sought to overcome it, not only in the lengthy general 


discussion of the broad lines of African development in Part I of his book, but 


» also by maintaining a wider range of reference even in the regional chapters. 


Dr Cornevin is indeed to be congratulated on the strenuous effort he has made 
to cross the modern political and linguistic frontiers which have done so much to 
distort our historical perspective. Naturally he has a tendency to rely on work 


' in French where this exists, but he is also very widely read in the English and 
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other foreign literature of his subject, and there is no disproportionate concentra- 
tion of interest on material derived from French sources. With the help of the 
many distinguished scholars to whom he makes acknowledgement in his intro- 
duction, he has kept abreast of the mounting flood of publications in many 
languages, and his bibliographical material, in spite of a few curious omissions, 
certainly provides the fullest and most up-to-date guide yet published to the 
historical literature of Africa. 

One feels, however, that this book has been over-ambitiously planned and too 
hastily executed. 

It was probably a fundamental misjudgement to attempt a full-scale history of 
the African peoples omitting both North Africa and the whole field of ‘European 
activities’. The latter omission in particular leads to thorny problems of presenta- 
tion which Dr Cornevin has not been able to solve. From the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, at least, the presence of European traders on the coast was 
the greatest single factor in the evolution of the forest states of Guinea. Even a 
summary of the history of such states as Ashanti and Dahomey is badly out of 
perspective if the Europeans appear solely as a conquering deus ex machina to 
bring an end to the story. There is clearly something very odd indeed about an 
approach to the nineteenth century which involves discussions of El Hadj Omar 
and Menelik and Khama, but none of Faideherbe, Gordon and Livingstone. 
Again, it is not clear on what principal Abyssinia was included and Egypt left 
out. Few historians would doubt that the latter has played a much more impor- 
tant role than the former in the long-term development of African cultures. 

Inevitably, perhaps, Dr Cornevin has been defeated in part by the formidable 
problems of arrangement and cross-reference. There is a great deal of repetition, 
the index is poor and inaccurate, and this is a very difficult book to find one’s 
way about in. Some of the tribes met with in the Bole area of north-eastern 
Ghana, for example, are dealt with in Chapter IX, while other peoples of the 
same district are more fully noticed in Chapter XIII. 

The author’s attempt to be comprehensive frequently defeats itself. The 
discussion on sources degenerates for pages at a time into a mere catalogue of 
titles which is scarcely even an annotated bibliography. In most of the sections 
on tribal histories, too much of the very limited space is devoted to a roll-call of 


rulers with hypothetical dates. At times the narrative is so telescoped and so closely 


packed with relatively obscure place and tribal names as to be frankly unintelligible. 
The second and third parts of the book, in fact, constitute not so much a 


history as a discursive survey of the historical literature. It is true that the West f 
African section includes some hitherto unpublished material, but for the most f 


part, what we have here (as, indeed, also in Westermann) is a compilation of 
summaries of the relevant monographs. The author makes few judgments of his 


own, and frequently cites contradictory authorities without choosing between f 
them. He draws usually upon the most recent work available, but this is some- [ 


times blended with curious survivals from the work of an earlier generation of 
amateur historians. 
In the present state of historical studies in Africa, this kind of superficial 


review of the literature is by no means without its value, though as a handbook [ 


for the specialist rather than as an introduction for the general reader. But 
considered as such a handbook, the present work is regrettably careless and un- 
critical in its use of sources. It is most discouraging to meet again with the 
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apocryphal Anselme d’Ysalguier of Toulouse (p. 36), and to find the frankly 
fictional travels of Damberger (p. 42) seriously included in the literature of 
exploration (from which Speke is unaccountably excluded). There is an extra- 
ordinary confusion between the metalwork of Ife and that of Benin (p. 230), 
and it is surely difficult to accept an Arab inspiration for the West African bronzes 
(p. 231). Sultan Moulay Ahmed of Morocco did not owe his soubriquet of El 
Mansour (‘the victorious’) to his conquest of the Sudan (p. 254). There is very 
little evidence that the Portuguese successfully sent an embassy from Elmina to 
the capital of Mali (p. 250), and there is no real evidence for a Persian colonization 
of the east coast in the tenth century (p. 576). It is by no means established 
that the Jukun king was ritually murdered after a reign of seven years (p. 327). 
Simple misprints of place and personal names are too numerous to notice. 

What has most undermined the confidence of the reviewer in the general 
accuracy of this work is the number of mistakes in the account given of that part 
of Africa best known to him from personal experience, Northern Ghana. It is 
not true (p. 283) that the Dagomba were Islamised at an early date or even that 
most of them are Muslims today. It is misleading to describe Gambaga as a centre 
of Mande influence (if that is what Dr Cornevin means on p. 284). It is improbable 
that Sansanne Mango was founded only in the eighteenth century (p. 269). It is 
certain that the population of Daboya and of Sakpa are not Brong, as is implied 
here (p. 421). There is no good authority for dating Jakpa’s invasion of Gonja to 
1591 (p. 424). It is confusing to speak of the ‘Kagbandya’ (anglice : Gonja) as 
Guang, and it is inexact to say that the Gonja political chief of Bole ‘ pays homage’ 
to the Vagala chief of the land (p. 289). There is no Gonja chiefdom called 
Niania nor any well-known place of that name in the district (p. 425). In justice 
it should be made clear that, in its broad outlines, the survey of this area is all 
one could expect it to be: criticism is directed against persistent inaccuracy of 
detail. This, it is to be feared, is general throughout the book, and it detracts 
greatly from its usefulness. 

For a work of this type, good maps are essential. The lucid diagrammatical 
maps in Westermann were one of the best features of his book. In the present 
case, as all too often, the reader is offered only a series of cramped sketch maps 
of indeterminate purpose. These are truly atrocious. 

It is a pity that the author’s footnote citations are often inadequate, because the 
operation of a curious principle excludes works thus cited from the bibliography. 


London D. H. JONES 


CARTHAGE WITHOUT AFRICA 


Carthage. By B. H. WARMINGTON. London: Robert Hale, 1960. Pp. 222, illus. 
and maps. 21s. 


A new standard work on Carthage for the general reader has long been needed. 
The last full-scale work devoted to the subject was Stephane Gsell’s Volume Iv 
of his monumental Histoire ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord, published in 1924. 
Practically nothing has been written in English for an even longer period. But 
the scale of the opportunity presents its own difficulties. Much of our infor- 
mation about Carthage has come from the pens of Livy, Polybius and Plutarch, 
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all hostile witnesses who have given their enemy a bad press. ‘The Carthaginians 
area hard and gloomy people, submissive to their rulers and harsh to their subjects, 
running to extremes of cowardice in times of fear and of cruelty in times of anger.’ 
So runs the judgement of Plutarch quoted by the author. The Carthaginians, for 
their part, have left practically no literature, and their material remains often 
form the lowest level of sites occupied successively by Romans, Vandals, 
Byzantines and Arabs. At the same time, the modern writer will hardly be able 
to better Livy’s familiar account of the Punic Wars, and unless he has managed 
literally to dig himself into the scattered remains of Carthaginian civilization 
over a long period, he may experience difficulty in getting the imponderable but 
all-important feel for his subject. 

Warmington begins with an excellent chapter on the foundation of Carthage. 


His use of evidence drawn from Biblical and Middle Eastern archaeological > 
sources is impressive, and his conclusion that the cumulation of archaeological ff 
evidence is that ‘there was no Phoenician settlement in the western Mediterranean 
before the middle of the eighth century B.c.’, is likely to stand. Phoenician and F 


Greek expansion into the Western Mediterranean are therefore contemporary. 


The narrative which follows is lucid, scholarly, fair-minded, and closely packed F 


with interesting detail. The author is at his best when describing the complicated J) ‘ 


relations which existed in Sicily between the Carthaginians, ensconced at 


Libybaeum and Motya in the west, the succession of Greek warrior-statesmen 
who governed Syracuse, and the medley of Greek cities and Siceliot states that lay [ 
between them. Certainly, in their dealings with the latter the Carthaginians [ 


hardly deserved their reputation for harshness and injustice. 


When one comes, however, to the chapters describing Carthage as a trading | 
empire, with her characteristic civilization and legacy for the future history of f) 
North Africa, one cannot avoid some feeling of disappointment. The first thing, 
for instance, which strikes any observer is that Carthage’s interest lay in coastal 
rather than continental trade with the tribes of the interior. Carthaginian settle- 


ments are generally to be found on small islands off the coast, such as Thabarka, 


or on easily defended promontories such as Rusguniae (Cap Matifou) or Rusaddir 


on the Moroccan coast; the mouths of rivers leading into the interior were 


avoided—the siting of Hippo Regius, some two miles away from the mouth of the fF) 
Seybouse is a case in point. This would seem to be a starting point for an assess- | 
ment of her trade policy. It might account for the famous voyages down the [ 
coast of West Africa by Hanno in the fifth century B.c., contrasted with the [7 
comparatively late development of her influence on the Libyan tribes in the [7 
interior. Though the story of individual voyages by Carthaginian mariners is [7 
well told, and discussed with scholarly insight, the overall picture is hard to [ 


uncover. 


The same must be said to some extent of the writer’s discussion of Carthaginian [ 
religion and way of life. The material available before 1924 has been thoroughly [7 
sifted by Gsell (op. cit., pp. 171-469), and despite the mass of detail which he [ 
assembled, a very fine account emerges. Since 1950, excavations have revealed [ 
successive levels of the great sanctuary of Tanit at Salammbo, and left no doubt ff 
at all as to the reality of Carthaginian child-sacrifice. Quite rightly, Warmington [ 
draws attention to parallel rites among the Jews recorded in the Old Testament [| 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10 and Jer. xix. 5, 6). But it is not clear that these rites, and other fF 
features in Carthaginian religion, formed a vital part of a far-reaching legacy to [7 
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Roman North Africa. Some discussion of the excellent work of Carcopino on 
the inscriptions from N’gaous, recording the nocturnal ceremony of ‘Mochomor’ 
in the 3rd century A.D., with its association with the Carthaginian Moi* (child 
sacrifice), and of Charles Picard who related these finds to the whole field of 
paganism in Roman Africa, might have led to some penetrating and instructive 
conclusions. African Christianity, for instance, is impossible to understand with- 
out reference to the Semitic cultural background of African paganism stemming 
from Carthage. Again, one could mention the domestic architecture instanced 
by the excavation of Carthaginian houses at Dar Essafi on the Cape Bon peninsula. 


| The rudimentary courtyard plan revealed was to mark the beginning of an 


architectural tradition which has persisted in Tunisia through Roman and 


| Byzantine times down to the present day. The legacy of Carthage deserves more 
. than three pages at the end of a chapter devoted to the destruction of the city. 


literranean | !2deed, Carthage still needs to be set in its context of African history as a whole. 


nician and — 


The author has had a most difficult task. He has had to write for a non-footnote 
reading public, he has had to give due weight to comparatively well-known 
narrative, and he has obviously been cramped for space. He has written a book 
which, though sometimes lacking in sparkle and drive, is interesting and well- 


| informed. The ordinary reader now has a reliable book about Carthage at a 


reasonable price. With the help of Warmington’s bibliography, and the well- 


» selected and beautifully produced illustrations, he may be encouraged to delve 


Cambridge W. H. C. FREND 


A HISTORY OF TOGOLAND 


Histoire du Togo. By RoBert CorNeEVIN. Paris: Berger-Levrault, Collection 
‘“Mondes d’Outre-Mer’, 1959. Pp. 427, illus., maps. Frs. 1,950. 


histories of their various African territories. They have been prolific in the field 


| of general surveys of France overseas and in general histories of Africa or of the 
| Negroes, but for West Africa, for example, they have done relatively little to 


compare with the histories written for each of the British territories since the time 


| of A. B. Ellis onwards. This deficiency now seems likely to be made good, albeit 
| posthumously, by the history volumes of the new ‘Mondes d’Outre-Mer’ series 


which Berger-Levrault have begun to publish under the enterprising editor- 
ship of Governor Deschamps. M. Cornevin’s Histoire du Togo is the first of this 
series to appear. 

Although Togoland may be even more of an artificial creation of the European 
expansion than most West African territories, the lack of any real historical 
study of the country and its peoples has hindered the general assessment of the 
historical development of the western half of West Africa: Nigeria and modern 
Ghana are both much better documented. M. Cornevin, who also promises us 
a volume on Dahomey—historically somewhat better explored than Togo—now 


| seeks to bridge the gap with a synthesis of the available published material 
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combined with the fruits of his own researches during eight years of service as 
an administrator in Togoland. 

After short sketches of the environment and of what little is known about pre- 
history (mainly due to the work of Dr Oliver Davies from across the border in 
Ghana), M. Cornevin devetes his second chapter, some fifty pages, to the 
peopling of Togoland by its modern inhabitants, dividing them into presumed 
autochthones and into immigrants from east, west, and north. He relies mainly 
on Frobenius, Westermann and Spieth, but interprets their work in the light of 
more recent investigations by R. PP. Prost and Bertho, and by himself and 
fellow administrators like MM. Froelich and Person. The result is a useful new 
summary and synthesis of what there is to be known about the early formative 
years of Togo history, comparable to what Mr W. E. F. Ward did for Ghana in 
the early chapters of his History of Ghana, first published in 1948. However, 
such an obiter dicta as that on p. 47, where we are told, tout court, that ‘Les 
Yorouba seraient originaires d’Arabie d’ou ils auraient été chassés’, does lead 
one to ask whether M. Cornevin’s energy in putting the story together ought not 
to have been tempered by a somewhat more alive critical sense. 

After this promising introduction, however, M. Cornevin’s sense of history 
begins to desert him. His third chapter is a brief survey of the ethnographic, 
linguistic and religious patterns visible among the Togolese after the period of 
migrations, and there then follow two chapters, ‘Hégémonies, conquétes et 
conflits’, which is an attempt to cover the internal history of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in no more than thirteen pages, and ‘Des négriers, 
traitants et missionaires, a ]’installation Allemande’, in which sixteen pages have 
to do for the external history of this period and a further five for the circumstances 
attending the declaration of the German protectorate. This is hardly the history 
looked for in a 400 page book bearing the title Histotre du Togo. M. Cornevin’s 
trouble seems to be a lack of published material upon which he can rely. He 
explains (p. 105) that: ‘Les archives des traitants et missionaires qui ont séjourné 
sur cette céte aux XVIII*° et XIX° siécles n’ont, dans l’ensemble, pas été 
exploitées.’ This may be so, but in that case should not the historian of Togo 
exploit them? In any case one would have thought that a drop or two of the ink 
which has been spilt on Germany’s bid for colonies could have been allowed to 
leak on to these pages. As it is the account of the German arrival is bald in the 
extreme, so much so in fact that the year of Nachtigal’s démarche is not even 
stated, while on p. 135 one of the few quotations from a public document of this 
momentous era apparently has the word ‘anglais’ where ‘francais’ seems meant. 

Chapters six and seven and seventy pages suffice for the period of German 
occupation; chapter eight, in twelve pages, gives a narrative of the Franco- 
British campaign in three August weeks of 1914 which ousted the Germans, 
and considers the divisions of the territory between the victors and the creation 


of the League of Nations mandates. From this point onwards, M. Cornevin f 


and history have almost completely parted company. The remainder of his book, 


180 pages, nearly half of it, partakes more of the nature of a guide-book, or scrap- 


book even, than of a history, with a series of omnibus chapters under such headings 


as‘ Démographie’, ‘ Missions chrétiennes’, and ‘ L’effort social’. Much of the data f 


he gives will doubtless be useful, though one could sometimes wish that more care 
had been taken in presenting it. P. 258, for example, is completely taken up with 


a table which has the years from 1915 to 1937 down the left-hand side and headings [ 
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such as Cacao, Coprah, etc., running across the top, and a nice collection of figures 
in between, but we are not told what these figures represent—francs, thousands 
of francs, kilos, tonnes?; exports or annual productions or what? Only in his 
last chapter, ‘Les problémes politiques’, does M. Cornevin begin to sense that a 
history of Togoland should be more than an assembly of data, and even this 
shows more interest in the minutiae of décrets and dates than in the understanding 
of people, politics and parties. M. Cornevin has hardly managed to tell the story 
of Togoland and its people in such a way that a reader can come to understand 
how they are today, what factors have moulded them, how they have developed, 
what kind of a land and people—what kind of a new state—this is. 
jm Bh 


THE GREAT ISLAND 


Histoire de Madagascar. By Husert Descuamps. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1960. 
Pp. 348, 31 plates. NF 19.50. 


Governor Deschamps has written a history of Madagascar which could well 
serve as a model for the developing spate of semi-popular histories designed to 
introduce the newly independent African countries to the outside world and to 
each other. Most commendably, he has not proportioned his efforts to the length 
of his reading lists but to the intrinsic importance of the matters in hand. A 
sixth of the volume goes to a closely reasoned discussion of the fine shreds of 
evidence which bear upon the original settlement of the island from Indonesia 
and from Africa. Another third, based mainly on traditional sources but rein- 
forced by the occasional documentary reference, outlines with masterly economy 
of words the very complex story of the political development of the original 
organization by patriarchal clans into one of many little kingdoms, which seems to 
have started with the arrival of half-Islamized settlers and slave-traders from the 
thirteenth century onwards, and to have been much accelerated during the first 
three centuries of European contact and the consequent access of the strong to 
fire-arms. The third quarter of the book deals with the nineteenth century— 
the period when the Merina kingdom succeeded, by monopolizing the main 
currents of western commerce and influence, in extending its domination over 
most of the island. The fully documented colonial period, which would have been 
such a temptation to most historians, has been ruthlessly compressed into the 
final quarter of the volume. This is therefore history in the proportions in which 


_ the Malagasy themselves may be expected to see it. For a European author it 


represents a triumph of intellect and imagination over the chance inequalities of 
historical evidence. 

For the historian of Africa this book will fill perhaps the most outstanding gap 
still left upon his library shelf. It has long been notorious that not only was there 
not in existence a considered short history of Madagascar, but that the island had 


, actually been excluded from most of the general works on African history and 


ethnography. It does not figure in Westermann’s Geschichte Afrikas, nor in 


| Seligman’s Races of Africa, nor in Baumann and Westermann’s Vélkerkunde. 
_ And yet Madagascar with its peculiar mixture of Malayo-Polynesian language 


and material culture with African social organization and religious beliefs, 


| presents some problems of the greatest importance for the history of Africa as a 
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whole. M. Deschamps accepts the linguistic situation as evidence that the Indo- 
nesians were the first settlers, and the absence of stone tools as proof that the 
settlement occurred during the Indonesian Iron Age. He is probably over- 
cautious in placing his early terminal date as far back as the final centuries B.c., 
for historians of South-East Asia nowadays consider it unlikely that any of the 
relevant Indonesian peoples had iron before the second century A.D., while the 
overwhelmingly probable period for westward migration begins with the growth 
of Indonesian maritime activity in the fifth and sixth centuries. Equally, Indo- 
nesian migrations occurring later than the seventh or eighth centuries would have 
been likely to show heavier traces of Hindu culture and Sanskrit vocabulary 
than are apparent in Madagascar. M. Deschamps argues cogently against a 
direct crossing of the Indian Ocean using the southern equatorial current, and in 
favour of a northerly circuit of the trade-routes leading to the Andamans, Ceylon Ff 
and the Horn of Africa. He rejects the hypothesis of an earlier negro settlement 
of Madagascar, accounting for the Vazimba and other supposedly aboriginal 
peoples of the interior as the runaway slaves of the coastal settlers of later times— 
comparable in fact to the Maroons of the mountainous interior of Jamaica. At 
the same time he is prepared to envisage an African element accompanying 
even the earliest of the Indonesian settlements and bringing with them such 
important non-Indonesian occupations as the cultivation of millet and the keeping 
of cattle. He postulates, in fact, an extensive series of Indonesian settlements on 
the East Coast of Africa, which is of the highest relevance in connexion with the 
transmission of Indonesian food-plants such as the banana (Musa paradisiacum, 
sapientum), the yam (Dioscorea alata, bulbifera, esculenta) and taro (Colocasia anti- 
quorum), and other items of material culture such as the xylophone and the outrigger ff 
canoe, to the peoples of the African mainland. Wisely perhaps, but in some respects 
also regrettably, M. Deschamps has scarcely considered this aspect of his thesis. 

Another problem of the very greatest interest is raised by the spread of 
apparently African forms of kingship among the peoples of Madagascar. 
According to M. Deschamps, this was a consequence of the arrival of much later, 
strongly Africanized and partly Islamized settlers from the mainland, whose 
graveyards at Iharana and other places in the north-east of the island, excavated 
by Gaudebout and Vernier, have revealed astonishing collections of luxury 
imports of glass and celadon, and also locally manufactured three-legged soap- 
stone pots, in association with skeletons that were indistinguishable from those 
of the modern Malagasy. The dateable imports from Iharana seem to correspond 
well enough with those from Kilwa, Gedi and other mainland sites: they run from 
the thirteenth century until the seventeenth. Traditionally connected with the 
Tharanians are the noble classes of various peoples of the south-eastern coastlands, [ 
notably the Antemoro and the Antanosi, who preserve documentary evidence of [ 
their foreign origins in the shape of magico-religious writings in which the > 
Malagasy language is transliterated into Arabic script. It is allegedly from these [ 
ruling groups in the south-east that all the other peoples of the island, including [ 
the Betsileo and the Merina of the inland plateau and the Sakalava peoples of [ 
the western lowlands, have derived their ruling dynasties. On M. Deschamps’ 
evidence the great precipitating factor in state foundation would seem to have 
been the slave-trade, making it necessary, as in the unsettled conditions of early 
medieval Europe, for every man to have a lord, to hunt or be hunted, to be the 
king’s man or else an outlaw. 
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‘Dans l’ensemble’, writes M. Deschamps, ‘sauf pour le calendrier et la divina- 
tion, l’influence des nouveaux arrivés a été des plus minces, sans doute parce 
que leur nombre était lui-méme faible et leur insolement quasi total au milieu 
de la masse malgache qui les a plus ou moins rapidement absorbés. Leur impor- 
tance historique vient surtout des nouvelles conceptions politiques qu ils apportent 
avec eux et qui conduira 4 la formation des royaumes.’ So far so good, but there 
remains the problem of where these political conceptions came from. For king- 
ship in Madagascar seems to have been of a distinctive kind with unmistakably 
African features such as royal incest, prominence of the queen and queen-mother, 
human sacrifice at royal burials and belief in the transmigration of royal souls 
into the bodies of lions and leopards, which was characteristic of the Karanga 
kingdom of the Monomatapas, of certain kingdoms in the Lacustrine region, and 
of the Sidama kingdoms of southern Ethiopia. Beliefs of this kind are not satis- 
factorily explained by theories of parallel evolution, and yet a plausible theory of 
diffusion is not easily discernible. Diffusion from Southern Rhodesia to 
Madagascar seems possible only on the highly improbable hypothesis of the 
transmission of political ideas by slaves. The comparable political ideas of the 
Lacustrine region seems derivable from southern Ethiopia, which would seem, 
so far as Madagascar is concerned, the only common source. M. Deschamps’s 
late arrivals had certainly come from the East African mainland, according to 
their own traditions via Mafia and the Comoros. Their legacy to Madagascar 
may well be a vital clue to the early history of the northern part of the East 
African coast. There are already grounds for scepticism about the traditional 
accounts of Arab settlement in Mogadishu and Kilwa in the early centuries of 
Islam. The archaeological record seems to place the definitive incorporation of 
East Africa into the world of Islam in the thirteenth century rather than the 
seventh or eighth, and to see in the earlier period a series of scarcely Islamized 
African cultures in which, judging from the pillar tomb, the influence of Ethiopia 
may well have been represented. It has been remarked by Joleaud that the cattle 
of Madagascar resemble the Bos sanga of Ethiopia. It was in the thirteenth. 
century that Marco Polo gave Madagascar its present name by misspelling 
Mogadishu and describing it as a large island lying between Socotra and 
Zanzibar. One is tempted to conclude that there may have been some grounds 
for the confusion of his information. 

R. O. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN EAST AFRICA 


Fort Jesus and the Portuguese in Mombasa. By C. R. Boxer and CaRLOs DE 
Azevepo. London: Hollis and Carter, 1960. Pp. 144, 21 illus., 7 maps and 
plans. 21s. 


Here is an excellent introduction to the story of the Portuguese in Mombasa. 
It is not a joint work properly speaking, but two separate albeit related essays. 
Professor Boxer’s essay has as its title The Portuguese on the Swahili Coast, 
1593-1729, and is a history of their vicissitudes after the establishment of Fort 
Jesus; Dr C. de Azevedo’s Fort Jesus is a study of the building and its archi- 
tectural history. These essays are followed by a number of useful appendixes, 
including a new translation from the Livro do Estado da India Oriental of the 
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balance-sheet of the Mombasa Establishment in 1635, and also a glossary and a 
bibliography. 

It is more convenient to discuss these essays separately. At the top of the pages 
Professor Boxer’s essay bears the sub-title The Portuguese in Mombasa. ‘This 
seems a more accurate description of his work than the actual title of his essay, 
for he pays comparatively little attention to Portuguese activities outside Mombasa 
except in so far as they bear upon his central theme. There are thus two notable 
omissions. The first is the history of the Portuguese in Pemba and Zanzibar, 
of which an account is to be given in Sir John Gray’s as yet unpublished History 
of Zanzibar. The other is the history of the Augustinian Mission, to which only 
brief references are made: it has been described at length in Sir John Gray’s 
Early Portuguese Missionaries in East Africa (1958), and is crucial for an under- 
standing of the better side of Portuguese relations with the peoples of the coast 
during the period under discussion. 

Within these limitations, nevertheless, we have been presented with a valuable 
and stimulating essay. Much of it is based upon hitherto unused archival 
material, some of it in Professor Boxer’s personal possession. He is thus able to 
correct a number of points in Justus Strandes’ now classic Die Portugiesenzeit in 
Deutsch- und Englisch-Ost-afrika (Berlin, 1899), an important advance indeed, 
since until now every succeeding writer has been dependent upon Strandes. 

Professor Boxer begins with a brief review of Portuguese activities in the 


sixteenth century, during which they attempted to control the coast north of 


Mozambique with an insufficient flotilla. He rightly emphasizes that the 
Portuguese were not the sole factor in the decline of the Swahili coast during 
this period, and it may also be mentioned that there is evidence that the decline 
had already begun before the Portuguese arrival. Portuguese administrators had 
long desired to build a fortress at Mombasa and to have a firm establishment in 
the northern sector of the coast, and the Turkish raids of 1585-1589 were crucial 
is persuading the Portuguese Crown to a decision. (It is curious, however, that 
reference should have been omitted to a passage in Monclaro’s Account of the 
Journey made by the Fathers of the Company of Fesus with Francis Barreto. . . 
1569 (apud G. M. Theal, Records of South-East Africa, Cape Town, Vol. III, 
1899), which speaks of a fort already begun and abandoned before this date and 
also a Turkish raid into East African waters at the very time of Barreto’s journey.) 
The Portuguese Crown, however, had long relied upon the loyalty of the Sultans 
of Malindi, and the tale of friction, intrigue, revolts and disaster for the Portuguese 
stemmed from an attempt at indirect rule through them, which the Portuguese 
on the spot were unable, partly no doubt through temperament, to put into 
practice. An invaluable account is given of the details of Portuguese administra- 
tion which, it now becomes clear, cannot have been as black as Strandes painted 
it. At times the Swahili showed a remarkable loyalty to the Portuguese, of which 
the most notable example was Prince Dais’ defence of the fort against the local 
Swahili and the Omani Arabs during the great siege of 13 March 1696 to 13 
December 1698. Professor Boxer concludes that the personal failings of the 
Portuguese leaders were more responsible for the ultimate failure than an 
inherent rottenness in the Portuguese colonial system, in contradiction of the 
view of Strandes. The evidence adduced makes Professor Boxer’s view inescap- 
able. From the Swahili side, however, it should be said that the small oligarchic 
states of the coast saw no particular reason to accept foreign overlords in place of 
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their ancient independence, and only accepted them, and later Oman too, so 
long as the colonial power was strong enough to maintain its position by force. 
Throughout the period the Portuguese were short both of men and money. 

Some minor matters require comment. The map (fig. 1) confines the Bajun 
islands to the Lamu area, whereas the ‘five hundred islands’ extend up the coast 
as far as Kisimayu; p. 14, only Kilwa, Zanzibar and Mogadishu are known to 
have minted coins in the middle ages, whereas Gedi, and doubtless other towns, 
employed a cowrie currency as well as barter; p. 16, Vasco da Gama’s pilot was 
not Ibn Madjd, but Ahmad ibn Majid; p. 17, the island is commonly known as 
Socotra; p. 29, Kilwa cannot be said to have ‘huge half-ruined mosques’: there 
are the ruins of only one large mosque, the Friday Mosque, and a number of 
small ones; p. 36, the feast kept on 15 August is that of the Assumption of Our 
Lady, and not vice versa; and, pp. 44-45, in regard to the Swahili chronicles of 
Pate, it has been shown by A. H. J. Prins that all the existing versions derive 
from a common source. 

In his essay on Fort Jesus Dr de Azevedo for the first time gives an account of 
its builder, Joao Batista Cairato, who, it transpires, was a well known Italian 
fortress engineer. For the first time, too, the technical function of the design 
of the fortress is explained, and its development and accretions discussed from a 
valuable assemblage of maps and plans. These would have been all the more 
valuable had it been possible to include plans of contemporary fortresses built 
or modified by Cairato in India and elsewhere, not to mention the work of other 
engineers. It is to be hoped that when the present restoration of the fort now in 
progress under Mr J. S. Kirkman has been completed, some fuller account may 
be given. Such an account might consider, moreover, the forts built by the 
Portuguese in Mozambique, Sofala and Kilwa, and the relation of these and their 
influence, if any, upon the later Arab forts at Mogadishu and Zanzibar. 

If certain criticisms have been made of this work, it is because the present 
stage of the study of East African history is essentially one of pioneering. As 
Professor Boxer himself remarks, he has not been able to use Arabic and Swahili 
works because, in short, they still lack satisfactory scholarly editions. It is known, 
moreover, that in the libraries of Portugal there are a number of Arabic manu- 
scripts, of which, incidentally, no account has been given since 1780. There are 
many which have not even been listed. Thus in sum the present work represents 
a valuable advance upon our present state of knowledge and an encouragement 
to its further pursuit. It should also be remarked that, if this is a work of genuine 
scholarship, both essays are essentially light and readable, and will provide a 
useful introduction to the subject for those who have the fortune to see Fort Jesus 
when, for the first time in its history, it is opened to the public in August 1960. 


Tanganyika G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 


GHANA INTERPRETED 


Ghana; a historical interpretation. By J. D. Face. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. xi-++122. Maps. $3.00. 


This book is based upon the Paul Knaplund Lectures delivered by Dr Fage at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1957. It is divided into three parts, The African 
Background, European Contacts and Influences, and The Emergence of Modern 
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Ghana. It should be said at once that this work, a synoptic view of the history of 
that country now called Ghana, is incomparably better than its forerunners in the 
field. Avoiding the massive accumulation of undigested (and often inaccurate) 
detail of Claridge’s History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, Dr Fage is able to 
provide that historical perspective which is so notably lacking from Ward’s 
History of Ghana. 

In the first section the author discusses the processes of state-formation in 
Ghana, and suggests how a profound revolution in political organization was 
brought about by small bands of invaders who entered the country in late medieval 
times from the Western Sudan, from both north-west and north-east, and in their 
new locale ‘began to create states on the Sudanese model from among the local 
kinship groups on which they imposed themselves’. In the second section Dr 
Fage considers the growing European awareness of the Western Sudan that led, 
in part, to the fifteenth-century voyages culminating in the discovery of Guinea. 
He traces the development of European trading interests along the Guinea 
Coast and the resultant diversion of trade to the coastal factories and away from 
the ancient trans-Saharan routes—a development he neatly terms ‘the about- 
face’ in West African history. One effect of this was the emergence in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of new and southern imperialisms, like those of 
the Akan forest kingdoms of Akwamu and Ashanti which, by their expansion, 
created over wide areas the conditions of relative political stability necessary if 


the southern and maritime trade in slaves and gold was to flourish. Finally,. 


Dr Fage examines the stages of Britain’s emergence first as the dominant com- 
mercial power on the Gold Coast, and then as the supreme colonial power, and 
shows how in a later period there gradually grew up that indigenous nationalist 
movement which, in the shape of Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party, 
ultimately succeeded to the British power on the grant of full independence 
in 1957. 

With the rapid advance in West African historical studies, errors in a book of 
such wide scope must surely occur; fortunately few are of importance. The most 
serious is perhaps the author’s reference (p. 54) to the Ashanti embarkation, in 
1807, on ‘the first of a series of invasions of the Fante and GA coastal states’. 
But there is evidence to suggest that even the Fante chiefs may have acknow- 
ledged some form of Ashanti overlordship as early as 1765, while it is quite clear 
that the Ga and Adangme states to the south-east had been within the Ashanti 
empire since 1742. Throughout the second half of the eighteenth century Ashanti 
traders passing through Fante territory were indeed often molested, but the 
route to Accra across the southern Afiam plains and through the Volta Gorge 
was safer and much frequented. It is, therefore, unlikely that the desire ‘to 
determine the terms of trade directly with the Europeans on the coast’ could 
have been so basic a determinant of Ashanti policy in the early nineteenth century 
as Dr Fage would have us believe. When the Ashanti armies approached the 
coast in 1807, that nation was no longer in an aggressively expansive phase, and 
the king intended only to restore the rule of law in what he regarded as an 
increasingly turbulent part of his dominions. Dr Fage, one suspects, has been 
here led astray by the (virtually traditional) English idée fixe of ‘Ashanti aggres- 
siveness’. 

Of lesser points the following may be noted. On p. 19 the Mande Dyula are 
rather unhappily described as a caste—a term more applicable to the endogamous 
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istory of Numu blacksmiths than to the Dyula clans. On p. 20 Dr Fage follows Mrs 
rs in the Meyerowitz in dating the Ashanti conquest of the Techiman area to 1740; it 
accurate) almost certainly occurred at least twenty years earlier. As to the date of the 
s able to ‘about-face’ in the gold trade in the sixteenth century (p. 42), it would seem 
_ Ward’s doubtful whether the European merchants, except very locally, established them- 
selves ‘as successful competitors with the northern traders’ until at least after 
ation in 1591, when the Moroccan invasion of the Middle Niger created conditions of 
tion was chaos unfavourable for long-distance trade. Even in the early nineteenth century, 
medieval for example, Ashanti commercial connexions were still predominantly northern 
jintheir § ones. In the third section one regrets the absence of any treatment of the com- 
the local § plex Anglo-Ashanti negotiations of 1817-20, so crucial for an understanding of 
ction Dr the subsequent unhappy relations between those two powers. 
that led, I have noted only two misprints, a somewhat confusing hyphen in the last 

Guinea. figure on p. 46, and an intrusive ‘t’ in Bowdich on p. 103. 

Guinea This book provides a basic frame of reference within which detailed research 
vay from upon the history of Ghana may (and, it is hoped, will) proceed for some years 
e about- ahead. Perhaps its author, in turn, will elaborate—and bring into sharper focus 
ie seven- ff than is possible in so concise a work—this invaluable framework. 
those of Kumasi, Ghana IVOR WILKS 
pansion, 
essary if 

Finally, F 
int com- BUGANDA AND THE BRITISH 
wer, and ff 
tionalist Buganda and British Overrule, 1900-1955; Two Studies. By D. A. Low and R. C. 
s Party, Pratt. Published for the East African Institute of Social Research by Oxford 
endence University Press, 1960. Pp. 373. 48s. 

book of This volume is described in the Foreword by Dr Lloyd Fallers as the ‘first fruit 
‘he most of a collaboration among scholars of several social science disciplines at Makerere 
ation, in College—a collaboration which those involved in it consider to have been uniquely 
| states’. stimulating and productive’. This is a large claim, and no doubt it refers to a 
acknow- ff meeting of minds before pens were put to paper. For it must be said at once that 
ite clear at the sheerly literary level the fruits of collaboration are not among the more 
Ashanti | obvious merits of these two very interesting essays. Read as a single book they 
Ashanti [| show an irritating amount of repetition. Not only is there a considerable overlap 
but the in the subject matter, but also, for example, a long quotation from a letter of Sir 
a Gorge | Harry Johnston’s which occurs on pp. 56-57 is substantially repeated on pp. 179- 
sire ‘to 80. And a very interesting discussion by Dr Low of the real meaning and sig- 
t’ could nificance of Nsiko land, pp. 49-50, is apparently quite unfamiliar to Mr Pratt 
century ‘ in his repetitive treatment of the same issue on pp. 182-3. Still more incon- 
hed the f sequent, however, is the incongruity between the basic interests and methods 
ase,and ff of the two authors. It is on this account that the book must be considered as 
das an ff two ‘occasional papers’ which merely happen to have been bound within the 
as been ff} same covers. 

-aggres- —} Dr Low’s paper is primarily an account—probably the definitive account—of 

| the negotiation of the Uganda Agreement of 1900. The documentary evidence 
yula are — has been completely studied and magisterially examined, and the story has been 
gamous set down in agreeably rotund prose. There are some fresh and valuable insights, 
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but the conclusions are hardly revolutionary. They amount to the fact that the 
treaty was a triumph of opportunistic bargaining between a governor who saw 
that the only way to end military rule was to secure the materially interested 
support of the only people in Uganda who were strong enough to be dangerous, 
and a westernized and Christianized Ganda ruling class which seized the 
opportunity to consolidate its position, mainly at the expense of the monarchy, 
by sharing out the best of the land in freehold tenure, but which did not entirely 
forget to protect the dignity and status of their own nation in submitting to 
British overrule. What is really new and exciting in Dr Low’s paper is the evidence 
he has adduced about the Ganda ruling class itself. For several years Dr Low 
has been following the careers of individual Baganda in relation to the part which 
they played in the Christian revolution which immediately preceded the colonial 
period. Now his earlier surmises have been amply vindicated by a study of 
the land distribution which followed the Agreement, and by an analysis of the 
composition of the Great Lukiko after its almost total reconstruction at the 
beginning of the present century. ‘It is plain,’ he concludes, ‘that by 1g00 a 
revolution had been completed and confirmed. Political power in Buganda was 
now to be disposed according to affiliations based upon religion. The Agreement 
marked therefore the triumph within Buganda of the Christian missionaries’ 
leading converts. . . . At the same time the Agreement set the seal upon the 
triumph within Buganda of the Bakungu’—the territorial chiefs—over the rival 
hierarchies of the clans, the military feudatories, and the royal Batongole, the 
Kabaka’s personal information service set to watch over the operations of the 
other notables. 

How this greatly modified traditional structure has developed in response to 
British overrule during the past half-century is the subject of Mr Pratt’s succeeding 
essay. There is, however, a change of approach as well as of authors. Mr Pratt’s 
primary interest is not in the sequence of events in Buganda’s relationship with 
the Protectorate, but rather in a theoretical discussion about the meaning of 
Indirect Rule. Considerable passages of general argument are interspersed with a 
treatment of Buganda affairs that is mainly illustrative and episodic. The opening 
section on the Agreement is almost wholly repetitive, and, stripped of the general 
observations, the new material on the period up to 1918 amounts to about four 
pages only. The period from 1919 onwards has fared a good deal better. There 
are interesting sections on the conflict between the second generation of British 
administrators and the ageing Sir Apolo Kagwa in the late twenties, and on the 
developing constitutional practice of the Great Lukiko. In a chapter on Buganda 
Separatism and Uganda Nationalism excellent and discerning use is made of the 
documents relating to the Joint Select Committee of 1931. The account of the 
constitutional crisis of 1953-5 is authoritative and dispassionate though it is 
astonishing that Lyttelton should be spelled Lyttleton. But the broad impression 
remains that Mr Pratt has been embarrassed by the necessity of confining himself 
to that part of Uganda which, from the point of view of the British administration, 
has become more and more of an anomaly. One feels that he would have preferred 
to work on the wider canvas of the Protectorate as a whole. Perhaps, therefore, 
it might have been better if the collaboration had been confined to the seminar 
room, and if Dr Low and Mr Pratt had each concentrated upon the individual 
works of which these essays seem to be the by-products. 
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NATIONALISM EMERGENT 


The Road to Self-Rule ; a Study in Colonial Evolution. By W. M. MAcMILLAN. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1959. Pp. 296. 30s. 


Professor Macmillan’s latest book is a curious work, hard to characterize and 
hard to assess fairly. Overtly, it is what the subtitle says: a study in colonial 
evolution. After an introductory look at the North American frontier and the 
road to self-rule followed by the thirteen North American colonies in the eigh- 
teenth century, it passes on to the precedents for self-government in the 
nineteenth-century settlement colonies and finally arrives at the heart of the study 
—the approach to self-government in Africa and the West Indies. 

But the work is not so much a formal study of an Imperial constitution as it 
is an essay. Though formally a work of history, it does not ask the historian’s 
question: ‘Why did it happen as it did?’ Instead, the account of the past is 
given for the sake of the light it may throw on present problems and future 
tendencies. In this way, it is a tract for the times, a personal memoir, and an 
interpretive historical synthesis all rolled into one. It makes no claim to being a 
work of historical scholarship based on new research. 

The narrative is interwoven with a number of challenging ideas and inter- 
pretations of recent African history. Among them are Macmillan’s earlier in- 
sights, first presented in his works of scholarship on South African history or 
his more topical books on the West Indies and emergent Africa. If the present 
work can be said to have a single fundamental theme it is the basic premise that 
the African societies have been weak societies of ‘immature’ and ‘backward’ 
peoples, who can advance towards viable and independent nationhood only with 
the co-operation and aid of the more ‘advanced’ Europeans. The advance from 
immaturity, furthermore, must of necessity be a long-term process, not one to 
be accomplished in a half-century or so. Neither is it one that should be in- 
definitely delayed or dammed up. The problem is to find a happy mean, and 
Macmillan finds it in the relatively slow but thorough process of Westernization 
and constitutional advance in the West Indies, which he considers to be the most 
viable of all the former colonial societies inhabited by Africans. 

In Africa the balance has been harder to achieve, and Macmillan finds fault 
both with those who have tried to go too slow and those who have tried to go too 


fast. In the first category are the supporters of apartheid, particularly the 


Nationalist Party of South Africa; but the supporters of ‘indirect rule’ and the 
Malinowski school of Anthropology also come in for their share of harsh words 
for trying, in their different ways, to preserve traditional African culture. At the 


_ opposite pole are the ‘emergent’ African nationalists, particularly those in West 
_ Africa, who are chastized for their ‘immaturity’ and their desire to push too fast 
| towards complete self-government. If these various groups are the villains, the 
| heroes of the African scene are the hard-working men of the Colonial Service and 
the policy of Colonial Development and Welfare paid for and directed by the 
| British Government. 


Both the Union and the former West African colonies still stand in the shadow 


| of misguided policy, while the British territories in East and Central Africa 
emerge as the most hopeful regions on the continent. In sharp contrast to the 
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usual talk about the special problems of ‘plural societies’, Macmillan believes 
that a European minority can be a long-term asset to an African country. White 
settlement provides an essential leaven of ‘advanced’ people to serve as an example 
to the rest, if this leaven is allowed to work; and it can work if the rights of 
minorities and the social mobility of the most able of the African majority are gj 
both preserved. ne 

There is more than a hint of Capricornism in these beliefs, but Macmillan’s : 
interpretations as a whole are not really close to the position of any active force J A 
in African political affairs. Though new, they have the curious ring of the familiar J‘, 
but half-forgotten. Macmillan’s is, indeed, a voice from the past, if ‘past’ is 
measured by the speed of recent change. It is the authentic voice of Cape f 9; 
liberalism, and especially of Cape liberalism as it was in the 1920s. The voice p 
still rings true measured by standards of personal honesty and the defence of one’s J m 
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beliefs, but it is not likely to carry conviction to any large class of readers. st 
Historians will be put off by frequent lack of precision that amounts to error of | tk 
fact, beginning with a misinterpretation of Campbell vs. Hall on page 30 and | ¢} 
ending with a somewhat coloured account of the rise and progress of the Conven- | Cc 
tion People’s Party in Ghana near the end of the book. Specialists in American fg, 
history will be especially distressed by the curious reading of American history, } tc 
presented here without sufficient evidence to be convincing, except to those lo 
who come to the subject predisposed to anti-Americanism. Africans in particular re 
will be put off, and with some reason, by the patronizing tone. Yet, for all that, le 


Macmillan is not a die-hard colonialist, and it seems a pity that the tone and el 
presentation tend to alienate those readers he is most anxious to convince. 


Wisconsin PHILIP D. CURTIN si 
A RHODESIAN TESTAMENT “ 
tc 


African Nationalism. By NDABANINGI SITHOLE. Cape Town: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 174. 12s. 6d. 


This is a very pleasantly written statement of his position by a Southern Rhodesian 
Methodist teacher and minister. Mr Sithoie’s main concern is to assert a few 
simple propositions: that African nationalism is an historically inevitable answer 
‘ to the fact of White supremacy; that two major stimulants have been the new 
economic institutions and systems of communications imposed by the colonial 
Powers and the ideas diffused by the Christian Churches; that, none the less, 
African nationalisms have their own unique characteristics and indigenous roots, 
since ideas of ‘liberty’, ‘self-determination’, and ‘democracy’ existed in pre- Ff 
colonial African societies, and were expressed in institutional forms; that the fF § 
various versions of the ‘elder-brother’ theory of European-African relationships [ 
are incompatible with the demand for sovereign African states; that the theory 
and practice of African nationalism are totally unlike, and at many points in 


conflict with, the theory and practice of Soviet communism. T 

In many parts of Africa such propositions would hardly need to be asserted F 5] 
any longer—just as it is unnecessary to assert that the earth is not flat, nor the fF ti 
centre of the universe. But I can imagine that in Southern Rhodesia these are Fu 


still new truths; and that it is valuable to have them set out, as here, plainly, 
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with wit and imagery, and in an African way. Indeed, this is roughly what Mr 
Garfield Todd says in his foreword—‘ Anyone who really wishes to know what a 
moderate, capable, and thoughtful African thinks . . . should read this book’. 
This is indeed the case. But it is perhaps a reflection of the Southern Rhodesian 
situation that Mr Sithole is content to state these few luminous truths, and does 
not find it necessary, as many African intellectuals do, to explore the problems 
which arise from them. For example—what is the relationship between the many 
African nationalisms and the idea of closer African union? Granted that 
‘democracy’—in the sense of popular participation in the making of decisions 
and the forming of policy—is part of the African tradition, not simply borrowed 
or imported from Europe, through what kinds of institutions can the democratic 
principle best be expressed in the new African states? Is it more likely to involve 
multi-party or one-party systems? How should the governments of the new 
states regard their relations with the two great power blocs? Does the fact that 
they are non-Communist mean (as Mr Sithole seems at times to suggest) that 
they can reasonably, or safely, accept the conventional Western image of 
Communism? No doubt Mr Sithole believes that his European readers must 
grasp the elementary grammar of African nationalism before they can be expected 
to move on to its more complicated syntax. And it is understandable that, so 
long as the problems of African power and rights remain unresolved, questions 
relating to the use of power and rights should seem somewhat remote. None the 
less, these questions are bound to present themselves, in Southern Rhodesia as 
elsewhere; and I hope that Mr Sithole may one day return to them. 

Quite apart from anything that Mr Sithole says, he writes with a beautiful 
simplicity of language, breaking from time to time into a kind of poetry: 


‘Time is a great doctor. It heals up many things. It clarifies many things. It 
reveals many things. It does all kinds of things. Winter cannot boast that it 
holds sway over the entire universe all the time, for sooner or later summer sets in 
to discredit the claim. Nor can summer boast on the same ground. The white 
man could only play the part of a god within a limited duration of time, not 
indefinitely. He could remain a myth, a mystery, only subject to human limita- 
Gome.....° 

Oxford THOMAS HODGKIN 


NATIONHOOD AND NATIONALISM IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa ; two views of separate development. By S. PreNAAR and ANTHONY 
Sampson. London: Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 
1960. Pp. 81. 5s. 


The Institute of Race Relations has done a timely and valuable service in 
sponsoring this booklet, and it is to be hoped that it will have a very wide circula- 
tion. South Africa’s handling of her racial problems has occasioned such 
universal condemnation in the outside world in recent years, in 1960 especially, 
that probably very few people outside the sub-continent itself appreciate that 
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there is a case for apartheid, that it can be defended in logical and indeed in 
moral terms. This booklet contains two independent essays, the first of which 
contains the case for apartheid ably, forcefully and clearly put, in only twenty- 
seven pages, by Mr S. Pienaar, foreign editor of Die Burger, one of the greatest 
of South African newspapers. 

Mr Pienaar has entitled his essay ‘Safeguarding the nations of South Africa’, 
and the key to what he has to say really lies in the one word nations. He begins 
by stating unequivocally what many non-South Africans either do not know or 
choose to forget, that the Afrikaners are a nation; and he hopes—and it might 
perhaps be said that the evidence of history supports him here—that the English- 
speaking white South Africans will in course of time become merged (or sub- 
merged ?) within this nation. "This nation can recognize no other homeland than 
South Africa, the country settled and made by their forefathers. But the sub- 
continent is also the home of some three times as many black men, the Bantu, 
and their demand ‘for national determination is an irresistible force’. This 
irresistible force is, however, up against the ‘immovable object’ represented by 
‘the demand of the Whites for continued national existence’, which would be 
impossible were the Blacks to be admitted to equality within the state. The 
Afrikaner nationalist cannot admit the idea officially adopted by the Rhodesian 
settlers that, in course of time, through education and example, Black men may 
become so westernized that they may be admitted to the White body politic. 


Mr Pienaar in fact sagely doubts whether the Rhodesian assumption that the 


Blacks will come to act in Rhodesian politics (on terms laid down by the Whites) 
as Rhodesians rather than as Blacks is a tenable one. The South African Nationalist 
proposal is thus a constitution that can contain the irresistible force and the 
immovable object ‘by the simple expedient of not letting them meet’. In other 
words, the solution for the conflict between the two nations is ‘separate develop- 
ment’, i.e. apartheid. The present native territories of the Union, mainly the 
Transkei, Zululand, and parts of the Northern Transvaal, should be joined with 
the adjacent British protectorates of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland, 
to form Bantu states, ‘Bantustans’, where the Blacks will develop their own 
nations. Ideally, perhaps, there should be total territorial segregation between 
Black and White in South Africa, but Mr Pienaar is quite aware that this is 
impracticable: ‘For one thing, the White economy could not survive the total 
removal of Bantu labour. For another, the Bantu in South Africa cannot exist 
without selling his labour to a very considerable extent to the White man.’ 
Several million Bantu must therefore remain during the foreseeable future as 
migrant labour in White towns, industries and agriculture. But because these 
will now have homelands of their own, in which Black society will develop its 
own political, economic and cultural expressions, these labourers and their 
families will present no political problem for White South Africa; they will be 
an ever-changing assemblage of temporary visitors from across the border, they 
will be foreigners. 

The fundamental difficulty with this argument lies really in the claim that the 
South African problem is one of nations rather than of individuals. Mr Pienaar, 
of course, would have it the other way about; he suspects that: 


‘The basic fallacy that obscures the South African problem [is] that so many 
people think of it in terms of groups of individuals and not in terms of nations. 
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The advocates of a common society in South Africa are obsessed with the idea 
that . . . the Bantu are merely uneducated Afrikaners or Englishmen. ... But 
. .. the Bantu is neither a backward black Englishman, nor a backward black 
Afrikaner. He is not even a backward black Bantu. He is a Zulu or a Xhosa 
or a Sotho or what you will. A nation in his own right... .’ 


This claim is assailed by Mr Anthony Sampson, once of Drum and now of The 
Observer, in his contribution to the argument: 


‘South Africa is not only the most westernized country in Africa; it is also 
the country where the African tribes have been (with the possible exception of 
Southern Rhodesia) most decisively defeated and demoralized, both militarily 
and culturally.’ 


Thus today the Black opposition in South Africa accepts western values and 
thinks and acts in western terms. There is no alternative: Zulu and Xhosa and 
Sotho are no longer political realities, nor even social realities, for in South 
Africa today there can be no Bantu culture or society wholly unaffected by the 
west. The Whites have destroyed the Black nations and, moreover, they have 
integrated their members into their own society, as individuals, but without 
recognizing that, as individuals, they have certain fundamental human rights. 
This denial, not only of political rights for the African, but also of moral recog- 
nition by society, can only be regarded as unjust. 

Mr Sampson attacks other aspects of apartheid, both in present-day practice 
and as a political ideal, pointing out, for instance, that money has not been forth- 
coming from White South Africa for the proper development of the Bantustans, 
while their political structure, educational systems and so forth are to be subject 
to the dictates of the White government and parliament, but it is this Afrikaner 
sense of nationhood which really forms the irreducible core of the South African 
problem. The history of the Afrikaners is the history of a poor and backward 
people, marooned in a poor, hostile and remote part of the world, neglected or 
misunderstood and mistreated by Government, whether of the Dutch Company 
or of the British Colonial Office, both of which they came to think of as essentially 
alien, who, in the early nineteenth century struck out into the interior wilderness 
of Southern Africa and there established a new nation. For nearly a century they 
defended the-integrity and independence of this nation against all comers—the 
Zulu of Dingaan and the Ndebele of Msilikazi, the professional soldiers of the 
regular British army, and the more subtle and insidious dangers represented by 
the Uitlanders—Rhodes’s wealth and Jameson’s irregulars and the alien, anti- 
social money-grubbers who sought to subvert the nation from within. The 
Afrikaners survived Blood River, Majuba, Doornkop, even the concentration 
camps and ‘methods of barbarism’, even Vereeniging, and with each survival 
became stronger, more surely a nation, more defiantly convinced that Providence 
was with them, that they were the elect. It is important for us outsiders to recognize 
the intensity of this faith; it is a political fact that cannot be ignored. It leads 
naturally enough to the belief that the Bantu are also proud and separate nations, 
or, if they are not, to the belief that they should be. 

Unfortunately it is the weakness as well as the strength of Afrikaner nation- 
hood that it is historical, that its roots lie in the past. The Afrikaners went on the 
Great Trek because by so doing they hoped that they might preserve their 
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eighteenth-century, even seventeenth-century society from being caught up and 
swamped by the nineteenth. They want now to preserve the ideals of their 
nineteenth-century republics, and, in the one world of the twentieth century, 
when there is no further wilderness available into which they can trek away, this 
strikes the observer who is also an historian as impossible. In the days of Dr 
John Philip and Theophilus Shepstone, Bantustans could have been a reality; 
indeed for a time they very nearly were. Today they cannot. Perhaps this is the 
lesson of the history of the million Cape Coloured people. Where can their separate 
homeland be? Only thirty years ago, General Hertzog was still prepared to see 
their future as one integrated with that of white South Africa. The tragedy of 
today is that many Bantu, even in the Cape Western Province, are now as closely 
integrated as the Cape Coloured, and also that the historical force which was 
shaping Hertzog and which has moulded his successors—Malan, Verwoerd and 
the rest—is even stronger. The tighter the Afrikaner nation is pressed by the 
alien forces of the twentieth century, the more rigidly it holds—must hold—to 
the strength of its proud past. It would seem, unfortunately, that Afrikaner 
nationalism is not, as Mr Pienaar would have us believe, an immovable object, 
but as much an irresistible force as the Black nationalism it seeks to contain. 
The South African situation, indeed, is not a dilemma, but a conflict, perhaps 
as irrepressible a conflict as that in which the proud South of the U.S.A. eventually 
went down to the strident new forces of the Yankee north. Moreover, it is a 
conflict in which the Afrikaner nation is inherently unable to allow mediation. 
from outside, and for which, indeed, it is unwilling to envisage any contemporary, 
twentieth-century solution. 
J. D. F. 


AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


Five Elections in Africa. Edited by W. J. M. Mackenzie and KENNETH 
Rosinson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. 496, 7 maps, 4 plates. 55s. 


It will be difficult for the teaching of Politics in African universities to acquire 
an African focus until there is a more adequate body of material on which it can 
be based. There are various possible types of approach which studies of modern 
African political institutions can adopt. They may use an essentially historical 
frame of reference, and trace the development of the institutions of a given 
State over a limited period. This, broadly, was Professor Coleman’s method in his 
valuable book, Nigeria, a Background to Nationalism. Or they may direct their 
attention to the interrelations between institutions—Cabinet, Legislature, 
political parties, civil service, ‘interests’ of various kinds—within a particular 
State, regarding the system as it operated through a relatively short period of 
time, but making use of historical material in order to try to explain the system. 
Professor Apter’s approach in his Gold Coast in Transition was somewhat on 
these lines—a book that remains interesting partly because it reveals the difficulties 
involved in any attempt to give an account of a highly complex, rapidly changing, 
modern African system. A third possibility is, as here, to select a particular 
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theme; to isolate a particular type of institution, and examine it in the context of 
a number of different political systems, noting points of likeness and difference, 
and using the comparative material collected as a basis for interesting generaliza- 
tions. 

Such a method raises its own special problems. In this case the exercise 
involved five trained political scientists, familiar with the techniques of election 
survey which have been developed in Britain since 1945, studying general elec- 
tions occurring at about the same period of time (during 1956~7) in five selected 
territories or regions—the Western and Eastern Regions of Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Senegal, and Kenya. The investigators clearly found themselves in broad agree- 
ment about the basic questions to be asked: What was the character of the 
constitutional framework within which the elections were organized ? What were 
the electoral arrangements, legal and administrative? What major political 
developments occurred during the period preceding the election, and how did 
they affect the electoral climate ? What political parties took part in the election, 
and how were they organized and led? Who were the candidates and how were 
they selected ? What were the most significant aspects of the electoral campaign? 
What techniques of propaganda did the parties employ? What sort of adminis- 
trative routine had been devised for the registration of electors, the nomination 
of candidates, and for the actual polling—and how did it work in practice? 
What were the results of the elections and what inferences could be drawn from 
them? On these, and related, topics the investigators have brought together in a 
compact form a large body of useful data. 

However, mere fact-finding was obviously not the main purpose of the 
exercise. Elections are interesting partly because they offer a privileged point 
of observation. As the editors remark in their introduction: 


‘No human observer can ever grasp the whole life of a political system in 
action, but more can be learned in a space of about three months during an elec- 
tion than in any other comparable period.’ 


But here the first difficulty arises. There is a sense in which the observer will 
only learn from an election what he knows already. More exactly the extent to 
which the observer can use the special opportunities which an election presents 
to explore the workings of the system within which it takes place is closely 
related to his grasp of the entire previous history of the system. It is thus not 
an accident that Professor Kenneth Robinson’s study of the March 1957 elections 
to the Senegal Territorial Assembly is much the most interesting of the five 
contributions, and remains of permanent value though the conditions in which 
these elections took place have passed away. For the interest of this essay, as I 
read it, lies less in the descriptive account which it provides of the events of a 
particular election than in the opportunity it gives Professor Robinson to pull 
together the various threads of his knowledge of the Senegalese political system 
in its historical setting. The other contributions are useful at the level of sheer 
description, but lack this kind of insight. 

The difficulties of this method of approach show themselves most clearly 
in the concluding section, where Professor Mackenzie makes a number of general 
statements—many of which worry me, since they seem to square neither with 
much of the evidence contained in these five reports, nor with the evidence for 
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other African territories whose political systems lie outside the scope of this 
volume. Here are some examples: 


‘The environment from which these African societies are emerging was one 
in which . . . individual travel was rare because of its danger, communication of 
information was limited by highly localized languages and the absence of literacy, 
mass communications did not exist beyond the range of the human voice, and 
culture was transmitted by day to day association within the family and village. 


‘Of the parties described in the book, perhaps only the BPS [Bloc Populaire 
Sénégalais] aspires to have a philosophy, an indication of the effective existence of 
an intellectual middle class in Senegal. 


*. .. At present all African parties tend to become tribal parties... . It is 
very difficult to approach local electors except by a campaign which enlists the 
support of local magnates, hammers at local issues, and repeats very simple 
slogans about tribal loyalty and the wicked ways of strangers.’ 


The trouble with statements of this kind is not that they are entirely untrue, 
but that their opposites are equally true. Individual travel rare in pre-colonial 
Africa? This is not borne out for, say, the kingdom of Oyo by the early nineteenth 
century travellers. The absence of literacy? Not in Senegal, where Islamization 
began in the eleventh century. The transmission of culture confined within the 
limits of family and village ? What of the part played by Muslim religious Orders, 
Poro, Ogboni lodges, women’s associations, craft organizations, and the like? 
Is there really a correlation between the fact that the BPS had a philosophy and 
the ‘existence of an intellectual middle class in Senegal’? Yet the rival party (in 
1957), SFIO, was more middle class and had less philosophy. And no party in 
French-speaking West Africa takes its ideology more seriously than the Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée, though Guinea is a territory in which the ‘intellectual 
middle class’ has been very thin on the ground and relatively ineffective. Do all 
African parties tend to become tribal parties? A study of the history of, say, the 
Nigerian Action Group might indicate a trend in the reverse direction: a tendency 
for a party which begins its career by appealing to predominantly ethnic loyalties 
to seek to widen its range and diversify the basis of its support. And certainly 
many African parties—BPS (among those considered here), PDG, the Union 
Soudanaise, the Convention People’s Party—have found it perfectly possible to 
contest and win elections without ‘repeating very simple slogans about tribal 
loyalty and the wicked ways of strangers’. Indeed, it could be argued that mass 
parties are in general anti-tribalistic, as regards their ideology and propaganda, 
though in practice they are bound to take account of ethnic connexions, as of 
other types of connexion. 

It is, } am sure, desirable to try to formulate generalizations about modern 
African political systems. But in this case the sample seems too restricted, the 
quality of the reports too variable, and the opportunities offered by elections— 
for understanding systems, as contrasted with testing hypotheses—inadequate. 
When all the work, recently completed and now in progress, on the political 
institutions of particular territories has been published, there should be a much 
more solid basis for generalization. And when more work has been done on the 
pre-colonial history of particular states and peoples, it should be possible to 
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escape from these simple stereotypes of an African past that has existed nowhere 
but in European minds, and see more clearly the relationships between the new 
political systems and their predecessors. 


Oxford THOMAS HODGKIN 


A TANGANYIKA TRIBE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Land and Politics among the Luguru of Tanganyika. By ROLAND YOUNG and HENRY 
A. Fossrooke. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. Pp. 212, illus. and 
maps. 355. 


It was an immediate depressive to open this book at the endpapers and to be 
confronted by a Tribal and Ethnological Map of Tanganyika Territory so badly 
printed that many of the names could not be read even with the aid of a magnifying 
glass. It was surprising, too, that the area under discussion in this book is marked 
‘Luguru or Kami’, whereas, as p. 29 correctly observes, these are distinct—if 
linguistically related—tribes. 

In July to September 1955 the Government of Tanganyika, a British Trustee- 
ship Administration under the United Nations, was faced by riots in the Uluguru 
Mountains of Tanganyika. These were in protest against government orders for 
the compulsory terracing of the eroded mountain slopes on which the majority 
of the tribe lives. This book purports to be an examination of the cultural back- 
ground of the Luguru people and of the conditions which led to the riots. As to 
the authors, the dust-jacket describes Mr Young as a ‘political scientist’ and Mr 
Fosbrooke (who contributes chapters III and IV) as a ‘British anthropologist’. 

The first chapter is devoted to ‘The Evolving Pattern of Politics in Africa’, 
subdivided into the consideration of the establishment of law and order, the 
creation of central and local political institutions and the integration of govern- 
ment with society through elections and councils. The Germans, we are told, 
when they took over the territory in 1885-1890 (sic) were not ‘widely welcomed’. 
Eventually ‘the European powers established a system of order throughout 
Tanganyika’—surely a somewhat strange description when the Germans were in 
effective and sole control up to c. 1916, and the British thereafter. These European 
powers introduced a system known as ‘Indirect Rule’, . . . “particularly under the 
British’. It is stated that the new technical ideas caused some political instability 
and dislocation of the previous mode of life, and a tension is seen between tradi- 
tional political ideas and those introduced by the successive colonial powers. 
No examples, however, are given of indirect rule in this area by the Germans 
nor of tensions nor friction before the period immediately antecedent to the riots. 

In the two following chapters Mr Fosbrooke gives an account of the early 
history of the Luguru. There are extensive quotations from Joseph Thomson and 
H. M. Stanley, and apparently some material from the District Book, although 
this is not mentioned. There follows a brief consideration of the physical environ- 
ment of the people, their agricultural preoccupations and a summary of their 
population statistics. The social structure of the tribe and its matrilineal organiza- 
tion is fully described, effective local power over land being concentrated in the 
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hands of some eight hundred lineage heads who succeed properly from mother’s 
sister to sister’s son. Apart from these the tribe had no hierarchical organization. 
This system is further considered by Mr Young in chapter IV, where its impor- 
tance is shown in its role in the allocation of land. 

It was clear from the start that a Western governmental superstructure could 
not be erected upon such foundations, and the Germans adapted to their own 
purposes the Akida and Jumbe system which Zanzibar had employed on the coast 
in the earlier period. In the early 1920s the British, in the organization of 
indirect rule, attempted to effect some compromise with traditional methods of 
authority, appointing two major lineage heads as chiefs for the north and south 
of the area. On a pattern with the rest of Tanganyika a system of local govern- 
ment by a Native Authority was set up, with a local Treasury, for the local 
collection of taxes and for their expenditure on a system of courts and on 
agriculture, forests, education, rural dispensaries and roads, to mention only the 
principal matters. The operation of this Authority is described in considerable 
detail in Chapters V and VI, both as to the rural areas and as to the district 
capital of Morogoro. The personalities and history of a number of the leading 
African officials are described and discussed with a frankness which to your 
reviewer was as embarrassing as it seemed patronizing; and he was led to wonder 
why no similar descriptions were given of the Provincial Commissioner, the 
District Commissioner, and to the Regional Assistant Director of Agriculture, 


all of whom were, we are told, concerned in the events under discussion. There. 


were several references, too, to the Tanganyika African National Union, the 
nationalist party of Tanganyika, but curiously there was no mention at all of its 
opponent, the United Tanganyika Party. Nevertheless the latter had an office 
at Morogoro during the period under review, and it presented the Deputy 
Sultan of the Luguru as a candidate at the 1958 election in opposition to Mr 
Julius Nyerere, the nationalist leader: it was decisively defeated at the elections 
of 1958 and 1959, and now appears to be extinct. One would have thought that 
this matter might have been worthy of the attention of a political scientist! 

We then pass to a description of the Uluguru Land Usage Scheme, begun in 
1952, whose main object was to introduce the compulsory terracing against 
which the riots in various parts of the district protested. As to their causes, we 
are told that the political institutions ‘provided no acceptable method for 
expressing hostility and discontent’ (albeit there were innumerable sub-chiefdom 
councils as well as public barazas), that there was a nostalgia for the customs of 
former times, that the agricultural instructors were tactless, that the Luguru 
were antipathetic to the introduction of new methods by strangers (how else 
are new methods introduced anywhere ?), and that the technical experts were 
themselves at fault and in disagreement. Elsewhere the authors express their 
debt to conversations with Government officers, although none of these are 
named, and one is left in bewildered wonderment as to how and from whom all 
but the most obviously correct statements were obtained. A final chapter dis- 
cusses in general terms the achievements of the District Office and the Native 
Authority and the councils under the latter, the Luguru system of law, and the 
impact of nationalist movements. The reconciliation of traditional authority 
and methods of local government with the central forms of government intro- 
duced from the west and implicit in contemporary nationalist policies is seen as 
one of the major problems which African nationalism faces. With this one has no 
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dispute, but one wonders whether the nationalist newspaper Mwafrika, mentioned 
at p. 176, has in fact been read on the topic: not only is its name misspelt, but a 
reading of it, and also of the English language Tanganyika Standard, would 
have shown that the traditional tribal rulers are far less opposed to the new 
nationalism than the authors seem to assume. 

Indeed, in general, one is left with the impression that either there has been 
an inadequate search for information or inadequate access to it. The work as a 
whole cannot be regarded as satisfactory, and one can only hope that in years to 
come it will not be regarded by those less close to events as a primary source 
for the history of the matter. It is true that the writing of contemporary history 
is fraught with many dangers and difficulties, but nevertheless it is a problem 
which many journalists have faced, not without success. In this matter it will 


be safest to wait until the official archives are opened. 
Ww. G. 


THE CONGO FERMENT 


The Belgian Congo. By RutH Stave. London: Oxford University Press for the 
Institute of Race Relations, 1960. Pp. 55. 5s. 


This is a brief account, preparatory to a full-length study, of Belgian rule in the 
Congo down to the riots in Leopoldville in January 1959. It is very useful in 
itself, sketching Belgian policy first as an ideal—dominer pour servir—and then as 
it looked to the Congolese themselves. The ‘threefold foundation of Belgian 
authority’—the state, the companies and the church—began to crack, says Miss 
Slade, in 1956 when there was a change of government in Belgium itself from a 
Catholic to a Liberal-Socialist coalition. But it was already undermined by 
causes that are—or were—to be found throughout colonial Africa: unrest following 
the second World War, the growth of towns and centres extra-coutumiers, discon- 
tent with rates of pay for African in contrast to European employees, suspicion 
of the church—notwithstanding the two Congolese bishops and six hundred 
priests by 1959—and a new awareness of the indignity of colonial government 
among the small group of évolués. (The first Congolese students graduated from 
Louvain in 1956, from Lovanium in 1958.) A brief account is given of these 
grievances (Chapter III) and of the attempt by Belgium—too late and too 
beggarly—to meet them. The last two chapters trace the course of events from 
1954 to 1958 with the quarrel between the Ministére des Colonies, M. Buisseret, 
and the church authorities over educational policy, and the beginnings of local 
politica! associations; and closes with the Leopoldville disturbances early in 1959. 

There will be general agreement with Miss Slade’s main argument that the 
Belgians tried to isolate the Congo from the rest of the African continent, and that 
this was impossible, given especially the movement towards independence across 
the river in Brazzaville, the weakening of Belgian confidence in its own ability 
to go on ruling the Congo as it had done for the past half century, and the influence 
of the new pan-African movement from April 1958 onwards. Whether, ‘if the 
isolation of the Congo . . . could have continued indefinitely it might have met 
with an outstanding success’, is another matter. One impression which lasts 
after reading Miss Slade’s account is that Belgian rule failed in a fundamental 
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baldly they are of great interest to students of the societies concerned as an 
account of the way in which the people see their own past; to historians for whom 
these traditions are always valuable; and, of course, to public servants for whom 
they should be required reading. Secondly, they can be used to help reconstruct, 
as far as possible, the past of the tribe. Attempts of this kind are of growing 
interest, particularly with regard to the history of the century or so preceding 
European domination: not only African nationalism, but settler groups also—as 
can be seen from the Northern Rhodesia Fournal and such periodicals—are 
interested in rooting their past firmly; and anthropology now rightly pays more 
attention to history than it once did. 

These notes on the Bisa fall into the second category. Correctly, the author 
does not take Bisa traditions as an accurate account of the past. He attempts his 
own reconstruction, as far as his material will allow, from the various Bisa tradi- 
tions with some assistance from European writings. He has made a useful 
contribution in that previously unpublished traditions are now available. But 
he has left untouched more than one source which would have assisted in the 
difficult task of reconstruction: for instance Gamitto, who published his expedi- 
tion diary as a book, O Muata Cazembe, refers to the Bisa hiding as fugitives in 
their own land from the Bemba conquerors in 1831, and states that the Bemba 
attacked six years earlier; but from the Notes we gather that the Bemba conquest 
came later. Thomas speaks of two Yeke invasions, the first at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. This is most unlikely, as Verbeken points out (Msiri, Rot du 


Garenganze) that it was probably the 1840s before Msiri’s predecessor pene-— 


trated past Lake Tanganyika (Verbeken published after Thomas but most of 
his sources were available). Again, a study of the history in the Bemba language 
published by Kazembe XIV of the Lunda would have indicated widely different 
traditions of Bisa-Lunda relationships which ought to have been taken into con- 
sideration in any reconstruction. 

My objection then to this otherwise useful publication is that it does not 
comply with the prime necessity of using the exiguous sources to the full; and in 
consequence, as a serious reconstruction attempt it is inadequate. The jigsaw of 
central African geography was solved with the passage of time. The historian 
is not so fortunate: time is rather the enemy of those engaged in central African 
history. The historian does not want to be confused by reports which take into 
account only some of the available information. 


Khartoum I. CUNNISON 


Nationalité et citoyenneté. By A. Durteux. (Mémoires de l’Académie Royale des 
Sciences coloniales, Tome xxu fasc. 2.) Brussels, 1959. Frs. 35. 


In this paper, Professor Durieux of Louvain examines the legal possibility and 
political expediency of creating a Congolese nationality or, alternatively, a 
Congolese citizenship distinct from Belgian citizenship. Presented in July 1959, 
the paper was written within the political framework which then existed, i.e. 
on the basis that Belgium, together with the Congo, constituted a single unitary 
state. Professor Durieux considers, nevertheless, that there was in law no 
obstacle to the creation within such a state of different categories of nationality. 
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There were, however, in his view, political objections to the creation of such a 
separate Congolese nationality as tending to imply eventual independence while 
not satisfying those who wished to see the Congo become a separate state. It 
might also provide an undesirable precedent prejudicial to the maintenance of 
a single nationality in Belgium itself. 

In Belgian law, citizens must be Belgian nationals but not all such nationals 
(sc. Congolese Africans) are citizens. The Belgian Constitution did not, in 
principle, apply to the Congo, and there is no legal obstacle to conferring on 
Congolese Africans political rights exercisable only in regard to the government 
of the Congo. Similar rights could also be conferred on ‘Belgians of the mother 
country’ in the Congo. It seems expedient, in fact, that a Congolese citizenship 
should be created and that this should be enjoyed both by Europeans and by 
Africans living in the Congo. Indeed, such a Congolese citizenship could, if 
desired, be conferred on foreigners resident in the Congo. It might also be 
considered open to objection on the ground that it might lead to an assimilation 
of the notion of Congolese citzenship with that of independence. 

The creation of a separate Congolese nationality, Professor Durieux concludes, 
would be undesirable as implying the final abandonment of the Congo by Belgium 
to independence, but a Congolese citizenship restricted to Belgian nationals 
(including, of course, Congolese Africans) would be both legally possible and 
politically desirable. If it were desired to confer on foreigners some of the rights 
of actual citizenship, e.g. the right to take part in the election of local government 
authorities, this should be done by separate legislation, rather than by their 
admission to Congolese citizenship as such. 

How remote this discussion has proved to be from political realities is apparent 
if it is recalled that the conclusions of the Round Table conference which ended 
in February of this year, provided that the Congo should become an indepen- 
dent state on 30 June 1960 and that its inhabitants should acknowledge a common 
Congolese nationality. The Conference conclusions expressed the hope that 
certain fundamental human rights (guaranteed by the Belgian government until 
30 June) would be among the basic clauses of the Constitution to be provided by 
a future Congolese Constituent Assembly. In the elections for the House of 
Representatives, which will also serve as the Constituent Assembly, the right to 
vote would certainly be enjoyed only by adult Congolese males, though it was 
recorded that some delegates were in favour of also giving the vote to Belgian 
nationals who have been resident in the Congo for at least six months. 


London KENNETH ROBINSON 





Le Groupement de Petit-Ekonda. By P1erRE Mtneé. Translated by R. P. E. Boelaert. 
Brussels: Académie Royale des Sciences Coloniales, 1959. Pp. 72, maps. 
Frs. 75. 


Detailed vernacular accounts by Africans of the life of their own societies often 
make up for whatever they may lack in scientific objectivity by their unintentional 
—oratleast incidental—revelation of the‘author’s deeper attitudes and assumptions. 
M. Miune’s short essay on the customary land law in a village of the Mbole, 
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a tribe of the patrilineal Nkundo (Mongo) group of the central Belgian Congo, 
is a charming study which contains both the scientific account—deceptively 
simple in its presentation—and the cry of concern springing from personal 
involvement. M. Muné is in fact the head of his kindred group; perhaps the 
most informative paragraph of his discussion is that in which he explains how 
he chose a deputy to act for him because of his own absence at work in the town. 
In his choice he passed over the obviously most senior candidate lest that indi- 
vidual’s children might grow up with the notion that their father was the real 
head and not just a ‘stand-in’. 

Here is no discussion of land rights in a vacuum. Petit-Ekonda, a village on the 
south bank of the Busira River, a little to the west of Boende in Equator Province, 
is depicted as fully as could be possible within the compass of some 13,000 words. 
Here is the line of descent from Njoilankamba, the founder, five generations re- 
moved from the author. Here is the history of the family with several incidents 
of epic quality briefly recounted (M. Muné has previously written a ‘ Histoire de 
Varrivée des Blancs’ (1954) and a ‘Histoire des ancétres’ (1956)). Here are 
details of the composition of the family today, the original division of the land 
by the founder and the rights of succession, the rights of possession, rights in 
streams, dwelling rights and the means of acquiring rights, with maps showing 
the division of land and water. But much of all this is passing into the realm of 
history: for here, too, is that cry from the heart which is perhaps most typical 


of present-day Africa. Land! Confusion and fear have been caused by the land_ 


policies practised since the coming of the Europeans. They have alienated land 
to the extinction of rightful claims under customary law. Since their coming the 
sale of land has been practised: 


‘Nos ancétres ne voulaient pas vendre la terre. Un dicton des ancétres dit: ‘la 
vipére cornue mange ses petits’. Ils appliquent ce dicton 4 la vente de terre. . . . 
Un homme qui vend sa terre . . . tue ses propres enfants . . . il mange ses petits.’ 


This publication is to some extent complementary to ‘Les Mongo du Sankuru’ 
by L. Delcourt and R. Dallons (Bulletin des Furisdictions indigénes et du Droit 
coutumier congolais, 1949, Vol. XVII, pp. 137-190) which was based upon 
enquiries in the Katako-Kombe area. That work contains more details of the 
family law and it is worth noting that the few details it gives of ‘ propriété fonciére’ 
are not in fact consistent with those stated by M. Muné—for example, the latter 
delineates the precise division and allocation of streams for fishing rights whereas 
Delcourt and Dallons report that fishing rights were free to all members of the 
clan. 

M. Miuneé’s study, published with an interleaved French translation alongside 
the original Lonkundo (the preface notes the particular difficulty of translating 
legal terms from one system of thought into another—-a difficulty which certainly 
bedevils much foreign investigation of African customary law), was submitted 
in response to an invitation by the Académie Royale des Sciences Coloniales for 
such studies. It must have well merited the prize which it won at the annual 
meeting of the Académie in 1958. The practice of stimulating the preparation of 
such works as this might well be emulated in British Africa where the published 
materials on customary law are so slender. 


London JAMES S. READ 
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Tanganyika, Annual Report of the Department of Antiquities, 1958. Dar-es- 
Salaam, Government Printer, 1959. Pp. 49, 7 plates, 2 maps, 8 plans. Price 5 
East African shillings. 


This report continues the valuable practice, begun in 1957, when the Tanganyika 
Antiquities Department was established, of publishing a systematic list of 
Tanganyika antiquities. The sites of almost the whole coast, and many of the 
islands, have now been covered, and, as to the interior, those of parts of the Tanga, 
Northern and Central Provinces. Since effectively the department consists of a 
Conservator and a Foreman of Antiquities, and since the interior may well 
contain several thousand sites, in such a short period this is a commendable 
achievement. If the coast, and, in particular, Kilwa, Kua and Tongoni, have 
received most attention, it is because the medieval monuments there were many 
of them in imminent danger of collapse. They demanded priority of conservation, 
the main object of the department. 

In the limited excavations necessitated by conservation work nothing appears 
to have been found on the coast of date earlier than the thirteenth century. 
The Conservator has made a valuable contribution to cultural history in estab- 
lishing two distinct areas of mosque architecture during the medieval period. 
In the northern area, which extends into Kenya, the mosques have a central 
arcade which obscures the mihrab, while the southern type has a central aisle 
which leaves it in view. The only site which possesses both types is Kaole, near 
Bagamoyo, and, remarkably enough, this is also the dividing line between them. 

More than once the Conservator draws attention to local traditions concerning 
sites, but it is plain that so small a staff can hardly collect these on any scale. 
In connexion with the al-Barawy sultans of Kunduchi he points out that their 
epitaphs can be linked with oral traditions, and it may be mentioned that 
certain traditions concerning the al-Barawy are already recorded by Velten and 
by Stigand. It has also recently been learnt that there are many oral traditions 
as yet unrecorded among the descendants of the former royal family of Kilwa 
at Pande, somewhat to the south of it, and it is to be hoped that he may have the 
assistance of the new British Institute of Archaeology and History in East Africa, 
to be opened in Dar-es-Salaam in September, for this most urgent and important 
task. It will need the labours of many men to record the oral traditions of all 
East Africa, but it is a task which must be undertaken if a full knowledge of both 
interior and coastal history is to be achieved. 

There are a small number of misprints, and some of the medieval sites men- 
tioned in the text do not appear on the map (fig. 1). On pages 26 and 28 there is 
some confusion about the regnal dates of al-Hasan ibn Sulaiman IV of Kilwa, 
given severally as c. 1482-93 and c. 1479-90. According to the Arabic History 
of Kilwa (Fournal of the R. Asiatic Society, 1895) and to the Portuguese version 
of it (Foao de Barros, Da Asia, Vol. 1, 1552), al-Hasan ibn Sulaiman was a puppet 
usurper who was placed on the throne by a powerful Amir c. 1479. In 1485 he 
was deposed in favour of the legitimist claimant. The latter ruled for one year, 
after which al-Hasan was restored, only to be deposed again in 1490. 

But these are small matters. The report is a valuable contribution to knowledge 
both of the coast and of the interior, and an invaluable foundation for future 
work. Its illustrations are excellent, and it is worth far more than the modest 
price of five shillings for these alone. 


Tanganyika G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 
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East African Explorers. Selected and introduced by CHARLES RICHARDS and 
James Piace. The World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
356. 8s. 6d. 


This is the third volume to be published in the series which opened in 1951 
with West African Explorers by C. Howard and J. H. Plumb and was continued 
with Eric Axelson’s South African Explorers, published in 1954. The series as a 
whole is open to serious criticism for its failure to provide the explanatory notes 
and linking commentaries required by all but the few experts who would in any 
case use the original texts. The present volume suffers the further disadvantage of 
having been assembled from the contents of a very limited bookshelf. The 
explorer whose works give the most penetrating information about the human 
and commercial geography of East Africa during the nineteenth century is 
certainly Richard Burton. Yet, although his name occurs along with that of 
Speke at the head of the fourth chapter there is not a single excerpt from his 
writings. Most of the selections from Livingstone concern the Congo, not East 
Africa. Despite the accessibility of such excellent sources as J. F. Elton, Chauncey 
Maples, W. P. Johnson and Edward Steere, there are only a few short extracts 
from Joseph Thomson to deal with the whole of southern Tanganyika. An even 
stranger omission is the East Coast, of which such careful and illuminating 
descriptions are to be found in the works of Captain Owen and Admiral Guillain. 


There is nothing from Von der Decken, nor has any use been made of the diaries _ 


or papers of Emin Pasha. It is a pity that this series, which might have done such 

a service in bringing the African explorers within the range of school libraries 

and teaching, should have been produced with insufficient care and scholarship. 
R. O. 


The Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion, vol. 1 (nos. 1 and 2, June and December 
1959, 2s. od. per copy), published by the Faculty of Theology, Fourah 
Bay College. 

The Ghana Bulletin of Theology, vol. 1 (nos. 3 to 8, December 1957 to June 1960, 
2s. 6d. per copy), published by the Department of Divinity, University College 
of Ghana. 


The history of Religions in West Africa still tends to be of the mythological and 
mythopoeic variety. This is a dangerous situation for much of the history of 
Africa is ultimately religious history. As is so often the case in this part of the 
world, building is from the roof down. Great sweeping generalized works have 
already been written before the foundation in minute study has been laid. These 
two Bulletins should do a great deal to make up for that. 

The Sierra Leone Bulletin in its first volume has given us seven articles of 
good academic standard mainly by members of the Faculty of Theology at 
Fourah Bay, all of them concerned strictly with Sierra Leonian subjects. Harry 
Sawyerr has written on sacrificial rituals, H. W. Turner on the litany of an 
independent Church. A. F. Walls has written on the religion of the Nova 
Scotian settlers and the documentary materials for local Church history. From 
overseas they have published an account of Mende marriage and inheritance by 
the late W. T. Harris, an article on religion in a Kono village by R. T. Parsons 
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of Hartford and an account by T. A. Beetham (of the Methodist Missionary 
Society and now at Edinburgh House) of a Sierra Leone missionary to East 
Africa. 

The Ghana Bulletin has attempted to be as African as possible, encouraging 
local talent and even being printed in Accra. The quality of the material has 
varied immensely. Debrunner’s articles on Andreas Riis and how he broke the 
coastal curtain after Christianity and the European had cowered on the coast 
for three centuries, Fisher and Debrunner’s articles on early forest-belt Islam, 
are of much more than local interest. Sintim Misa’s study of the kenosis passage 
in Philippians shows that the African mind is contributing to catholic theology. 
On the other hand some of the material on the local religions is probably neither 
new nor important. Yet even this is a contribution to the evaluation by Africans 
of their own heritage. 

Journals of this kind live a hand to mouth existence. It is said one of the 
Faculties producing them swapped half a clerk for a publication subsidy and that 
at another West African University which does not produce a bulletin of theology, 
they preferred an air-conditioner. The Churches look at them a little askance 
for they are hardly intelligible to the working minister and cater for animism, 
Islam, free-thinking and what you will. The Universities are much more inclined 
to subsidize the natural sciences and other useful subjects. It is to be hoped that 
somehow they will survive; one answer may be a combined Journal of West 
African Theology. It is on shaky foundations such as these that the scientific 
study of the history of religions will in the end be built. 


Legon, Ghana N. Q. KING 


Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de Rabat (Bibliothéque générale et Archives du 
Maroc). Deuxiéme série (1921-1953). Vol. 11. By I. S. ALLoucHE and A. 
ReGRAGUI. (Publications de I’Institut des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines, Tome 
Lxi11). Rabat (Editions Techniques Nord-Africaines), 1958. 


The published catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Bibliothéque Générale at 
Rabat, initiated by Lévi-Provengal in. 1921, is now brought practically up to date 
by the publication of this second (and last) volume of the second series. ‘The 
Arabist world now has at its disposal a complete inventory of the MSS. as it 
stood in 1953. The present volume (like its predecessor, entirely in Arabic) lists 
works classifiable under the broad heads of History, Geography, Biography, 
Logic, Politics, Mathematics, Science, and Music. 

No startling discoveries are to be expected, but no. 2020 seems to be a fragment 
of Ibn Ishaq’s Biography of the Prophet in the recension of Ibn Bukayr, of which 
the fragment in the Qarawiyyin at Fez was thought to be the only remnant. 
It appears from the description that these two fragments may be identical. No. 
2139 seems to belong to the southern side of the Sahara (‘ Description of a battle 
which took place at the village of BRKLN in the land of SNKLA’). It is ina 
Sudanese hand and is another to add to the list of Sudanese Arabic MSS. which 
now prove to be so much more numerous than most Arabists suspected a few 


years ago. 
London J. F. P. HOPKINS 
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